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By the Same Author. 
A SYSTEM OF ETHICS. 



FRANK THILLT, 



IMMANUEL KANT 



7^ Mpeculatiet phStuophi), i/it ever could dabn tm, hat JHghteneä 
mt away with ili empty Jbrmula ; I have found no living foantatn and no 
nouriahment on tkit bleak plain. But the deep andßmdamenlal Ihoughit 
of the Ideal pkiloMophy remain an everlatting treamrt, and for Ikeir take 
alone one mu»t deem himtelf fortunate to have lived at ihit lime. . . . 
AfitT all, ae are both Idealiati, and tnouid be athamed to allow it to be 
Maid that thing* form u» and not toe thing*. 

SCBILI.U, in liii lot letter toW.voK Bumioldl, 
April 2, UOS. 
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TRANSLATORS' PREFACE 



^f TRA> 

^T This work was written by Profeasor Paulsen for FTommann's 
Kla»iikfr der Philosophie, and forms the seventh volume of 
that series. The series, which corresponds in general with 
Blackwood'« Phtlosophieal Classics, has been as a whole 
cordially welcomed in Germany, and Paulsen's Kant in 
particular has met with the warmest reception both from 
critics and from general readers of Kant's philosophy. It 
has been pronounced "the crown of the series." 

The book possesses several characteristics which Beem 
to make it especially valuable for English readers. In the 
first place, the author brings together and utilizes the more 
important results of the detailed investigations wliich have 
K been carried on in Germany in recent years. Secondly, he 
^b tiBs not restricted his account to the critical methodology, 
^B but has also treated Kant's philosophy as a whole, and has 
emphasized the constructive side of his metaphysics. Thus 
the critical and agnostic elements of Kant's thought are 
subordinated to a positive and idealistic metaphysic. The 
author's power of separating what is permanent and essen- 
tial from what is merely external and accidental is well- 
known to English readers through Professor Thilby's 
excellent translations of his Introduction to Philosophy and 
Bthtea. This gift is nowhere more clearly manifested or 
ita value more evident than in the present exposition of 
the Kantian system. 

The translators have not attempted to give an extensive 
bibliography of English works on Kant. They haye deemed 
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it sufficient to refer under the appropriate headings to 
some of the more important English books and articles, 
and to mention the most available English translations. 
The author's chronological list of Kant's writings, ap- 
pended at the end of the volume, has been supplemented 
hy a complete list of English translations. In this con- 
nection the translators havo made use of the list of Engliali 
translations of Kant's Works compiled by Professor George 
M. Duncan of Yale University, and published in the Kant- 
Studien (IL, 2 and 3). They are also indebted to him for 
calling tbcir attention to omissions in the original list and 
to translations which have appeared since its publication. 

Jahuart, 1903. 





Ho essential changea have been made in the second edition. 
In a few places slight additions have been made, and here 
and there the expression of the thought has been im- 
proved, and the divisions made clear to the eye by means 
of headings. 

The fact that the first edition has been so quickly es- 
hausted I regard with pleasure as new evidence that theiHi 
is a wide circle of readere who are actively interested in 

, the Kantian philosophy. The new century that stands 
before the door cannot have any more favorable omen than 

i the fact that it devotes earnest attention to such serious 

I thonghts. 

May the two men shown in the accompanying portrait 

I look kindly on the coming century. The one that is just 
passing would have brought them many severe disappoint- 
ments. The belief in ideas which they imparted to it has 
gradually given way to belief in the external forces and 
material goods that now dominate our life. Nevertheless, 
u in families the grandson may resemble the grandfather, 
BO it may perhaps happen in history; perhaps the twen- 
tieth century will be more like the eighteenth than tho 
uiueteenth. 

F. PAULSEN. 
Stsolitz B(t Beblih, 
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PREFACE TO THE FraST KDITION 

Tiis fact that this book belongs to the series of ' Classical 
Writers of Philosophy' marks out the task that it is possi- 
ble for it to undertake. It can only give an espositioii of 
Kant's thoughts in their broad outlines, and not enter 
upon an exhaustive account of their details. Still less is 
it possible for it to undertake to solvo the thousand ques- 
tions that have become connected with the system, or to 
try to take account of the endless and ever-increasing 
literature that deals with Kant himself. On the other hand, 
it will have a somewhat different character from the other 
books that have already appeared in this series. Kant 
occupies at present a special place in our philosophical 
literature : he forms the centre of the academic study of 
philosophy, and is the object of a kind of philological 
Mtirity, as Aristotle was some decades ago. I have, there- 
fore, thought that I should not restrict myself to a general 
explanation of the fundamental thoughts of the system, 
but rather make au attempt at the same time to inform 
the reader about the Kantian studies of the present time, 
about the differences of opinion on the chief points, and 
the sources at our command for a knowledge of these ideas 
and their development, so far as this was possible within 
the given limits. I am fully aware that it is a somewhat 
delicate undertaking to write such a book at a time when 
«very line that Kant left, either in print or in manuscript, is 
brought under the scrutiny of special investigation. Nevcr- 
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Xii PREFACE ^^ 

theless, I could not and would Dot refuse the task which 
the editor and the publisher urged upon me with friendly 
persuasions. And, above all, the task itself attracted me. 
I cannot couut myself as an unconditional adherent of 
Kant, but I am firmly convinced that the great funda- 
mental thoughts of his philosophy have a mission in 
pointing the way to a philosophy of the world and of life 
at the present time ; and the earnestness and force that 
he has devoted to the solution of the deepest and most 
ultimate problems will render his works for all time both 
an attractive and worthy object of study, 

I have not souglit to conceal my conviction that in the 
system as such there is not a tittle which is not of perma- 
nent value. I have indicated, with the candor due to a 
man like Kant, the points where he enters on a path that 
I cannot follow, and which I do not regard as practicable. 
In this criticism I include not merely the external sche- 
matic arrangement, but also the inner form of the system, 
which is determined by an a priori dogmatic mode of 
thought, which takes its character from mathematics and 
dominates his epistemology and moral philosophy. It be- 
longs in its presuppositions to the eighteenth century, Tho 
nineteenth century has everywhere abandoned these, and 
adopted in their place the historical and genetic point of 
view. On tho side of its content, 1 feel much more sym- 
pathy with Kant's philosophy. The ethico-metaphysical 
Idealism, the conception of the relation of the knowing 
mind to reality, tlie determination of the significance of 
the value of knowledge and of will for life and for a theory 
of the world, — all these have become permanent elements 
of German philosophy. For the very reason that Eant's 
philosophy is a living system, I thought that I should not 
abstain from criticising it. When criticism ceases, it is a 
sign that a system is dead: to become a matter of history 




is called death. This time has not jet come for Kant; 
he still has important things to say, even at the present 
time. And this is true not merely of his epistemology. I 
wish especially that the spirit of his practical Idealism, his 
lofty idea« of human dif^ity, right, and freedom might 
again exert an inflnence in this age of "realism," of belief 
in might and money. The true German people cannot, 
without shame, look back from the end of this century to 
the end of the preceding one, which Schiller celebrated in 
that proud hymn. 

The purpose of the book made it necessary to devote 
more space to K.ant's central doctrines, and merely to out>- 
lioe the less fundamental disciplines. In pailicular, I have 
devoted a detailed exposition to the metaphysics, which is 
usually too much overshadowed by the critical doctrine in 
the accounts of Kant's philosophy. Kant one time re- 
marked jokingly that it was his fate to have fallen in love 
with metaphysics, though it was only seldom that he could 
boast of any favors from her. This is more than a mere 
jest, however, and in spite of the critique of reason he 
^ftlways remained true to his old love, and the result shows 
Kttiat favors were not entirely wanting on her side. It is 
true that Kant now and again in the Critique adopts the 
standpoint of the Agnostic. But wherever he expresses 
himself directly in his own personal thinking, as in the 
lectures and lecture-notes, we find everywhere the pure 
Platouifit, and he who does not give heed to the Platonist 
will not understand the critical philosopher. The tran- 
»cendentitl Idealism does not exclude the objective, meta- 
physical Idealism. Ou the contrary, its vocation is to serve 
u a basis, on the one hand, for a rationalistic epistcmology, 
and on the other for an idealistic metaphysics. Kant's 
view of the nature of what is "actually real" remained 
I tmaltered throughout his life. Reality is in itself a sys- 
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tem of existing thought-essences brought into a unity by 
tcleological relations that are intuitively thought by the 
Divine intellect, and by this very act of thought posited aa 
real. Tlie method of establishing this view changes, but 
the view itself undergoes no alteration. In the Critique 
of Pure Reason tlie negative aide, the controverting of a 
false deraonatratioii, is most prominent. Here Kant'a 
thought has attained the greatest distance from its centre. 
In the Critique of Pure Peas»n, the reality of the intelli- 
gible world continued to be taken for granted as a matter 
of course, and in the later writings, especially in the two 
later Critiques, it again reappears in a most emphatic 
fashion as the dominating central point. If one over- 
looks this and makes Kant cither a sceptical agnostic who 
teaches the unknowablcneas of things-in-themaelvos, or a 
fluhjcctive idealist for whom there is no reality in itself 
at all, he will never be able to make anything of his 
philosophy. At least he can never present a systematic 
exposition of it, but only interpret disconnected passages. 

I should be glad if this exposition contributed a little to 
inspire courage in idealistic metaphysics, which in these 
latter days has begun to venture again into the light, by 
showing that Kant is no forbidding or threatening name, 
but a kindly disposed patron. 

The purpose of the book answers the question for whom 
it is written. Above all, it aims to afford guidance to those 
who wish to read and study Kant himself. Our student« 
nowadays arc referred to Kant on all sides, by means of 
lectures, discussions, and examination requirements. Thus 
it happens that for many the Critique of Pure Reason is 
the first philosophical book that they seriously attempt to 
read. It is obvious that the book is not well suited to 
this purpose. Kant himself would not have recommended 
It. He did not even write the Proleyomena for pupils, but 
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^^■^rotare teachers of philosophy. In fact, not onlj are 
^^■tbe problems with which the Critique deals in themselves 
^f QiG most difilcult, but the manner of treatment greatly 
enhances the dißiculty. They presuppose nothing less 
than an aciuaintance with the entire state of philosophy 
at the time, with dogmatism and scepticism, with Leibniz 
and Hume. And, in truth, these influences are not merely 
external to it, but are contained in it as systems of ideas 
that have been transcended though not yet effaced. That 
is especially true of Leibniz. The Critique of Pure Reason 
not seldom gives the impression of a palimpsest, over an 
original half-effaced manuscript. A new work is written, 
«rith the effect that its clearness is obscured by the script 
that lies beneath. Nevertheless, we cannot alter these 
things. Eant'a philosophy is the door to the philosophy 
of our century, and the door to the Kantian philosophy Is 
the Critique of Pure Reagon. I have, therefore, taken 
special pains to explain the historical condition of affairs 
oot of which Kant's philosophy arose with sufficient fulness 
to render intelligible the problems that he raises. It is 
certain that with this assistance the door will remain nar- 
row and the path steep ; but even this may have its advan- 
tage. An enthusiast in recommending that Greek should 
be made the beginning of school instruction, advanced the 
following reasons for his plan : If the nine-year-old boy 
masters at first the forms of the Greek language, he will 
proceed smoothly and without difficulty downwards on the 
path of language study. Thus one could comfort and en- 
courage the reader of the Critique by telling him that, 
when he has worked through and understood it, all other 
philosophical books would seem easy and afford him no 
trouble. 

So far aB possible I refer to Kant's writings according to 
the titles of sections and the paragraphs. The paging is 
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giTcn from Hartensteiu's second edition (8 vnls.). More- 
over, I have been sparing of quotations. I do not believe 
that on an average one out of a hundred references is 
looked up. And in the last resort an interpretation of 
Kant must be based upon bis whole system. By using 
individual passages one can get out of him almost every 
possible and impossible view. 

The portrait that is here given is a reproduction of the 
Kant-Leasing group from the Friedrich monument by 
Rauch. The photograph was taken by Herr Niemeyer 
(Steglitz) from the cast in the Ranch Museum. The head 
of Kant was originally taken from the bust iu possession 
of the University of Königsberg, modelled from life in 
1802, by Hagemann, a pupil of Schadow. It was a happy 
thought of Rauch to place Kant and Lessing together. 
Kant himself would scarcely have wished to select any one 
else as the representative of the readers for whom he wrote. 
And with the insight of genius the character of the two 
men is represented: Kant, the teacher, expounding his 
system with steadfast seriousness and zeal; Lessing, the 
hearer, listening to the word with quiet attention. And 
even the slight smile that playa around the refined mouth 
of the listener, would not have been wanting if be could 
have read, with his characteristic confidence, the works 
in which the critical philosopher announced the new doc- 
trine. It ia as if the sceptically curved lips would say: 
" Have we at last, then, the whole and final truth?" 

The original of the letter of Kant to his brother which Is 
here reproduced is iu the Royal Library at Berlin. It 
shows the handwriting, and also affords a not uninteresting 
impression of the man's nature and mode of thought, 

FRIEDRICH PAULSEN. 
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Thkbe are three attitudes of the mind towards reality which 
lay clAim to truth, — Religion, Philosophy, and Science. Al- 
though sprung from a single root, they become differentiated 
in the higher stages of mental life, reunite, and again stand 
opposed to one another in a variety of ways, receiving their 
characteristic stamp through the manner in which this 
process takes place. Especially is it true that every 
philosophy is essentially determined through the attitude 
which it adopts towards religion and science. 

In general, philosophy occupies an intermediate place 
between science and religion. If one adopts the ügiire of 
Bacon which represents the mental world as a ball (globus 
iiU(lUetualis), similar to the globus malerialis by means of 
which the mediaeval cosmology pictured the external world, 
then one might divide the world into three concentric 
spheres, corresponding to the three spheres of the cosmos. 
The outermost sphere ot this ball, corresponding to the 
region of the fixed stars, would represent science ; the inner 
kernel, corresponding to the earth, would represent religion ; 
«bile philosophy finally would occupy the middle or plane- 
tary sphere. 

Science holds the peripheral position in the mental life. 
lo this field the thinking and calculating understanding 
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gives rise to a system of concepts and formulas by means of 
which it externally comprehends and rules over nature. 
Religion forms the inner kernel of our view of the world ; its 
goal is the interpretation of the meaning of things. Science 
inalces the world conceivable, but does not render it intelli- 
gible. Conformity to law is not its meaning. All religion 
claims certainly to possess the meaning of life and of tlie 
world, and to reveal tliis in concrete examples of the good 
and the perfect. Philosophy occupies an intermediate posi- 
tion between the two, — relating itself on the one hand to 
science, and on the other to religion. It seeks not only to 
conceive the world, Jjut also to understand it. The history of 
philosophy shows that its task consists simply in mediating 
between science and religion. It seeks to unite knowledge 
and faith, and in this way to restore the unity of the mental 
life. It performs this taj^k both for the individual and for 
society. As in the case of the individual, it mediates be- 
tween the head and the heart, so in society it prevents 
science and religion from becoming entirely strange and 
indifferent to each other, and hinders also the mental life 
of the people from being split up into a faith-bating science 
and a science -hating faith or superstition. 

It follows from what has been said that the character 
of a philosophy is essentially determined through the man- 
ner in which it performs this historical task. From this 
standpoint we may distinguish two fundamental forms of 
philosophy: I shall name them with Kant the dogmatic 
and the critical. The essence of dogmatic philosophy con- 
, sists in the fact that it undertakes to found faith upon 
\ knowledge ; it seeks to demonstrate what is to he believed. 
' It produces as a variation of itself its own contradictory, 
that is, the sceptical philosophy. For when the latter tests 
the demonstrations and perceives their inadequacy, it comes 
at last to discard faith itself as a delusion, and to maintain 
that knowledge through scientific concepts constitutes the 
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only form of truth. The critical philosophy comes forward 
in opposition to this. Its renl nature is seen in the fact 
ihat it makes clear the essential dlöerence hetween the fuuc- 
tiona of knowing and of believing, between conceiving things 
through a system of laws, and understanding their signifi- 
cance; and through a strict division of the field it shows 
how an agreement may be reached. Matters of faith can- 
not be demonstrated by the understanding, as dogmatism 
undertakes to do, because they are not derived from the 
understanding. But just for this reason they cannot be over- 
thrown by the understanding, as scepticism tries to show, 

I shall indicate the way in which this conceptual schema 
is borne out by the historical development. 

The original form of positive dogmatism in the Western 
world is the idealistic philosophy of the Greeks ; the original 
form of negative dogmatism is found in their materialistic 
philosophy. Plato and his successor Aristotle set out from 
the fundamental principle that the world is the realization 
of ideas. The cosmic order manifested through mathemati- 
cally formulated laws is objective reason. Every living 
being is the realization of a purposive idea, while man, as 
the highest living creature, ag knowing his own end and the 
purpose of the universe, is the self-realization of reason . 
The real function that philosophy haa to perform, then, is 
to make known the meaning of the world in the form of a 
scientific system. 

The same view of the nature of the world and of philoso- 
phy is dominant in the systems of the middle ages, which / 
retained their place as the accepted school-philosophy until I 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. It was also an j 
assumption of the natural theology that after tlie time of I 
Lfjcke and Lcihniz superseded scholasticism. The purpose * 
of this natural theology is to furnish scientific demonstra- 
tions of the truth of what is held through fiiith, at least in 
I principles, or to discover the divine purpose in 
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nature and in history. Apart from the dependence of 
Christian philosophy upon external authority, it is distiu- 
guisbed from Greek philosophy mainly by the tact that it 
adopts a teleological philosophy of history, while Greek 
speculation limits itaelf to a teleology of nature. 

Along with positive dogmatism, we have, as the obverse, 
negative dogmatism. In tbe ancient world, we meet this 
in the Epicurean philosophy, which knows only bodies and 
uniform natural laws, and refuses to recognize ideas and 
purposes in the real world. Although this point of view 
disappears almost completely during the middle ages, it 
emerges again as soon as pure scientific thought, which 
first showed itself in mathematics and the sciences of nature, 
found freer expression. In the second half of the eighteenth 
century, this philosophy was at the same time both the pro- 
hibited and the prevailing form of thought. This was espe- 
cially the case in France. 

■ Now, the real purpose of the critical philosophy, the 
philosophy of Kant, is to overcome the opposition which 
I has extended through the entire history of human thought, 
I Kant undertakes with positive dogmatism to restore the 
agreement between faith and knowledge. In the last resort, 
I however, he establishes this agreement by means of a phi- 
losophy of morals, not by means of a pliilosnpby of nature. 
In this way, he is able to grant to negative dogmatism its 
right to a free, unprejudiced investigation of the entire world 
of phenomena. 

In his theoretical philosophy, Kant overthrows at one 
blow both positive and negative dogmatism. With mate- 
rialism, he asserts that science leads only to a knowledge of 
the uniform connection of things according to law, not to a 
rect^nition of their meaning; it is mechanical, not teleo- 
logical. A teleology of nature and of history is impossible 
from the scientific standpoint, and consequently it is impos- 
sible to have a science of natural theology. But a seien- 
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tific knowledge of the world, which construes all things, 
from the formation of the cosmos to the origin of life on the 
earth, and the course of human history, as the necessary 
effects of given causes, is possible. On the other hand, ^ant 
holds with idealism that there is a meaning in things, and 
that we can become certain of this meaning. Life has a real 
signi&cance. With immediate certainty we affirm moral good oA ^ 
ss the real purpose of lite. We do this, not by means of the 
understanding or scientific thinking, but through the will, K 
or, as Kant says, the practical reason. In the fact that the 
will, which alone judges things as ' good ' or ' bad.' deter- 
minea morality as that which has absolute worth, we have 
the point of departure for the interpretation of life, it is 
throagb the will, not through the understanding, that we 
interpret history ; such persons and events as, t. g., Jesus and 
hia life and death, are the hL-itorical facts of supreme im- 
portance. Thus arise all the historical religions. And in 
the fact that the entire world is referred to this fixed point, 
the religious view of the world has its origin ; nature is 
ioterpreted as a means for the fulfilment of that purpose. 
Faith is convinced that God has made the world in order 
to realize in it his salvation toward men. All dogmas of 
every religion are the diverse expressions of the conviction 
(bat the world exists for the sake of the good, and that 
nature and history find their explanation in the purposes of 
GoA 

But how now is it possible to bring together in a unitary 
räw of the world these two independent ways of regarding 
things, — the scientific explanation and the religious iuter- 
pretatioQ ? Kant's answer is, by means of the distinction be- 
tween ft sensible and a suiier-senstble world. The world which 
coDstitnte« the object of mathematico-scien tific knowledge ia 
not reality as such, but ouly the appearance of reality to our 
•enflibility. The world of religious conviction, on tlie con- 
trary, is the supersensuous reality itself. This can never 
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become the object of scientific knowledge, on account of the 
iiiiture of human cognition, which presupposes perception. 
Regarding it we can know only that it exists ; that is the 
ultimate point to which knowledge attaiua. In reflecting 
critically on its own nature and limits, the understanding 
recognizes that there is an absolute reality beyond the world 
of sense. And now the spirit (which is something more 
than understanding) claims, as a moral being, to be a mem- 
ber of this absolute reality, and defines the nature of this 
reality tlirough its own essence. This is Kant's doctrine of 
the primacy of the practical reason over the theoretical 

Ih this way the critical philosophy solves the old problem 
, of the relation of knowledge and faith. Kant i,s convinced 
that by properly fixing the limits of each lie has succeeded 
in furnishing a basis for an honorable and enduring peace 
between them. Indeed, the significance and vitality of his 
philosophy will rest principally upon this. Although in the 
details of this philosophy there may be much that is not 
agreeable to ns, it is its enduring merit to have drawn for 
the first Lime, with a firm hand and in clear outline, the 
dividing line between knowledge and faith. This gives to 
knowledge what belongs to it, — the entire world of phe- 
nomena for free investigation ; it conserves, on the other 
hand, to taith its eternal right to the interpretation of life 
and of the world from the standpoint of value. 

There is indeed no doubt that the great influence wtijch 
Kant exerted upon bis age was due just to the fact that he 
appeared as a deliverer from unendurable suspense. The 
old -view regarding the claims of the feelings and the 
understanding on reality had been more and more called 
in question during the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Voltaire and Hume had not written in vain. Science 
seemed to demand the renunciation of the old faith. On the 
other hand, the heart still clung to it Pietism had increased 
the sincerity and earnestness of religion, and given it a new 
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and firm root in the affections of the German people. At 
this point Kant showed a way of escape from the dilemma. 
His philosophy made it possilile to be at once a candid 
tliinker and an honest man of faith. For that, thousands 
of hearts have thanked him with passionate devotion. It 
was a deliverance similar to that which tlie Reformation had 
nought to the German spirit a century or two earlier. In- 
may ia a certain sense regard Kant as the fiiiishei 
of what Luther had begun. The original purpose of the 
Beformation was to make faith independent of knowledge, 
and conscience free from external authority. It was the 

1 Konfusion of religion and science in scholastic philosophy 
just which Luther first revolted. That faith had been 
.nsformed into a philosophical body of doctrines, tliat/rf^s 
had been changed to crfda, seemed to him to be the root of 
all evil. To substitute for belief in a human dogma the 
immediate certainty of the heart in a gracious God recon- 
ciled through Christ, to emphasize the importance of the 
inner disposition, as opposed to outer acts, was the 80ul 
of ids work. Kant was the first who definitely destroyed 
the scholastic philosophy. By banishing religion from the 
field of science, and science from the sphere of religion, he 
afTorded freedom and independence to lioth. And at the 
same time he placed morality on a I'rotestant basis, — not 
works, but the disposition of the heart. 

To this interpretation and evaluation of the Kantian phi- 
losophy there are opposed two other views. Criticism is 
coEiibated by two forms of dogmatism. Though opposed 
to each other, they agree in their unfavorable opinion of 
Kant. «Negative dogmatism accuses him of treachery to 
knowledjje ; positive dogmatism, of j-ielding the rights of 
(kilh. The latter reproaches him as the destroyer of reli- 
gion and of the philosophy which was well disposed towards 
it ; the former despises him tor his subservience to traili- 
twiial modes of thought and to the pretended necessities of 
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the heart, — a weatneas which at moat can be forgiven only 
in view of his other services.' 

I shall not further discuss negative dogmatiam and Üie 
judgment which it passes on Kant. At the present day it 
plays no great rOIe. ilaterialism does not nowadays speak 
the final word. The representatives of science tor the most 
part occupy the Kantian position. So much the more fre- 
quent and vigorous are the attacks from the other side. 
Revived scholasticism, in particular, directs its attacks at 
Kant as the champion of the hostile philosophy. With 
Thomiam, as the fundamental form of constructive ideal- 
ism, is contrasted criticism, as the type ot subjective, false, 
and destructive idealism. Thus it has been pictured by 
Otto Willmann in his tliree-volnme History of Idealism. 
He represents the history of philosophy according to the 
following schema. First, the ascending branch. From 
Plato to St Thomas we have the ever richer and fuller un- 
folding of pure idealism, which posits the ideas as objective, 
constitutive principles of reality. With Thomas the highest 
point is reached. Then with Nominalism begins the down- 
ward course ; the disaster of the Reformation followed, and 
this in logical train led to the Illumination aud the Revolu- 
tion. In Kaufs philosophy the spirit of denial has found 
its completest expression. It is at the very opposite pole 
from Thomism. In it false idealism has attained to its 
final consequence — the reduction of all ideal principles to 
subjectivism. In this system, the subject, with boundless 

' H. HeJiiE, ID hia aBa&f on " Religion uid PhiloBophj in Gormmnv," has 
chnractemed. or ratliet CAricatared, Kant's relaCtou to religiou as follona: 
Alter Kant, in the CnUqii* of Pure Eeaunn, had deatrojed deism, ot the 
old Jehovab himself, the tragedy was folloTred hy a farce. Behind the 
dreadful critic BtandH, carrying an ambrella. his old serrant Lampe, tcarH 
and drops ol angnish npnn hie fare. "Then Immauuel Kant has coinpaa>ic>D 
and nhons (I'll he ii nut only a icreat philaHopher. bnt also a good man, and, 
half kindlf, half ironically, he speaks: ' Old Lsnipe most hare a God or «lue 
he cannot be happy, say« the practical reason ; for m; part, the ptactic«! 
leosuu may, then, guaranlee the exigt«uce of God,'" 
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'Mlf-coDCeit, claims to be the bearer of all reality, the creator 
ijOf both the laws of nature and of morals. The autonomy of 
nasoD is the real nerve of Eant's philosophizing. Kant ia 
the absolutely free thinker, " an advocate for the overthrow 
of faith, morals, and science." " The idea that he is a pure 
German philosopher is quite preposterous. Kant is a cos- 
mopolite : he follows the English, is an enthusiastic admirer 
of Rousseau, and raves about the French Revolution. To 
German honesty (Treue) Kant's destructive sophistic ia in 
direct opposition."! 

There can be no doubt that this condemnatory judgment 
regarding Kant is a direct consequence of the Catholic prin- 
ciple. The outoDomy of reason and the infalhbility of the 
dogma are evidently irreconcilably opposed. It is also a 
matter of course that for the adherent of the absolute phi- 
losophy, sanctioned by the authority of the Pope, there only 
exist outside his own standpoint various forms of error, over 
whose differences it is scarcely wortli while to linger. Fhi- 
totophia catestis has only one opposite, the pkilosopkia ter- 
mu), unless one should oppose to it a philosophia infernalit, 
which, moreover, also stands in the same relation. Both are 
Bisters born of arrc^ance and disobedience. 

What attitude would Kant have taken towards such criti- 
cism ? I think he would have accepted unconditionally the 
characterization philosophia terrena. He reci^nizes that 
he is a man placed in this world; his standing-place is 

> in., pp. 503, 538. —Ill an cBsa; on this book by Commec. the editor of 
tlw CUbolJc Jakrbächerfär PhUot. und ipekal. Thenlwjie {1896), we fiud the fo|. 
towiog itBUnieDU : There are (no spccios of philoHoph}', Che true and the 
[>l«e — phüoaophia calalii uid phüoaupkia lerrena. These correspond to the 
iwo kingdom« of reatitj, >B St. Aagustine has dislinguisbed tbeni, — the civi- 
tfu Dri and the cimtat ttmaa. The odd philosophy has its roots in love la 
God; the other, in self-love. Ou the ooe side ilands St. Tbomas, the t«pre- 
Mntalive of divine and tme philosophy ; anil ou the other, stand Materialism, 
Anuchism. Pantheiam, Atheism, AgnuaticlBm. and in the midsc, Criticism. 
M tbc moat dangerous foe of God andot religion. — 1 have made some criti. 
dsm« of WiUroann's book in an eatay entitled. " The Most Recent Inquisition 
OD Modem Philosophy," in the Dtultiht llandtchaa. August, 1B9B. 
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the earth. It is iiot strange, then, that the Tesult of an 
attempt to orient himself in the wovld should he an earthly 
and not a heavenly philosophy. To he sure, it will not 
escape the man who devotes a more carefnl scrutiny to 
Kant's thoughts that his standpoint does not at all seek 
ahsolute satisfaction in the things of this earth; he rather 
points everywhere beyond the mundus sensibilis to a mundus 
intellidibilis. But his modesty, or rather his critical reflec- 
tion upon man's position in the world, prevented him from 
taking this intelligible world as his standpoint and building 
his system upon it. He sees that he does not enjoy the 
privilege of dwelling in that world beyond, or of receiving 
his inspiration from it So he is compelled to leave the 
heavenly philosophy to those who are more favorably situ- 
ated in this respect. There are two considerations which 
enable him more easily to endure the arrogance of such 
people. The first is t)iat the alleged heavenly philosophy 
has as yet accomplished little or nothing for the advance- 
ment of human knowledge. It is only since the earthly 
standpoint has been adopted that the sciences have gained 
a sure method of advance. The other is that the lauded 
service of the pretended heavenly philosophy on behalf of 
religion and ideahsm becomes very questionable on un- 
prejudiced historical investigation. It seems rather to Kant 
that the Catholic church and school philosophy, which was 
derived directly from Thomism, is so far from affording 
support to religious faith at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that the latter is rather hopelessly compromised, and 
has been brought into suspicion through its connection 
with the dead body of Thomism. It is the critical phi- 
losophy which has again restored to hfe the faith of the 
spirit in itself, and as a result of this has revived faith in 
spirit in general and its creative power in the world. 
Only through it has an idealistic philosophy which believes 
in itself become c 
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Indeed it is a remnrkable coincideDce that in the same 
year, 1T70, there appeared in Catholic France the Syathne de 
la nature, in Protestant Genoaiiy Kant's treatise J)e mundi 
aensHyilis et intelligibilis forma ac principiis — an end and a 
beginning : the former work an end, — the final and consist- 
ent formulation of the materialistic point of view, to which 
French thought had long tended under the impulso of the 
scholastic systems which were protected and fostered in the 
universities ; the latter a beginning, — the first outhne of aa 
idealistic philosophy of a new kind, the [Kfint of departure, 
even to our own day, for a long series of idealistic systems. 
On the other hand also an end, — namely, the definitive end 
of materialism, if we are to accept the authority of the 
historian F. A. Lange. 

At the same time we will also say what is to be thought 
of the other hoast of the Catholic school-pliilosophy, that it 
is the philosopkia percnnis. At the end of last century it 
was as dead as out-worn system ever was. If that system 
at present is experiencing a kind of revival in the school 
of Catholicism, this is due not so much to its own inner 
Titalily as to its supposed fitness to serve an ecclesias- 
tical political system which through the favor of circum- 
stances — patierUia Dd et stuttitia- kominuin. an old Lutheran 
would say — has attained again in our time to unexpected 
power. Moreover, there still remains the question whether 
ooDtinuance of existence is in general something of which 
a philosophy can hoast. Perhaps fruitfulness is a better 
cbaiacteristic, and this the Kantian philosophy shows; it 
still gives rise to new systems of thought. Thomisra, on 
the contrary, though of course a great achievement for its 
own time, yields to-day nothing except unfruitful repeti- 
tions. It does not set free the spirit, it enslaves it, which of 
conrse is just its intention. 

But, finally, in regard to the doctrine of the autonomy of 
reason, with its groundless subjectivism and its immanent 
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tendency to revolution, it ia naturally impossible to discuss 
these matters witli those who are not upon to conviction. 
Whoever is determined to subject his reason to ecclesias- 
tical, which now means papist, authority, cannot be hin- 
dered. And it would be just as vain to maintain against 
such a one the right of reason to independent judgment. 
He would in all circumstances see in this defence arrogance 
and culpable insubordination. To what purpose has he 
subjected himself if others may venture to make exceptions 
and go their own way ? 

But for those who are not yet so firmly convinced, the 
remark may be added that the grounding of the certainty of 
knowledge of morals and of faith upon the inner certainty of 
the individual is the firmest foundation whicl» is possible in 
human matters. This is the very foundation that Kaut has 
laid (at least in intention). He thought that he had proved 
that reason makts explicit its own essence in the laws of 
nature and of morals, and in rational faith ; and that, therefore, 
so soon as it has knowledge of the real circumstances, it 
cannot retrain from recognizing this law. Of course, Kant's 
doctrine is not universally accepted. Nevertheless, in this 
respect no external authority has an advantage over it, not 
even that of the chair of Peter. Indeed, one can say that 
it lies in the nature of reason to react with inner hostility 
against every external authority that demands absolute 
subjection in spiritual and moral things. The history of 
Catholic lands does not permit us to doubt that absolutism 
brings as it« opposite intellectual and even moral and polit- 
ical anarchism. 

II. Kant's Position is the Thought of his own Time 

If we wish to describe Kant's position in a single formula 
we may say that he is at once the finisher and conqueror of 
the Illumination. 
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Kant'a early training tails in tbe period when the two 
opposing t€ndeucies of pietiam and rationalism were influ- 
encing the minda of men. The period of his personal activ- 
ity is the age oE the illumination. The spread of his 
philosophy towards the end of the century coincides with 
the decline of the illumination and the appearance of the 
new humanism. By the turn of the century, which Kant 
as an old man lived to see, the critical philosophy in 
connection with modern classical literature had victoriously 
completed the great spiritual revolution in Germany, which 
ran parallel with the politico- social revolution in France. 
A new view of the world and a new ideal of culture had 
gained predominance. 

1 shall attempt to characterize in a few words the general 
tendencies and the leaders in this movement. 

Pietism and rationalism both begin to find their way into 
Protestant Germany from the Netherlands and France in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. Although mutually 
antagonistic, they cooperate in overturning the theologico- 
dogmatic mode of thought that had prevailed since the 
generation in which the reformed doctrines had been fixed. 

Pietism is, in its origin, a popular religious movement. Its 
object is to make Christianity — which in the state churches 
had degenerated into a subject of dispute for theological 
scholars, and a tool for obtaining the mastery on the part of 
the scheming politicians — what it originally sought to be, 
the great personal concern of the individuaL This explains 
the insistence on conversion. Connection with a church is 
of uo avail; everything depends on the personal turning to 
Ood in Christ. There is in tliis sometliing of the original 
impulse of the Reformation. The subjective rehgious life 
asserts itself against the religion objectified in church doc- 
trine and ordinance, — Luther rebels against Lutheranism. 

If pietism is the renewing of the original and most funda- 
I OWDtal tendencies of the Eeformation, rationalism may be 
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characterized as the continuance at the Renaissance. like 
the latter, it proceeds from a worldly unatocratic impulse 
toward culture ; the soil in which it grows is independent 
investigation that has been emancipated from authority. 
The new sciences, cosmology and physics, united with 
mathematics, and also that critical historical investigation 
which, since the days of Valla and Erasmus, had rent the 
veil whicli lay over the past, have given to reason confidence 
in itself. In the great philosophical systems of Descartes, 
Hobbes, Spinoza, and Leibniz, it seta itself the task of con- 
structmg on the basis of all the modern sciences a world- 
system of a pur ely rational char acter. Rationalism, in the 
most general sense, is nothing else than the confidence that 
reas on must succe ed, without any other presuppositions than 
those which scientific investigation and necessary thinking 
aCford, in producing an all-embracing system of demonstrable 
trutlis in which God and nature, life and history, will be in- 
cluded without any unexplained remainder. 

Pietism and rationalism, in spite of their intrinsic oppo- 
sition, seem, on their first appearance, to be connected just as 
the Reformation and the Renaissance formerly were. They 
have a common foe in the dominant system, and a common 
characteristic in their endeavor after freedom, after the 
realization of the personal life. In the university which 
had just been founded at Halle (1694), they met in the 
persons of two of their most important representatives, 
August Hermann Krancke (1662-1727), and Christian 
Thomasius (1665-1727). Both had been expelled from the 
land of pure Lutheranism, the old conservative Saxony, and 
its university at Leipzig, and both found the sphere of their 
permanent and wide-reac!iing influence in the young univer- 
sity of the energetic Prussian State. The theologian and the 
jurist were soon joined by a third, the philosopher. Chris- 
tian Wolff (1679-1754). His importance consists in the fact 
ihat he reduced modern philosophy to an inclusive system 
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that could be tauf^ht and learned in the uaiversities, and 
by this means banished the Aristotehan school-philosophy 
from the German universitiea. The modern sciences, 

»mathematics and mathematical physics, form the basis 
of 1Ü8 system. Like I^>ibniz and Descartes, Hubbes and 
Spinoza, Wolff sets out from these sciences, in which he had 
already worked as a teacher and writer. From their point 
of view he writes his logic and metaphyaic, his ethics and 
psychology. The motto of his philosophy, " nothing with- 
out sufficient reason," denotes its strong rationalistic char- 
acter; nothing happens and nothing is true without a 
suthcieut reason. 

As the political friendship betweeu the Kenatssance 
and the Reformation was broken so soon as the common 
enemy, scholasticism, had been overcome, so the intrinsic 
opposition between pietism and rationalism passed into 
open hostility as soon as the old orthodoxy had lost its 
dominant position. Even in Halle it came to a bitter fight, 
which ended with the well-known disaster, the expulsion of 
Wolff (1723). But the joy of his pietiatical opponents was 
too hasty; the power of the illumination was already too 
strong. Persecution heightened Wolff's fame aud increased 
his influence. In the year 1740, immediately after the ac- 
cession of Frederick the Clreat, he was recalled with fullest 
honors and held his triumph as victor in Halle. 

From the year 1740 we may date the undisputed dom- 
inance of the illumination in Germany. It lasted until 
about the death of its great representatives on the German 
thrones, Friedrich and Joseph. If we wish to define its 
character in a formula we may say ; It was the period of 
the peaceful and universally recognized sway of reason upon 
the earth, attained after long combat and final victory. Con- 
fidence in reason was universal and unconditioned, — reason 
in things and reason in men. Now, reason undertakes to 
nge all things according to their principles. The in- 
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Btitutions and arrangements of life are examined with a 
critical glance, and ordered anew according to rational con- 
cepts. In like manner, knowledge is rationalized. Keason 
explains all tilings as due to reason. God, tlie world-reason, 
has formed nature iu accordance with rational thoughts. 
.'The task of the philosopher is to discover these rational 
thoughts in things and to re-think them. The historical 
world, too, is explained from rational thoughts and purposes. 
Here is human reason itself, which creates its own world. 
Language and religion, law and the State, are means invented 
by the reason for the attainment of rational ends. And 
alongside this rationalistic philosophy of history stands a 
rationalistic aesthetic that explains art and poetry from 
rational principles, and affords guidance for rational produc- 
tion. Gottsched's critical art of poetry is the type of this 
aesthetic. Thus reason has become tlje all-prevailing prin- 
ciple — both formal aud material — of philosophy. All 
things are made by reason and are intelligible through 
reason. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century there ap- 
peared, at first imperceptibly, then more openly, a reaction 
against the universal sovereignty ot reason, which finally led 
to the direct opposite of the illumination, — to Komanti- 
cism. Among the foreign influences which gave rise to this 
movement we may mention in the first place Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and the Knglish philosophers. All these stand 
on the ground of the illumination, but they undermine its 
foundation. Voltaire directs his sarcasm against the per- 
fection of the world as the optimistic rationalism ot Leibniz 
had represented it. Rousseau champions the cause of the 
heart against the bead ; he emphasizes the importance of 
nature, and of the unconscious, as opposed to conscious rea- 
Bon; he praises innocent simplicity and good will above 
the arrogance of the culture of the understanding. English 
empiricism combat« rationalism in epistemology and meta- 




physics. Wheu carried to its extreme form by Hume, it 
denies the posaibility of metaphysics or of natural theology 
in general. It asserts that there is no absolute knowledge 
of the world, that reality does not manifest itself to human 
reason. A metaphysical theory of the world, according to 
the view to which Hume's Dialogues on Natural Religion 
leads, is based rather on the disposition of the heart than 
upon reason and demonstration. It possesses the sub- 
jective necessity of faith, not the objective necessity of 
knowledge. 

Similar transformations in the German world of thought 
are connected with the names of Winckelmann, Lessing, 
Hamann, Herder. Goethe, and Schiller. To this group 
also belongs Kant. These men all grew up in the school 
of the illumination, but they all transcend the concep- 
tions of the illumination. For they abandon strict ration- 
alism and advance to the historico-genetic standpoint, which 
asserts that things are not fashioned according to fixed 
plans, they develop and grow. Neither the great works of 
art and literature, nor the great historical achievements like 
language and religion, nor even nature and her products 
have been contrived as means for the realization of ends. 
Organic growth became the dominant concept, superseding 
the notion of mechanical creation. The view of the world 
which belongs to this type of tbouj,'ht is evolutionary pan- 
theism. Tbis displaced the metaphysic of the illumination, 
anthropomorphic theism. 

A transformation in our attitude towards life, and in onr 
general view of the world always shows itself first in the 
««thetic Geld. We find, therefore, that this is the case here. 
Elopstock, Winckelmann, and Lessing shake men's faith in 
the rationalistic aesthetic, and in the art and poetry whose 
expression it is, or which has been framed according to its 
niles. Klopstock turns from the French to the English, from 
, irt to nature, and from what is foreign to what is domestic 
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and national. Gottsched and the poetry formed after the rules 
of classic verse are despised. Winckeltnann proclaimed the 
degradation of the court academy art in the midst of its own 
territory. He accused it of being a product of arbitrary 
choice, and of pandering to the vulgar taste for what is fash- 
ionable and exaggerated. In this he contrasts it with the 
Bimplicity and calm nobility of the art of the Greeks. Their 
works of art are not imitative products, fashioned according 
to the rules of academic art for the satisfaction of vanity or 
for the purpose of entertaining the fashionable world, but 
they have proceeded by uniform development from the 
national life itself. Leasing, the hero who rejoiced in con- 
Sict, begins his great war against everything which is can- 
onical and conventional, against the dogmas of the old 
«esthetics and poetics, as well as against the dogmas of the 
orthodox or new-fashioned rational theology. He is the 
first who sees Spinoza's thoughts shining through Leibniz's 
system, the first who ventured to follow up Spinoza's thought 
of the If xal iräv, the doctrine of the All-One. 

When Lessing in the summer of 1780 carried on those 
conversations with F. H. Jacobi about Spinoza in Gleim'a 
garden-house, he did not know that the work was already 
thought out which should give the death blow to the meta- 
physics of the illumination. This work was the Critique 0/ 
Pure Reason. Kant showed that the world is in no respect 
snch a transparent thought-product as the illumination 
assumed ; indeed, that reality in general cannot he appre- 
hended by our thought, that it necessarily transcends the 
standpoint of knowledge. And from this there followed for 
him the further consequences that religion cannot be derived 
from or demonstrated by reason, as the illumination at- 
, tempted- Its roots lie deeper, they are to be sought in the 
wili The will, the practical side of our nature, determinea 
the fundamental direction of our view of the world, as it 
determines the value of human life. Kant himself did not 
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»complete the transition from the iatellectualistic to the 
Toluntaristic metaphysics and psychology. He still pos- 
sessed, even to the end, too great confidence in the power 
of reason. But tie started the movement which was fully 
carried out by Schopenhauer. 

Kant's younger countryman, Hamann, the "magician of 
the North," had many points of contact with him. In 
Hamann, the pietistic sceptic, the reaction against rational- 
ism ia almost transformed into a hostility towards reason. 
■ fie will allow almost no merit to reason except that 
it leads men to a knowledge of its inevitable shortcomings. 
In 80 far as Hume and Kant (whom he once called the 
Prnstiian Hume) effect this, he recognizes in them the true 
philosophy. He was especially concerned with the problem 
of the origin of language and poetry, and finds its source, 
not in the reason, where the philosophers of the illumina- 
tion had sought it, but in the dispositions and passions 
through which nature works. Hamann is the prophet of 
those inclined to mysticism among the devout of both con- 
fessions who at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
■introduced the great revival of the emotional religiosity 
which clings fast to mysteries. 
A pupil of Kant and Hamann is Herder, though both of 
them regard him as influenced by Hume and Rousseau. 
His importance in the development of the German intel- 
lectual life consists in the fact that he destroyed rational- 
ism in the philosophy of history. Language, poetry, religion, 
are not manufactured products, but natural growths, which 
are produced by the different peoples with the same inner 
necessity with which the various regions produce different 
farms of plant and animal life. With this is connected 
Herder's fondness for the original form of poetry, the popu- 
Llar ballads. This is genuine poetry, which cannot 1« said 
ltd the manufactured verses of the professors of poetics and 
r pnpils. And the same is true of religion. Keligioo is 
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originally poetry, tlie great world-poem which the spirit of 
the people produces in its struggle with reality, and in 
which are reflected its own nature and destiny. It is said 
that religion is the manifestation of God. That is certainly 
true, but the manifestation of God through human nature, 
in the same sense that Homer is a manifestation of God, or 
the Zeus of Phidias, or the Madonna of Raphael. This 
point of view overthrows the old doctrine of special inspira- 
tion. It also destroys rationalistic theology, which explains 
religion as the invention of priests and religious societies, 
and seeks to purify it, by critical endeavors, of what is false 
and unessential. The final postulate of the new point of 
view is here again pantheistic metaphysics : the entire 
world is the manifestation of God. Herder too found in 
Spinoza hia philosopher, 

Goethe's thought, which was enriched by Herder, moved 
in the same path. Pantheism, poetically apprehended through 
feeling, is his faith,-— Spinoza's philosophy and Kousseau'a 
sensibility to nature united. His first great poetical works, 
Werth^x, Pa-ust,_ l^methiu», are entirely filled with this 
spirit He despised the conventional philosophy and science 
of the schools ; he scorned the understanding which works 
designedly and according to rule, — eiieheii-csin natura, so 
chemistry names it ! Feeling and intuition are everything ; 
name and concept are only the external appearance. This 
is the doctrine that he proclaims with youthful vehemence. 
But even in the scientific form of his later thought, there 
remains the opposition to the median ico-rational view. 
This shows itself in his color theory, as aversion towards 
Newton; in his geological and biological views as dislike for 
the Plutonian hypothesis, and as belief in the gradual growth 
and development of natural forms. It is the idea of organic 
development which gave direction to his scientific thinking. 
Development, organic increase, is also the form of his per- 
sonal life and practical activity. To both is the idea foreign 
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of producing according to set plan. In his own person the 
wonderful richness of his nature unfolded itself in unbroken 
continuity throughout hia long life without the haate and 
commotion of voluntarily setting ahout to produce it. And 
in the same way his groat poetical works took form in an 
organic way from his own inner experience. Thus Goethe 
is in bis own person the living refutation of the old, narrow, 
rationalistic view of thu niiture of poetry, and of life, and of 
reality in general. Schiller also was impregnated with the 
doctrines of Spinoza and Rousseau before he found his world- 
fonnula in the Kantian philosophy ; but neither in hia 
practical nor in his theoretical philosophy did tha influences 
of bis early mode of thought disappear. 

To sum up: In the half-century wliich followed the death 
of Christian Wolff a mighty transformation had occurred. 
The intellectual theology of niason which ti.iok the form 
of anthropomorphic theism had bi:en replaced by n poetic, 
nataralietic pantheism as the fundamental form of its view 
of the world. God is the All-One who manifests his nature 
both in the worhl and in the process of organic development. 
The highest re velatio n of his nature for us is found in the 
s pirit usl lijs of man in society. Dogmatic anthrojximor- 
phiem, such as rational theology tried to construct, is impos- 
sible; but a symbolic anthropomorphism may perhaps be 
allowed. If the nature of tlie All-One manifests itself in 
man. man may represent God afttr his own image, not with 
intention of thereby adequately defining the nature of 
I, but («rhaps with the conviction that what is best and 

ipest in human nature is not foreign to the nature of God ; 
indeed that it forms the essence of his nature. 

To have cleared the ground and pointed the way to these 
thoughts, which have become dominant in the poetry and 

ilosophy of the German people, is the imperishable service 

KanL 
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KANTS LIFE AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 



Literature : Information regarding Kant's life ia meagre. The 
main xource is a number of biographiuaJ sketches that were [lubliafaed 
iminediatel; after his death by pupils and a<lmirers, and are largely 
lUled with descriptions of Knut when an old man, taken from peraonal 
recol lectio u. Tims JaclimiMiii, Im. Kant in Brie/en an eintn Freund ; 
Wasiauski, KanI in i. lelslen Lebemjahren ; Biok, Ansichlen au* Kanit 
Leben ; Hasse, Leute Aeiuseruugen Kaixla, Sonietliiiig more is contained 
in Borowski'a Darstellung ilea Lebens und Charaklers Kaitls (1804) ; the 
first outline was coni^ioBed as early as 179^ aud revised by Kant him- 
aelf. Then, in addition, there are the letters to and from Kant, the 
number of which is indeed not vary great, on account of Kant's dis- 
inclinatioii to writ« letters ; and they give very httle information of a 
personal character. (In Hartenstein 's edition of the Works the 
tetters are found in viii., pp. 64EK816. The number has been greatly 
inci'eased by Reicke's collection in the new edition published by the 
Berlin Academy, ) Finally, there is the correspondence of his Köuigs- 
berg acquaintances, especially that of Hamann. From these materials 
F. W. Schubert has written a connected account of Kant's life and 
literary aolivil.y for Ihe edition of the Worhi edited by Rosenkranz 
and himself (1842, xi., 2 of the edition). This, without any further 
investigation, bos generally been wade the basis of subsequent exposi- 
tions. K. Keicke has made important additions in Kanlinna, Beiträge 
zu 7. Kants Lehen und Schriften (ISGO, reprinted mainly from the N. 
Preuss. Prop. Btällem). E. Anioldt, in his valuable Slwdie Kants 
Jugend (1882, reprinted from the Allpreuts. Monatsschrift), has snb- 
jecled the tradition to sharper criticism and drawn what could be 
obtained of value from oifiaial docunienU. In his critical Exkursen 
aur Kani/iirschiing (1894), he has given a very detailed account of 
Kant's academics activity as a teacher. B. Erdmann, Af. Knulzen und 
seine Zeit (18TÜ), is also of importance as giving detailed and full 
information regarding the intellectual life of Königsberg at the time 
when Kant received his education there, and especially of the two 
men to whom he owed most, F. A. Schultz and M. Knutzen. A book 
in which one breathes the very atmosphere that prevailed in the 
circle to which Kant belonged in his later life is the autobiography 
of Kant's friend and younger contemporary, the war counsellor 
SchefEner (I^eipzig, ISS.')). [The only extensive biography of Kant in 
English ia by J. H. W. Stuckenberg, The Life of Immanuel Kant, 
Loudon, 1882. It is corapiied from the Gernian sources mentioned 
above. Among the many 8hc)rter sketches of Kant's life in English, 
we may refer especially to W. Wallace's Kant, in BlackumtyTs Philo- 
sophical Classics, Edinburgh. 1882, and E. Caird's The Critical Phllo.'- 
ophy of KanI, London and New York, 1889. — Trb.] 
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KANT'S LIFE AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

L BioaRAi'iiicAi. Sketch 

Kant was born at Kiinigsberg in Prussia on the 
'^d of April, 1724, and died at the snnie [ilace on the 
12th of February, 1804. 

Hia life was passed within a narrow circle. He was a 
Qeiman professor of the old style : to work, to teach, to 
write books, was the sum and substance of hi.s life. Impor- 
tant external events, exciting crises, other than intellectual, 
in his history there are none. His birthplace, Königsberg, 
with its university, is the scene of his life and activity. 
He spent only a few years, as tutor iu a country family, 
outside its walls, and never passed the boundaries of hia 
native province. Prussia at that time, before the annexa- 
tion of the Vistula province in the first division of Poland, 
a German island in the far East. Its relations with the 

irraan Baltic countries, with Mitau and Riga, were closer 

id more intimate than with the West, and CourlauJ and 
livonia at that time supplied a considerable portion of the 
Königsberg student body. Königsberg, the chief city of this 
re^on in the second Iialf of the eighteenth century, had a 
population of about fifty thousand people, living in about 
six hundred houses, and vma therefore a quite important 
city for those days. Kant himself (in the Preface to the 
Anthropology') boasts that as tlie centre of the political and 
iotelleclual life of the country, as the port and commercial 

itie of 8 widely extended inland territory, inhabited by 
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a variety of Eastera peopltsB. it waa favornbly situated for 
obtaining knowledge of the world and ot the various races 
of men. 

Like so many of the spiritual leaders of our people, Kant 
also sprang from the poorer class ot citizens. His father. 
Johnnn Greorg, was a saddler (harness-maker) of small 
means. Our Immanuel (who owes his name to the Prussian 
Calendar) was the fourth child of his marriage with Anna 
Begina Reuter. Five other children were born later. Only 
three of Kant's sisters and one brother lived to old age. The 
brother was first a teacher, then a pastor, in Courland. Two 
sisters lived in obscure circumstances in Königsberg after 
having been servants in their younger days. An uncle 
(Eichter), who was in somewhat prosperous circumstances, 
and helped to bear the expense of publishing Kant's first 
work, was a shoemaker. As Kant never married, his sisters' 
children became his heirs.^ 



I 



1 Id the Baitische MonatSKhriß, 1S93, pp. S35 fF., Diedrichs gives an accoaiit 
o( the life of the brother, Jobann Heinrich. He was eleven rears yoQDger 
than Immanuel, unci waa his pupil at the univemity. He went to Coarluid 
as famik tnlor, became rector at Mitau, and finally paatur at Alt-Rahdeo, 
dyiu); thece in 1800. The essay nffortls us interestiDg iofonnatioD regardiDg 
the relation of Kant to his family during their later life. It contains ssreral 
letters of the brother and his wife to Kant, and also a few letters of the latter 
to his hrother and the children. The cool, business. like tone of the elder 
brother, who writes only at very long interrals, contrasts strongly with (ha 
ftftectionsM tone which the younger employs. Kant interested himself in 
hii sisters, and in the children of his brother and sister, during hii life, by 
reoderiiig them aMiaUuce io their poor circnmsiancos. but he maintaiueil 
little personal commaaicstion with them. 

1 add here a word regarding the alleged immigratioD of the family frotn 
Scotland. I say " alleged," although the aasertion is usually made with th» 
nCmoat confidence. Indeed, we have Kant's own statements for the fwTt. In 
a draft of a tetter to a Swediihclergymaa who had inqnired of the famous man 
concerning his origin, Kant says that his grandfather, stonf> with many others, 
" St the end of the last and the begiuning of the present century (I know not 
for what cause) emigrated from Scotland to Fnusia, and lived hi citizens in 
the Prussia n-Lithuaniau city of Tilsit'' (riii., p. S04, Borowski, p, 21). AIbd 
the name appeared to him to indicate this origin. The old moile of apellinf; 
' Cant ' is said to bare led to Che pronunciation ' Zant,' which he ilialiked, and 
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£uit is the third great scholar among Germau philoso- 
phers who came from the rauks of the tradespeople. Me- 
laochthon's father was an armorer ; Christian Wolff's father 
I tanner. These circnmstauces have not been without 

rtermanent influence on the character of German philosophy. 
■he French and English philosophers of the seventeenth 
eighteenth centuries are men of the world ; they live in 
)ciety ; their writings are the talli of salons. The Uermao 
philosophers are professors, their sphere of activity the uni- 
versity world; the form of their writings is scholastic. A 
middle- class respectability of thought, and oftentimes a 
aomewhat didactic mode of expression, are their most char- 

tbM«/oTC to ha*B been cluugeU bj him Ui Kant. The evidence of the chnrch 
regiiceT &t Memel shows that Kant's atatemenM regafdia); the hiator/ of hi» 
hmilir are oot eaCitle^l lo ancooditioual confidence. Kaut's f^randfather, 
Uaua Kant (alio Kund, not Cant), was a banietw-maker at Uemel. Bad bad 
thne aona, — AdaiD (IG7S), Johann Georg (16S3J, Frietlncli (lESS), baptited 
llMra ID the Lntbeiao Chorcli. The middle one is the philoaopher's father 
|E. Arnoldl, Kaiiti Jugend, p. 2). I canuot refrain from the conjei^ture that 
in the Mory of the Scottish origin we are not dealing with an<r we11-autben(i- 
«Ued recollectioD, bnt with one of thiwe va^e fiunil_r traditions of foreign 
docent which are fonnd bo frequently in Germany, and which one i» not 
booDd to belieie. I think that it is qnite possible that Kant's ftraudfather 
•M boni at MeiDel. A sesrrh of the parts of the register of the Johanni* 
chBich, which are stilt in existence back to 1614. which Vicar Gronan kindly 
nndertook, bu discuvered no positive evidence for this, Bnt the baptismal 
rtoords of the vcora 1643-1661 are lackinK, and the name of Hans Kant may 
poMibly have appeared in them. Herr P. I..engniDg. of the JobaDois chorch, 
rightly points out ia a letter that if Hans Kant had really come from Scot- 
land a> a grown man, it would be strange that he did not belouK to the 
Btfornied Congregation {I>ntch and Scottish) at that time in Memel. Of 
Dcmrse his marriage with a German might explain the baptism of the children 
in the Lutheran Chuicb. That we can draw no conrlosion regarding foreign 
deaceni from the name Knnt (Cant is nowhere to be found, althoagh Kandt. 
Kante, occur in the school ee^^catcs of the philosopher] is evident from th« 
fact alone that the Berlin city register contains the name no fewer than foui^ 
tMD times. What tricks Kant's memori- played with him in later yean is 
shown by a commmtication by Hasse, a colleague of Kant's, He says that 
Kant had often thanked him for explaining to bim the meaning of hia name 
Inimannel (Ood with ns), and told him that since that time be bad wrilten 
the name correctly, attbongh before that he had spelled it Emanuel This 
M cBTtainly not the case at any time (f/ Vaihiuger, Kaiililudien, H.. p.3TT). 
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acteriBtic marks. With its popular traits is also closely con- 
nected its relation to religiou, which it treats as a serious 
concern. The philosophers of the world, Voltaire or Hume, 
when they speak ot religion, think of something which they 
know as the object of political speculation by statesmen, of 
personal calculation on the part of men of the Church, as a 
subject for witticisms by authors and educated people, — a 
something also which is of interest to the reflective philoso- 
pher as a natural phenomenon appearing among the masses 
of mankind; but they have scarcely ever been brought into 
close contact with a man to whom religion was the great 
interest of life, 

Kant, on the other hand, had grown up among sach 
people. His parents belonged to the pietistic movement 
which was just at tliat time passing eastwards, and which 
insisted upon the personal appropriation of religion. To his 
motlier more especially, religion appears to have been a 
matter of living faith. And her son showed that he re- 
tained throughout his life a strong sense of his own real 
connection with such people. He never lost the lively ap- 
preciation of what he owed to his parents. Even when past 
middle life his thinking often springs from the environment 
of his youth. He praises the moral atmosphere in which he 
was reared, the homely discharge of duties, the strict con- 
scientiousness, the deep piety of his parents. In reply to 
Kink, he once said : " Even if the religious consciousness of 
that time, and the conceptions of what is called virtue and 
piety were by no means clear and satisfactory, it yet oon- 
taiued the root of the mattet. One may say of pietism what 
one will ; it suffices that the people to whom it was a serious 
matter were distinguished in a manner deservhig of all re- 
spect. They possessed the highest good which man can 
enjoy — that repose, that cheerfulness, that inner peace 
which is disturbed by no passions. No want or persecution 
rendered them discontented ; no controversy was able to stir 




them to aoger or to enmity. In a word, even the mere on- 
looker was involuntarily compelled to respect. I still re- 
member how once disputes arose between the harness-mak- 
ing and saddler trades regarding their privileges, during 
which my father suffered much. But, nevertheless, this 
quarrel was treated by my parents, even in family conver- 
sation, with such forbearance and love towards their oppo- 
nents, and with so much trust in Providence, that the 
memory of it, although I was then a boy, has never left me." 

He see ms to ha ve stood hi specially close relations to his 1^ 
mother. He praises tier as a woman ot gfBdt uatuint"ätülity, 
of noble heart, and of fervent, though by no means senti- 
mental, religions feeling. 

It was through her, as it appears, that a way was opened 
for him to pursue his studies. She was a faithful hearer 
and admirer ot the preacher and Cousiatorial Councillor. 
F. A. Schultz (1692-1763).' This excellent man, who had 
been a student of Francke and Wolff in Halle, and united 
solid scientific and philosophic attainments with pietistical 
devoutuess. was both a professor in the university, and 
director of the Colhijium Fridti-idanum, a high school 
estabhshed shortly before this time on the Halle model. 
He was personally acquainted with Kant's parents, and with 
the talents of the boy, whom the mother, perhaps, brought 
with her to the devotional hour in his own house, and he 
Bilvised the son to pursue his Btudie;;. And so it hapjieued 
that in the autumn of 1732, the eight-year> old boy was 
entered at the FTideHcianum. He attended the institution 
until he left it for the university (1740). There, in addition 
to pietiatically colored religious instruction, he had an oppor- 
Itmity to acquire, above all, solid training in the Latin lan- 
guage and literature under Heydenreich. In later life Kant 
wrote and spoke good lUtin, and oftentimes quotations from ■ 
Latin classical writers flow from his pen. 

■ BcftanliiiS him, «e« EnlniiUiD. Martm Kimtan und leitu Zrit, pp. 23 B. 
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In the autumn of 1740 Kaut was matriculaUid in the 
university of his native city. His mother had not lived to 
see the day, having died in 1737 at the age of forty years, 
of a sickness, as is narrated, which was brought on by nurs- 
ing a friend. Kant began his studies, after the usual fashion, 
in the philosophical faculty, which then occupied essentially 
the position that had belonged to it since the middle ages, 
that of a preparatory institution for the three higher facul- 
ties. Its work was to complete the linguistic and literary 
instruction of the Latin school by means of a course in the 
general or philosophical sciences, and thus to prepare far 
the professional studies of one of the higher faculties. 
Since the Königsberg University, and more specially the 
philosophical faculty, is the frame in which Kant'a entire 
future life is set, a short description of it may not seem un- 
desirable to the reader. I take it from the history of the 
Königsberg University published by Amoldt in 1746. lu 
this the modesty of all the appointments is very manifest. 
Moreover, one needs only to have seen the old university 
buildings on the Pregel to be conscious of the difference be- 
tween a university at that time and in our own day ; it is 
not much more than a shed compared with the university 
palaces of the present time. 

The number of ordinary [regular] professors in the 
philosophical faculty was eight. In addition, there was 
an extraordinary professor tor each subject. The subjects 
were the following : (1) Hebrew, (2) Mathematics, (3) 
Greek, (4) Logic and Metaphysics, (5) Practical Philoso- 
phy, (6) Natural Science, (7) Poetics, (8) Oratory and 
History.* According to the ordinance of studies of the 
year 1735, "Every ordinary professor sliall treat the sub- 
jects which he professes in such a way as to complete in his 
public lectures one science each semester ; for example, logic 
in one and metaphysics in another ; similarly natural law is 

' 11., p. 3*6. 
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to be completed in one, ethics in the other half-year. The 
object of this is that the Htuilents, esi^cialiy those who are 
poor, may have an opportunity to hear all parts of philoso- 
phy in public lectures without payment of fees, and in one 
or another half-year may hear treated all the fundamental 
sciences of philosophy." In like manner the Hebrew pro- 
fessor ia to treat in summer the historical books of the Old 
Testament, and in winter the five books of Moses ; the Greek 
professor is annually to give a survey of the entire New 
Testament, and to conduct his class in such a way that the 
students themselves shall be required to expound the text. 
The professor of mathematics is to lecture each year on 
arithmetic, geometry, trigonometry, and astronomy. The pro- 
fessor of oratory and historj- had in winter to treat of style 
in the following way : Two hours were given to expounding 
an author, a third to lectures on the principles of oratory, 
aod in the fourth the papers prepared by the stndents were 
publicly criticised, partly in Latin, partly in German, In 
summers he had universal history, lecturing in alternate years 
on the period before Christ and the Christian era. The pro- 
fessor of poetics had to do with respect to the Latin language, 
what tlie professor of oratory did with regard to style, and 
every two years to devote a half-year to German poetry. 
The professor of physics "mu.'it teach either experimental 
physics in one half-year and theoretical in the other, or, in 
case he wishes to combine them, conclude his course in 
one year, since then the professor extraordinary can treat 
every half-year some part of phijsica sacra. In general, 
also, professors would do well, after they have completed 
their lectures, to hold examinations upon them, partly to 
leara how well their auditors have understood the various 
points, partly to stimulate their diligence and attention and 
to discover studcuts of ability and perseverance, or even to 
bold spedftl collegia examinatoria." ^ 

' I., p. 336. 
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It is evident, both from the form and the content of the 
instructioD, that the institution was nothing more than a 
s.^hool.1 

Of Kant's student days at the university little is known 
witli certainty. Among his teachers the still youthful pro- 
fessor extraordinary, Martin Knutzen (1713-51), attracted 
him most Knutzeu's lectures extended over the entire 
field of philosophy and included mathematics and natural 
science," It is reported that Kant also enjoyed peTsonal 
relations with him and was supplied with books out of his 
private hbrary. He was indebted to Kuutzeii not merely for 
his introduction to the Wolffian philosophy, but also especially 
for introducing him to the study of mathematics and physics, 
and for his acquaintance with Newton, It appears that tor 
a long time mathematical, scientific, and cosmological studies 
formed his main interest. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that these sciences were then an integral part of the 
unitary science, philosophy. Perhaps, also, a reaction against 
the excess of pietistic and dogmatic religious instruction re- 
ceived at school, of which there are other signs too, may have 
had some part in inclining Kant towards the mathematical 

' I'hst it was not a higher inatitiitiaii of leuruing appears alxu from the fol- 
lowiDg : " All faaenO umtious unit oddresHea, aa well a» tuldreaaes of coagratu, 
latiou, must be prepureil in prose, uot run into theology, anil be Bobmitted to 
the censorship of the profoBsor of eloi[oence. on penaltj- of twenty marks. 
Also it is forbidden on the name penalty lu nse in thofB any reference to par- 
ticolar family circunistauces. or to name per:ioiis and describe events of their 
livei, bat all such thiu^a elioll remain pro/eiiori elm/titnlin prh-ativt " 
(ii., p, 350), The univereity proEeneoni had thue a monopoly in pteparinf; 
occaaional addresses, especially funeral oratioDS with personal roferencu, of 
(WttrM for a fee. In the higher schools, coadacting fniierals with singing 
formed a regalar part of the teacher's income. The position of the scholar's 
profession can be readily anderstood from facts of this kind. The great 
cliange, the raising of the academic irorld to the rank of the nobility, has 
began to take place since Che end of the eighteenth cent ory under the iiillueiice 
of the great intellwtnal. political, and social transformation, that affected 
Germany and Prance in particular. 

' KrdmaoD, in Martin Knuttta und teiat Ziii, reproduces a syllabus al thetie 




sciences. In the same way, it was not an accident that among 
the Latin authors he had a special preference for Lucretius. 
In addition it is certain thai he heard also theological lec- 
tures (Dogmatics) from his old patron Schultz. Whether 
he ever had any thought of entering the clerical profession 
is doubtful, just as is the story that he made a trial of 
preaching in a country church. It is reported also that he 
aided some fellow-students with whom he was friendly 
in their studies, which aQbrded much relief to him in his 
straitened financial circumstances , How long he heard lec- 
tures cannot be determined with certainty. It is known, how- 
ever, that in the summer semester of 1746 he handed to the 
dean of the philosophical faculty a work entitled, Tlioughts 
on the True Evaluation of Dynamic Forces, which had been 
already printed. This first work, a thorough discussion of 
the point at issue between Descartes and Leibniz regard- 
ing the measure of force, even if it cannot he called a contri- 
bution to the subject, bears witness to the extensive and 
thorough philosophical and scientific studies and also to the 
independence of judgment of its youthful author. An active 
self-reliance, almost deGant in tone, and an openly expressed 
contempt for those who after the manner of gregarious ani- 
mals followed the authority of great names, proclaimed a 
man who felt conscious of strength to go his own way. 

In the same year, on the 24th of March, 1746, his father 
died. The son wrote as an entry in the family chronicle 
which his mother had hitherto kept : " May God, who did not 
permit him to taste many joys in this life, grant to him in 
return to be a partaker of everlasting happiness." The 
church burial register contains as an entry the following 
brief but significant words: "Private" (i. e., without inter- 
ment services), ■' Poor." A similar entry had been made at 
the time of his mother's death, nine years before.^ 

Poverty had been the companion of Kant's youth. For 
' AruoMt, p. &1. 
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more than a decade it was still to remaiu his constant at- 
tendant. After the university there followed his years as a 
family tutor, at that time tlie regular course for one who 
was without private means. Of this period we have nocer^ 
tain information. It ia said that he was first a teacher in a 
pastor's house (Judsi:hen, near l-!umbiuneu), and later in the 
family of a country landholder {Von Hülsen, near Mehrun- 
gen). Finally, he entered into relations with the Count 
Kayserling's family. It is doubtful, however, whether he 
lived permanently in this house as a tutor. But he stood in 
specially close relations with the countess, an admirable, 
finely educated woman. In her house (she lived after 1772 
in Königsberg) he continued to be highly regarded. A por- 
trait of the youthful Kant by the Countess's hand has lately 
been discovered.' 

In the year 1755 he began his work as private lecturer at 
the University of Königsberg. After he qualified (pro- 
movMH) with a treatise entitled De igne, and held a disputa- 
tion over the work, Principiorum primorum coi/nilionit 
mdaphi/gicat nova dilundatio (with which still another dispu- 
tation over the treatise Mimadologia physka was connected), 
he began his lectures in the winter semester of 1756-56 as 
magister Ugcns. For fifteen years he remained in this posi- 
tion. Twice his applications for a vacant professorship were 
unsuccessful. The second of these applications was ad- 
dressed to Catherine II.; for Königsberg was, from 1757 to 
the time of the peace, under the control of the Kussian 
government. The professorship of poetics which became 
vacant in 1764 and which was offered him from Berlin, he 
declined. In 1766 he sought and obtained tlie vacant posi- 
tion of assistant librarian of the castle library, a position 
which yielded an income of sixty-two thalers. 

' A reproiiiictioii of thia, tho oldest portrait of Knnt, appeitred in Voihing- 
er'a KanlMlxidien IL, S, together with hd arcount liT E, Fromm of Kant's r«!»- 
tioUB to tlie Kayaerlint; [smilj. [This portimjt w«i tlso reproduced in . 
Pkilatophi<at RtmtK. VIII. 3.] 
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Nevertheless, it is not necessary to think of Kant's posi- 
tion during these years as an entirely undesirable one. The 
position of a privat doccnt was then, in general, freer and 
more desirable than at present. The professorships were 
much less ofUcial in character than in our time, especially 
in the philosophical faculty. The salary was small, aud 
there was yet nothing to give to the senior a superior rank, 
even as a teacher. Nor did the instruction in the philo- 
sophical faculty lead up to a state examination, as has been 
more and more the rule since 1812, when the exarnen pro 
/acuUate docendi was introduced. Thus, at that time a pro- 
fessor was nothing more than a teacher who sat in the 
faculty and received a small salary from the funds of the 
university. Even the professor ordinariiis gave, in addition 
to the public lectures which were retjuired of him, and for 
which he received a salary, numerous private lectures in his 
own auditorium, on all the disciplines which belonged to 
his chair. The honorarium from this source, which was 
treated as a purely private affair, usually made up an im- 
portant part of his income. There was nothing, therefore, to 
prevent a successful privat decent from having more hearers 
and perhaps a larger income than a professor. Kant's lec- 
tures were soon very highly esteemed, and attracted many 
hearers, not only from among the students, but also from 
among men of high rank, and he often lectured before the 
officers of the garrison, even when Königsberg was occupied 
by the Russian troops. 

At the beginning of hia academic career, his philosophico- 
scientidc interest, as appears from his lectures and writings, 
was particularly directed toward the external world. Besides 
logic and metaphysics, which from the beginning occupied 
the most prominent position, he treated in his lectures 
especially of mathematics and natural science. Physical 
geography, which Kant was the first to introduce into the 
nniversity courses, soon became a favorite subject. This 
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was much appreciated, even outside the circle of students ; 
and since it brought together what was most interesting 
and important from the world of nature and man, it was 
able to olTer guidance for the tour for culture which was at 
that time common, or even to become a substitute for it.' As 
the literary fruit of his cosmological investigations and stud- 
ies of the natural sciences, he pubhshed, in addition to some 
small essays on physical geography, in the year 1755, a work 
entitled Univenal History of Nalure and Theory of the 
Heavens, or an Attempt to Treat uf the Formation and Origin 
of the Entire Structure of the World according to Newtonian 
Principles, This work is of great significance, standing as 
it does at the beginning of Kant's activity as an author. It 
was dedicated to Frederick II., hut appeared originally with- 
out the name of the author. It was not until later that it 
received the recognition which it deserved; at first, through 
the failure of the publisher, it remained almost unnoticed. 
That Kant attached great importance to it appears from the 
fact that he twice called attention to its main content by 
giving summaries of it (1763, 1791). The problem which 
he set for himself in this work was to explain genetically 
the structure of the cosmos, and es[>ecially of our planetary 
system, entirely in accordance with physical principles, 
Newton had regarded the first arrangement of the world 
system as the direct work of God. But Kant begins where 
Newton had left off, and shows how through the immanent 
activity of physical forces, cosmic systems arise and perish 
in never-ending rotation. The direct interposition of Grod 
is here neither necessary nor applicable. It may indeed be 
rightly questioned whether Kant's attempt is so closely 
related as is often assumed to the theory which Laplace 



1 P. Lehmana, Kanit Btdeatang aU aiadtmischer Ldirtr der Erdkunde. 
1886. Arnoldt, ^n(. Eihurae, pp. 283 tS. G. H, Srhöne, "Die Stellung 
KbiiM innerhnlh iler f^eographuclieQ Wiuensch&ft." Alipnau, MiMatttthrift, 
XXXV. (1896), pp. an fl. 
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afterwards worked oul, that the plauetary bodies are broken 
o£f from a rotating central body and are arranged through 
its attraction.^ Kant stands in close relation to the old 
cosmogooic theories (Lucretius was an author in whom he 
had much confidence), but he stood firmly on the Newtonian 
principle of gravitation and the results of modern astronomy. 
In general we may say that it is liis lively and fertile imag- 
ination rather than the exactness of his investigation which 
ja worthy of mention. It ranges hither and thither, even 
the fantastic, to discover possible ideas regarding the 
■elopment of the cosmos and tlie earth. 
What he says in the preface to this work, regarding the^ 
relation of natural science to religion is worthy of atten- 
tion. Religion has no interest in setting limits to tne 
mechanical explanation of natural phenomena. It is just i 
the possibility of a purely mechanical explanation which 
fumifihes the best proof of the original purposive character 
of the nature of all its elements. On the other hand, he ' 
protests against all explanation of particular phenomena 
from particular purposes of God, — a kind of explanation to 
which the "easy philosophy that trii.'s to hide its vain un- 
certainty under a pious air" is prone. This method is fatal 
to faith, since a later natural explanation helps the natnral- 
ist to a triumph. In this passage we have an indication of 
the view which is systematically worked out by the critical 
philoeophy; natural science and religious faith are com- 
pletely indifferent to each other and are therefore to be 
entirely separated. Their intermixture in physico-theology 
is equally injurious for science and for fidth. That this 
opinion of his aroused anxiety among strict and narrow- 
minded persons, we may conclude from the behavior of bis 
old teacher and patron, Schult/. Before he would recom- 

■ Kbcrhknl. Dif Kotmogonie Kanu (Mnnirh nivsertalion, 1S93). ZöUon'a 
tmk, CtUr die .Vufur der Komtlen, pp. 496 fi., gire« K paDSgpic od Kaot'a 
1 miiil« la Batnral Mrieoce. 
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mend Kant for a professorship which the latter desired (it 
was in 1758), he sent for Kaut to come to him and receivßd 
him with the solemn question, " Do you fear God from your 
heart ? " Only after haviog received Kant's frank assurance 
that he did, would he use his influence in liis behalf. 

In the sixties a transformation begins to be apparent in 
Kant's thought, which we may call the Socratic tendency. 
The inner world, the realm of man and of his moral nature, 
gains an importance at the cost of the mathematico-acientitic, 
and even of the scholastico-metaphysical Kant's personal 
development is connected with the general movement of 
the time. It is the time in which the German spirit, awak- 
ening from its long lethargy, raises itself with astonishing 
rapidity and energy to the fulness of new life. Ijessing 
had begun the inÜuence. The subtle scholastic disputes 
of theological and metaphysical dogmatists, like the dead 
antiquarian scholarship, fall into disrepute. Philosophy 
endeavors, by throwing aside the rules of scholastic demon- 
stration, and by employing the German language, to exert 
an influence upon general culture. The public life of the 
nation begins to take form ; besides the sympathy for the 
modern belles letlres, in the age of Frederick and Joseph, 
a political self-consciousness appears among the better- 
educated classes. I may mention J. J. Moser in the 
South, Sclilözer and J. Moser in the North. Moreover, 
new influences from the West begin to bo felt. English 
philosophy and literature attract his attention. Shaftes- 
bury was a familiar author, and in addition he became 
acquainted with Hume, especially with his essays in the 
fields of mental and moral sciences. Among French 
authors we may mention, besides Voltaire, Montesquieu and 
Rousseau. 

To all these influences Kant, who rejoiced in the good 
fortune of a prolonged youth and long years of development, 
yielded himself with an open mind. As Lis biographers 




show, lu8 personal (eeliiig was nn)st strongly and directly 
touched by Rousseau. He himself, in a passage which has 
oft^Q been quoted, has spokeu of the change in disposition 
which Rousseau produced in hiin : " I myself am by inclina- 
tion an investigator. I feel an absolute thirst for knowledge, 

„and a longing uurest tor further information. There was a 
tne when I thought that all this constituted the real worth 
.nkind, and I despised the rabble who knew nothing, 
■ousseau has shown me my error. This dazzUng advantage 
LDishes, and I should regard myself as of much lees use 
L the common laborers if I did not believe that this 

* BpeculatioD (that of the Socratic-eritical philosophy) can 
give a value to everything else to restore the rights of 
humanity." * Thus it is a new valuation of knowledge for 
which he here acknowledges his obligations to Rousseau. 
Science and speculation are not of unconditional worth, they 
are not absolute ends in tliemselves, but means to a higher 
end whose purpose is to serve the moral destiny of mankind. 
The primacy of the moral over the intellectual, in the evalu- 
ation of the individual and in the determination of the pur- 
poses of the race, remains hereafter a constant feature of 
Kant's thought. And this gives philosophy a new signifi- 
cance. For, as practical wisdom (iVeiaheitshkre^, its func- 
tion is to bring sciences into relation to the highest pur- 
pose of humanity, and also to warn the individual against 
tlte arrogance of mere knowledge. Thus Rousseau, the 
philosopher of the microcosm, had replaced Newton, the 
philosopher of the macrocosm (Eant himself parallels 
die two men in this way).* The moral and anthropolog- 
ical interest, rather than cosmological and metaphysical 
speculation, assumes the central position. On the basis of 
this anthropocentric direction of thought, the critical phi- 
tceophy grew up. Its mission is to make an absolute end of 
coamological speculation, in order to render the moral the 
' VUI., p. Wa. * Vm.. p. 630. 
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essential element in & philosophy of life and of the world. 
One of the Reflections published by Erdmann (II. 59) clearly 
shows this tendency: '"The Critique of Pure Reason is a cure 
for a disease of the reason which has its root in our uatnre. 
This disease is the opposite of the inclination which binds 
us to our country {Heimweh); it is longing to wander beyond 
our propi-r sphere and establisli relations with other worlds." 
With this we may connect the question with which the 
Natural History of the Heavens closes : " Perhaps still other 
members of the planetary system are being transformed 
to prepare new abodes for us in other heavens. Who 
knows but that those satellites revolve about Jupiter in 
order to give us light in the future ? " 

I shall later treat together the writings of the sixties, in 
which this tendency first finds expression. Here I wish to 
place before the reader an excellent picture of the teacher at 
the height of his strength and influence. It is by Herder, 
who sat at Kant's feet during 1762-64, and who draws this 
aketch from memory : " I have had the good fortune to 
know a philosopher who was my teacher. In the prime of 
life he possessed the joyous courage of youth, and this 
also, as I believe, attended him to extreme old age. Hiß 
open, thoughtful brow was the seat of untroubled cheerful- 
ness and joy, his conversation was full of ideas and most 
suggestive. He had at his service jest, witticism, and 
humorous fancy, and his lectures were at once instructive 
and most entertaining. With the same spirit in which he 
criticised Leibniz, Wolff, Baumgarten. Crusius, and Hume, 
he investigated the natural laws of Newton, Kepler, and 
the physicists. In the same way he took up the writ- 
ings of Rousseau, which were then first appearing, — the 
£'mile and the H^loise, — as well as any new discovery with 
which he was acquainted in natural science, and estimated 
their value, always returning to speak of the unbiased knowl- 
edge of nature, and the mora] worth of man. The history of 
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men, of peoples, and of nature, mathematics, and experience, 
were the sources from which he euUvuned liis leeti 
conversation. Notliiug worth knowing was inJiffurent to 
him. No cabal or sect, no prejudice or reverence for 
had the slightest influence with him iu opposition to the 
extension and promotion of truth. He encouraged aud 
gently compelled his hearers to think for themselves ; despot- 
ism was foreign to his disposition. This man, whom I name 
with the greatest thankfulness and reverence, is Immauuel 
Kant i his image stands before me, aud is dear to me." • 

In 1770 Kant received the ordinary professorship in logic 
and melaphysic Shortly before this, calls had come to him 
from Jena and Erlangen. He had long been happy in the 
high estimate which the government placed upon his ser- 
vices. This appears especially from a Report of 1767, which 
»Qtains complimentary references to him and a magister 

Britfo ruT Btßrdertmg dtr IlamanitSt. W'trke, AoBg. Snphin, ivii,, p. 4W. 
Cf. the original vork of tho rear 1 792, xviiL, p. 304. Herder's picture of the 
jroDthful Ksnt of the (iities hna, howerer, m point. He toma it igunM tha 
Kantiuia and their anogant, even despotic dugmatiim, from wblch Kant 
hiinMlf Iras {i«e i " Xerer in the three rears in whii-h I heard him dailf on 
«U the philiMophicHl dUcipliueH hare I ever noticed the Blighl«et trace of 
■TTogaoce in him. To fauud a sect, to give his name to a cumpanj of 
diwJple». wai not the eod Cor which he strove. I[i* philoeoplir aroiued 
indepeodent thought, and I can scarcely imt^itic anvthing better adapted aud 
more eSective for the parpose than hia lectures." He «u far from U-irtf; 
■alii&ed with ipecnlation remote from experience, or enconragiiig pure think- 
ing, but was consCaiitly referring to ihe neceasity oT experience, of knowled)(e 
of (he world by meani of natnral hiatory and the history of people*. Even 
the Critiipie of Pure Heatm was written with the pnrpose of rooting out the 
thorn Cliickets of spB.'nlation. It certainly conld never have entered Kant's 
head that It would occur ta any one " to tmngplant the thombnsh, which he 
had beeu compened to uee in hedging-in false «pecolalion. into every good field 
M a garden product ; " or. to change the figure, (hat " the medicine he hwl 
pre«ctibed m a parge would nut merely be recommended a« the only and 
everlaiticg means of nourishment, bnt that people would have it thrunt upon 
tbsm and be bullied with all kinds of good and eril art*." " Still, did not 
this take place in the school of Socrates ' "—That Herder did not regard the 
Kant of the System so free from blame a» he in here reprexculed appear* 
from the itttalcritik, publiahed iu 1799. The opinions expressed there be bad 
fcild for a long time. 
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legens (Reusch). In the previous year the profuasors had 
been severely censured: Uiey took little pains to perform 
their duties when they were not emphatically enjoined and 
commanded to do ao. The king reserved to himself the 
right "to make an entirely new arrangement; at nil events 
to remove the teachers who were of no value to the univer- 
sity, and to place the university on the basis of Halle and 
Frankfort and appoint diligent professurs." ' KanL was held 
in especially high esteem by the miniKter, von Zedlitz, who 
controlled educational matters from 1771 to 1788. This ex- 
cellent man, who was fitted for liis post in an unusual degree 
by the refined and thorough nature of bis culture, and his 
high appreciation of intellectual and moral excellence, lost no 
opportunity of assuring the Königsberg philosopher of his 
esteem. When, in 1778, a professorship was vacant in Halle, 
by far the most important of the Prussian universities of that 
time, he repeatedly urged Kant to accept it, with the resjtect- 
able salary of 800 thalers, and the title of counsellor (/«>/- 
rath) if he wished it. Nevertheless, neither such attractions 
nor the claims of duty which the minister delicately urged 
upon him of not refusing the wider sphere of influence, were 
able to draw Kant from his home and his customary place. 
"All change makes me anxious." he writes to Herz,° "even 
when it seems to promise the greatest improvement of 
my condition. I believe I must heed this instinct of my 
nature if I am to draw a little longer the threads which the 
Fates spin very thin and brittle for me." He felt that he 
had still a great work to perform. — the reconstruction of 
philosophy. In the Dissertation on the Form and- Principles 
of the Sensible and InfetliffibU Worlds, with which he had 
entered upon his professorship in 1770, he liad taken the 
first step toward this restoration.^ 

■ Arnoldt, Krit. Exhirie, p. H7. » VIII., p. 70S. 

* E. Fromm [Ann! und die preun. Zrniur, 1894, p. 6») hu CoUertod the 
(uUowing infortnaiioti regarding Kant's aftlory from the records of th« prJTj 
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In 1781 the Critique of Fare Hcaaon, thu fulfitmeiit of the 
promise oF the Dissertation, finally appeared. It was dedi- 
cated to Zedlitz. 

The further history of Kant's life is the history of the 
origin of his works, and of the effect wliicli they exercised 
upon the time. The eighties are the yeara uf great«Bt liter- 
ary activity. In the nineties Kaiit'a strength gradually 
failed, while at the same time his iuöuence and fame were 
extended. In all the German universities, Protestant and 
Catholic alike, the critical philosophy was taught. Adher- 
ents from all parts of Germany made their way to the far 
East to salute the bearer of the new light. One of the first 
of these was J. G. Fichte.' When the Dane ßaggesen 
called him the second Messiah, this did not, to many, 
appear too much to say in that age given to exaggeration. 
I from the eighties Kant was by far the most important 
! in the Königsberg University. The remote institu- 
1 through him for the first time received a Euro- 
mtation. To describe his immediate surroundings I 
1 the names of his colleagues in the philosophical 



■tau KichiTM. The «alar; of his predecessor, the ordiiuniu in logic wid 
■DeMph^ticf. wu 166 thir. 60 gr,, — probality alHO the amount that Kant 
at fiml rvcFived. In KSS hs received in all, 417 thlr. .16 gr. 4 p£. (buIuj, 
•m thlr. 80 gr. 1! pt.; as «enator. 36 thlr. 45 gr. 10 pf.; and in addition, 
100 Ihtr. M lenior of the faculty, and 3S thlr. a» decan). In IT8T, after the 
endowtneiit of the anivenit}- had heen increawd bj Frederick William IV., 
the rejfiilar salnrr luid been rained to 349 thlr. 64 p. 4 pf. In 1789 be receired 
to addition an extraordinär/ personal allovaace of 220 thlr., >a that he now 
fcMited in all. 735 thlr. 60 gr. S pf. Of title« and orders, such as are no« 
bcati>w«d on profassora as «nitable deroratiunK. the biographers of Kant bava 
Dothing at all lo report Perhnp« Kaut regarded those tilings as a iMsening 
of bis independeuce rather than as adding to the respect of his rauk. Did 
Frwlerick the Great ever hear anything more of Kant than hi« name t Tht« 
csonot be determined. But he regarded the entire world of German scholar- 
ship aa far beneatli him; and »o perhaps even the name of the most cele- 
brated of the Ptnisian professors remaiDed beneath the limeo of the tot«! 
cvuciuosnew. 

I See the inloreating account of the merting' between the two men, in the 
lib <a Ficht« by hi* *o&, I. II. Fichte. II., pp. 139 ff. 
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faculty. In the year 1789 there wore (nccordiug to Baczko's 
- History and Description of Königsberg, p. 431) only six of 
them: Jieiisch io Physics, Kraus, Kant's pupil and friend, 
in Practical Philosophy ; Mangelaiiort in Poetry, Oratory, and 
HistoTy; the court-p>reacher Schulz, Kant's pupil and com- 
mentator, in Mathematii:s ; Hasse in Oriental languages ; and 
Wald in Greek. In addition to these there was a pro- 
fessor extraordinarius for oratory, and fuur readers. 

I may here say something regarding the external condi- 
tions of Kant's life. His household arrangements and 
habits were very simple, and entirely subordinated to con- 
siderations of bodily and mental hygiene. From his youth 
his bodily strength had been fraiL He was small of stature 
and had a hollow chest cramping his lungs and heart. This 
weakness had early drawn his attention to dietetics. By 
care and prudence he managed to live, even at an advanced 
age, without suffer ing much disturbance from bodily ailment.';. 
He remained unmarried, but not from principle or from 
any hatred to women. In his reflections on the feelings of 
the beautiful and the sublime, in particular, he speaks with 
regard for women, and draws a pleasing picture of their 
character with a touch of the French gallantry that be- 
. longed to the time. It is snid that he twice thought of 
- 1 making proposals of marriage, but reflecting over the matter 
[ too long he lost the opportunity. Still, a disinclination, 
even in mature age, to assume the responsibilities of family 
life may have given the decision. There was nothing moody 
and solitary »bout Kant, as about Schopenhauer. He was 
not disinclined to society, and possessed a gift of lively and 
pleasing conversation, and moved easily and lightly in the 
forms of polite society. He did not choose his society espe- 
cially from the at;ademic circle, but loved to mingle with 
people of the world, with office-holders, merchants, book- 
dealers, etc. Not until the eighties did he buy himself a 
house, and set up his modest establishment with a man- 
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servant and cook. (This bouse stood oa Prinzessinnen Street, 
but gave place in 1893 to a new one.) At dinner he liked 
lo have a few guests with him, and regularly had one or two, 
generally chosen from among his younger friends and stu- 
dents. Now and again he had a larger company, up to five 
in number. His day was strictly ordered by rule. He rose 
at 5 o'clock, worked until his lectures began at 7 or 8, and 
again from 9 or 10 until dinner-time at one o'clock. He 
loved to prolong the midday meal — the only one which he 
took in later Ufe — for two or three hours with pleasant 
conversation. Then he walked for an hour, and the remain- 
der of the day was given to reading and meditation. At ten 
o'clock he retired to rest. 

Thus one day passed like another. Scarcely any inter- 
ruptions came to break the uniform regularity of his life. 
In this age of tlie ilhiminatiou, inchned more to work than 
to holiday, the vacations were very short. Journeys were 
not made; Kant during the lust decade of his life did not 
go beyond the nearest environs of Kiiuigsberg. The outer 
world of his own experience remained a very restricted one ; 
be knew of foreign cities and lands only from books. The 
first academic teacher of physical geography never saw a 
mountain with his own eyes. Indeed. I do not know that 
be ever saw the sea, which could be reached in a few hours 
from Königsberg. 

For all that, reading had to compensate. As an exact 
scholar of the old time, books were his world. And here 
he loved not the abstract, but the concrete. Especially did 
he value descriptions of travel and works of natural science, 
which he had sent unbound from the book shop (for a 
long time he lived with the book-dealer Kanter). His 
pupil and friend Kraus tells that he liked to have a new 
book beside him as he wrote, in order to refresh himself 
by looking into it from time to time when lie was wear}'. 
It the field of belles Utlns he was especially fond of witty 
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and satirical writings, like Iludibras, or Don Quixote, while 
Swift, Lichtenberg, and even Montaigne were among his 
lavorite authors.' He had a strong dislike both for every- 
thing woakly sentimental and extravagant, and for senti- 
mental novels, moving tragedies, etc., as is well known to 
readers of his ethical and esthetic works. 

We may add here some remarks regarding Kant's relation 
to the public institutions of liis time. His relation to the 
state and to political life was determined by the circum- 
stances of his time. As a whole he stood as a stranger, out- 
side and opposed to the political institutions and events of 
his time. He wag too much of a philosopher and a citizen 
of the world to cherish any strong feeling of attachment to 
or dependence on the stale as it was — something that this 
state, which only recognized subjects, neither expected nor 
demanded. To tlie great representative of the illuniiuatioo 
on the Prussian throne he was extremely grateful for main- 
taining freedom of thought. He also appreciated and highly 
valued the legality of his rule, and the impartial mainten- 
ance of justice. In other respects, he could scarcely be 
said to belong to the unqualified admirers of the king. He 
so often and so emphatically expressed hb abhorrence of 
war, this scourge of mankind, this destroyer of all that is 
good, especially of war undertaken without necessity for 
political reasons, that one cannot refrain from including the 
wars of Frederick the Great in this judgment. Kant 
showed none of the enthusio.sm which the deeds of the king, 
defending himself against a hostile world, aroused in the 
young Goethe. To he sure, in Frankfort the war was far 
enough distant to appeal to the imagination, while in Prussia 
one felt too keenly the bitter reality. Moreover, the nig- 
gardUness of Frederick's government towards schools and 
universities was the result of the expenditure of all the 
country's forces in the war. Kant repeatedly proclaims 

' Boifke, Kanliana, pp. 14 ff. 
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with bitterness that the state has money only for the war. 
In addition, it is doubtless true that our good citizen philoso- 
pher had a stroug dislike for all court personages. And we 
may assume that this dislike was not lessened by the French 
philosophers of the king's court (e. g., de la Mettrie). It 
cannot be doubted also that Kant's sympathies were not 
with a monarchial and absolute form of government, but 
with a democracy, such as had just been established in 
North America, and as appeared, at the beginning of the 
Revolution, to be the form of government desired in France. 
These were the two political movements of his time for 
which Kant felt the keenest sympathy. Even in the year 
1798, when the enthusiasm in Germany for the French 
Revolution had pretty well gone by in other quarters, he 
spoke of this event as the hopeful turning-point of the times. 
And he applied this designation to the Revolution, while 
condemning the execution of the king in decided, and even 
in exaggerated terms. In the movement of the states 
towards a republican form of government he saw the spring- 
ing up of the seed of everlasting peace.' 

Even Kant's relation to the church was not a personal 
one, but rested upon an intellectual appreciation. He 
understood the historical necessity of the church, and ap- 
preciated what it had accomplished in disciplining and J 
moralizing the populace. But he liad no personal needs 
that the church could satisfy, and he took no part in 
church services. Perhaps the superfluity of church-going 
which he had been compelled to undergo in his youth may 
hare been of some influence. All sentimental piety was 
distasteful to him. The affectation of a personal intimacy 
with the heavenly powers appeared to him as self-praise 
and vanity, and to be akin to the arrogance with which 
the tavoritea of earthly princes look down upon common 
mortals. For true Christianity he had a strong feeling of 
" VII, pp. 399 If. 
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respect. He also had a liigh regard for its author, in whom 
he recognized the ideal of moral perfection. Moreover, he 
preserved throughout his life a high estimate of the value 
of the Bible, with which from his youth he had a close 
acquaintance. Ou one of the unbound pages {Löse Blätter) 
preserved by the Kiinigsbei^ library ' stand these words : 
" The existence of the Bible, as a book for the people, is the 
greatest benefit which the human race has ever experienced. 
Every attempt to belittle it, or to do away with it entirely, 
as the ' lovers of God and man ' do, is a crime against 
humanity. And if there are to be miracles, this book, in 
which the accounts of miracles occur only incidentally, as 
historical confirmation of the doctrines of ratioual religion, 
is itself the greatest miracle- For here we have a system 
of religious doctrines and beliefs, that has been built up 
without the help of Greek philosophy, by unlearned persons, 
and that has, more than any other, exercised an influence 
for good upon the hearts and lives of men." 

The nineties brought to Kant, who was now growing old, 
his first and only conflict. Though externally this was 
soon over, it had a strong influence upon his mind. The 
successor of Frederick the Great had appointed in ZedUtz's 
place a priestly -minded enthusiast, the former preacher 
Wöllner, with whom he was connected by a Rosicrucian 
mysticism and a common hatred of the illumination. With 
the religious edict of July 9, 1788, there began the sys- 
tematic uprooting of the illumination in Prussia. By 
means of the censorship and inquisition, by removals and 
punishments, Frederick William II. and WöUner undertook 
to destroy the spirit of their predecessor, a regular regime of 
priestly resentment. It was as if long delayed vengeance must 
be had for all the injuries whicli the scoffer on the throne 
had done to the " priests " and to the pious in the land." 

' CoTTolnt G. I., B. 

' On Woltner, •■/. Biiitl«u !a the Atlg. DeuCichai Biograpkli. 





BIOGKAPHICAL SKETCH 

The pliUosopIiy of Kant was naturally offensive to the 
goveriimeut. He made no secret of his [jolitical atti- 
tude, especially with reference to the events m France, 
which then held the attention of the whole world. It was 
his work entitled Religion within the Bounds of Pure 
Rtaaon, however, which first brought hira directly into con- 
flict with the ruling powers. He inteuded to publish the 
work in instalments in Biester's Btrliner MonalMchrift , 
but the censor condemned the second article. He then had 
the work appear in book form under the censorship of the 
philosophical faculty at Jena. In the same year he re- 
cfiived a cabinet order dated October 1, 1794, and of the 
following purport: "Our highest person has been greatly 
displeased to observe how you misuse your philosophy to 
undermine and destroy many of the most important and fun- 
damental doctrines of the Holy Scriptures and of Christian- 
ity. We demand of you immediately an exact account, and 
expect that in the future you will give no such cause of 
offence, but rather that, in accordance with your duty, you 
will employ your talents and authority so that our paternal 
purpose may be more and more attained. If you continue 
to oppose this order, you may certainly expect unpleasant 
consequences to yourself." 

Kant, in replying, first defended himself fully against the 
charges brouglit against him. He then emphatically main- 
tained the right of the scholar (as distinguished from the 
popular teacher) to form independent judgments on re- 
ligions matters, and to make his opinions known. But in 
concluding he gave up the exercise of this right tor the 
future. In order to avoid the least suspicion, he thought it 
safest " hereby as his Majesty's most faithful servant, to 
declare solemnly that I will entirely refrain in future from 
all public address on religion, both natural and revealed, 
either in le^ures or in writings." 

On a scrap of paper among his remains we have the tol- 
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lowing reflection on this subject : " Recantation and denial 
of one's inuer convictions is base, but silence iu a case like 
the present is a subject's duty. And if all that one says 
must be true, it does not follow that it is one's duty to tell 
publicly everythiug which is true." The phrase, "as his 
Majesty's most faithful servant," he must have iutentionally 
added later, so as to bind himself only during the king's 
lifetitae." ^ 

It caniiot be denied that more discretion than courage is 
manifested in this solemnly imposed duty of silence. The 
old man of seventy might have calmly awaited the " unpleas- 
ant consequences" threatened by the order. The Berlin 
authorities could scarcely have done more than to prohibit 
his writings and perhaps to withdraw the increase of bis 
salary. Nevertheless, Kant was not of the stuff of which 
martyrs are made. And he might comfort himself with the 
thought that he had already said all that was must essential. 
So he chose what was in accord with his nature, silence 
and peace. Of course, if he had declared, like the seventy- 
year-old Socrates in a similar position, that he had a higher 
mission in the world than the professorship which had been 
intrusted to him by the royal Prussian Commission, that to 
this mission of teaching truth and combating error and lies 
he would not and could not become untrue, then a page of 

' Kant himself pablished tbtae iJoeninont*, after the death o! the kinR. in 
the preface to ülrrü litr Fnkulfälen (rii.. p. aS.'i). Frederick William III. die- 
miMed Wollnec and »boÜBhed the censonihip. Cf. W. Dilthey, Archiv/', 
GtKh.d. Pbilai. 1890, pp. 418ft,; E, Fromm, Kant nnd d. Prean Cenw. 
IBB4; the fullest afcuaiit by E. Amoldt, «Hth critical and explsnUorj 
remarka, AltpreuiM. Monaitacliri/l, Tol. 34. pp. 34a S. From a report of 
tlie secret state «rchivea at Berlin, Mat bj E. Fromm to the AnaWurfi'««, 
Mi., pp. U!S,, it appears thrti the kinjc personal]; iQsiited on proceedioga 
against Kant. Id a letter of March 30, 1794, he wrote to Wüllner, «ho »u 
proceeding too slowlj and gentiv for him : " At Frankfort llicre is Steinhart, 
who most be driven oat ; at Konigslierg, Kisse, whn is a c^hiel radical ; of 
such things as well at of the dl^grafef nl writings of Kant most there he an 
end, . . . There mnst be «n abaolnte stop put to this disorder before we u« 
good friends again." 
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Ilia life history, and a page of the history of German phi- 
losophy, would have been more splendidly diatinguiahed than 
is now the case.' 

However, in passing judgment on Kant one must not 
;et that at the time of the conflict he was lonj- past the 
of his life and strength. From 1789 his letters com- 
plain of a decrease of strength. Even before the cabmet 
order, he had himaelf excused from war in consideration of 
his age. In 1793 he refused a request of the book-dealer 
Spener to reprint, " with some additioua referring to present 
conditions," his earlier essay {Idea of a Universal History 
from the Cosmopolitan Standpoint). lu his answer he 
refers to his advanced age : " In this remnant of a half-life, 
the old should remember that non defeiisoribus isiis tempus 
ffftl, and consider their weakness which scarcely leaves any- 
thing to be desired except rest and peace." And in a 
preceding passage t " Wlien the strong in the world are in 
a state of drunkenness, whether this proceeds from the 
inspiration of the gods or from a mu/ette, one should advise 
a pygmy who ia anxious to keep a whole skin, not to 
meddle." * 

A much more pronounced and sudden diminution of men- 
force occurred in 1799. He was compelled to give up 
lectures. Gradually there came upon him that weakness 
of old age in which he had to still pass a number of years. 
He had lost the strength to work, but not the inclination. 
He still sat always at his desk, his pen passed over the paper, 
and his thoughts moved weakly and uncertainly in the old 
grooves, as appears from the manuscript vrhich he has left 
on the transition from metaphysios to physics. At the be- 
ginning of this period we have Ms letter to Garve, which one 
cannot read without emotion. Garve, who was suffering with 

> ThM bii too accommodatiiig condnct gare offene« «ven in hi> ova time 
w Khavo bj Nicolni'* opbion. Cf. Hettacr, Utteralurgttch. ii,, pp. !, sa 
•Vnt, pp.7S6ff., 790. 
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aa incurable aud paiuful disease, shortly before his death 
dedicated his last work to Kant, and asked the tatter's 
criticism of it, Kant replied immediately (2l9t Sept.1798):' 
" I hasten to acknowledge the receipt of your affectionate 
letter and able book. The most aflecting description of 
your bodily suffering, together with the resolution to rise 
above it and still to work away cheerfully for the good of 
the world, arouses in me the greatest admiration. Perhaps 
the fate which has befallen me might seem to you even more 
painful. I am incapacitated for intellectual work, though in 
fairly good bodily health I have undertaken to complete 
my account of questions which concern the whole of pliilos- 
ophy, but I never am able to get it done, although I am 
conscious that it is quite possible o! accomplishment: a most 
tantalizing experience." Nevertheless, he adds, he still has 
hope that the present disorganization, which began with an 
attack of catarrh about a year and a half previously, will 
not be permanent "The task with which I now busy 
myself has to do with the transition from the metaphysical 
basis of the natural sciences to physics. This problem must 
be solved or otherwise there is a gap in the system of critical 
philosophy. The demands of reason with regard to these 
problems are not abated, nor is the consciousneaa that the 
thing is possible. But the satisfaction of these demands is 
most painfully postponed either by the complete paralysis, 
or at least constantly disturbing inhibitions of my vital 
force." 

On the 12th of February. 1804. a merciful death finally 
took him, after he had tasted the suffering, sorrow, and lone- 
liness of old age to its dregs. The last word he spoke was 
in thankfully declining some service : " It is good." 

His native state and university held him in high esteem. 
His memory there — and not merely there — is more cher^ 
ished than that of any other German philosopher. 

1 Beprinted in A. Stern's Uebtr die Btiidumgen Garvt't lu Kant, p. 43. 
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Over his grave iii the Cathedrnl, on the Stoa ICantiana, 
are the words from the Critique of Practical Reason : — 



These words describe truly the two poles of his thought: 
the cosmos, the object moat completely known, was that 
towards which his youthful love was directed; the moral 
law, the source of highest and final certainty, was the object 
of the almost mystical enthusiastn of his old age. 

n. Kant's Chakactek 

In an oft-quoted passage from a letter to Mendelssohn, 
of April 8, 1766, Kant makes the following remark re- 
garding himself; "■However much of a fault it may be 
not to be able to abandon completely oue'a deepest convic- 
tions, still the fickle habit of mind, which is concerned only 
with appearances, is that which never will he natural for 
me, since I have learned during the greatest part of my 
life to avoid and despise that more than all other things 
which corrupt the character. The loss of self-respect, which 
arises from a sincere mind, would be the greatest evil that 
could ever happen to me, but it is quite certain that it 
never will happen." He adds: " It is, indeed, true that I 
think many things with the clearest conviction and to my 
great satisfaction, which I never have the courage to say ; 
but I will never say anything which I do not think."* 

Two characteristics are manifest in this description: 
Kant ascribes to himself a strong will, but no strong 
natural disposition. We have here, indeed, the two funda- 
mental traits of his nature. He was not a strong nature, 
rejuicing in conflict, like Lessing or Basedow, Luther or 
Unina He was a quiet scholar, resolute in elaborating 
his thoughts, not in realizing external purposes. Noise and 
' Vlir,.p. 6:a. 
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contention were unpleasanL to liim; even the controversy 
of scholars, he hated. What is not agreeable to him he pre- 
fers to yield to. A little of the diffidence which belonged to 
the boy retained its hold upon the man. It is not an acci- 
dent that we more than once hear from him that he would 
never say what he did not think, but had not the courage 
to say all that he thought. 

On the other hand, Kant is a man of strong and constant 
purpose. He is a man who has made himself what he is 
by his strength of will. He governs his life according to 
principles, in moral as well as in economic and dietetic re- 
spects. He is the complete opposite of Eousseau, to whom 
he felt himself so irresistibly drawn, Rousseau is weakly, 
at the mercy of his temperament, a gypsy nature inclined 
to libertinism and vagrancy. Kant is. to the point of pedan- 
try, a friend to order. Nothing is left to inclination, to the 
disposition of the moment. Reason is everything, nature 
nothing, nothing but the substratum for the activity of rea- 
son. Eant himself evidently sat as the model for his moral 
philosophy: the man of rational will, who acts according to 
principles, is the perfect man. All that takes place through 
natural genius, as well as the worship of the "beautiful 
soul" {schone Seele) (whose discoverer was Rousseau), was 
foreign to him. Perhaps we may say that there is an inner 
relationship between Kant's ethics and the I'russian nature. 
The conception of life as service, a disposition to order 
everything according to rule, a certain disbelief in human 
nature, and a kind of lack of the natural fulness of life, 
are traits common to both. It is a highly estimable type 
of human character which here meets us, but not a luvable 
one. It has something cold and severe about it that might 
well degenerate into external performance of duty, and hard 
doctrinaire morality. The German people may well regard 
themselves as fortunate that there is room as well for an- 
other type of character in their nation; that is, the richer. 




HIS OHARÄCTfl 

warmer, more joyous type of the South, such as simultane- 
oualy found its embodiment and expression in the life and 
idenls of Goethe and Schiller, 

Kant has been often compared with Socrat«a. Herder, 
for example, in the passage already quoted, made this com- 
parison, and it is not without justification. There is a real 
kinship of character and tliou^jht between the two men, 
111 the case of both we may say that independence of 
di9]K)sition was the fundamental trait of their character. 
With their attention directed exclusively to what they con- 
sidered essential, to the realization of their personal ideals, 
they were indifferent to external consequences. The per- 
sonal mission was dominant ; external position and influence 
were of little importance. This was true even of author- 
ship: Socrates never attempted it, and Kant was nearly 
sixty years oKl before he attained influence as an author. 
And this came almost without his seeking; it is seldom 
that a book has been written with so little thought of the 
reader as the Critique of I^tre Jtenson. 

There is also a close relatiunsliip between the two men in 
the mode and direction of their thought, as well as in their 
character. This concerns both what they affirm and what 
they deny. To both is common a peculiarly negative 
characteristic of thought, which turns itself against pompous 
erudition, and arrogant speculation in particular, and also 
loves to assume an ironical tone towards those who boast 
of possessing greater wisdom. How much there is, not 
merely in the market-place at Athens, but in the science of 
the time that is worthless to me! This is the temper in 
which Socrates attacked the fashionable sciences of the 
Sophist«, and the speculation of the physicists. He had 
just enough knowledge of these things to be certain of their 
worthlcssness in regard to what is most important : they 
contributed nothing to the worth or happiness of mankind. 
Like Socrates, Kant, in his youth, earnestly pursued cos- 
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mology and metaphysics. Then be followed the example 
of Socrates aud " founded a negative philosophj- in regard to 
speculation, maintaining especially the worthleasness of many 
of the alleged sciences and the limits of our knowledge." ^ 
The true good of life does not consist in knowledge, in 
decorating the mind with everything that is brilliant and 
pleasing, but in the homely virtues, where the humble man 
often surpasses the great and the learned. And Xant does 
not fail to employ the Socratic irony against the groat men 
who love to arouse the astonishment of the masses by their 
great wisdom. He directs his attacks both against the 
great metaphysicians, who dwell on the high towers of 
speculation, "where there is usually a great deal of wind," 
and against the " Cyclops of erudition," who are hardened 
with an enormous mass of knowledge, but do not know 
how to use it. Kant believes, with Socrates, that wisdom 
( fVeUheit) is more than knowledge, and that it is possible for 
it to eitist with hut little knowledge. What the former does 
pre-suppose is insight iuto the worthlessness of false knowl- 
edge. And so Kant concludes that the real task of the 
philosopher is to bring us to a consciousness of the false 
claims of pretfluded knowledge. Even the value of as- 
tronomy, the favorite study of his youth, he is inclined in 
his old age to estimate from this point of view. "The ob- 
servations and calculations made by astronomy," he writes 
in a noteworthy passage of the Critiqvf of Pure Eeasan, 
"have taught us much that is admirable, but perhaps its 
most important service is that it has revealed to us the 
abyss of uncertainty which would never have appeared so 
great to the human reason without this knowledge, and 
when we reflect on this uncertainty it must produce a great 
change in our view of the proper purpose and employment 
of the reason."' 

In the case of both men, positive convictions form the 
' ErJmaQn, Rrftixioat«, n., «. » m., p, 603. 
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Fobverse of this negative philosophy. Socrates opposed to 
I the scepticism of the Sophists logic in the form of defi- 
Initions, morality as an ezact knowledge of the good, aud 
Iteligion a^ faith in the divine. Kant replied to Hume's 
L Kepticlsm with his episte mo logical rationalism ; he defended 
Itbe traditional morality against the bold Ubertinism of the 
reach Revolution, and confronted the raillery of the great 
■Uunkers and atheists with the faith of practical reasoa. 



IIL Kant as an Academic Teacher 

For more than forty years Kant served his country with 

reat fidelity as a university teacher. In this capacity he 

izerciaed au important intiuctice on the leaders of the coun- 

For decades nearly all the office-holders and clergy- 

tmen. the teachers and the physicians, of old Prussia and the 

tdjoining German territories hi the East had come under his 

Bjnstruction. Through bis influence, the small and remote 

Bnniversity rose for a time to the front rank of Qerman in> 

titutions of learning. 

His lectures, like Wolff's, embraced the whole field of 
philosophy iu its old sense of the aggregate of the theoretical 
sciences. The historical sciences alone lay beyond his field, 
I give here a summary of his subjects, noting in each case 
the date of the first and last semester when Kant lec- 
tured on them:' Logic. 54 times (1755-50,1796); Meta- 
physics, 49 times (1756, 1795-96); Moral Philosophy, 28 
times (1756-57, 1788-89); Natural Law, 12 times (1767, 
J788); Encyclopiedia of Philosophy. 11 times (1767-68, 
^1787); Natural Theology, once (1785-86); Pedagogics, 

t la «hm( follow! I Chankfall}' »InpC the dates wliich E. Arnülilt, in hli 
'c Krititchi Eiturtt im GtbitI der Kanl/arichaiti), 1694 (repriut«>i from Ih« 
I MprtMf. Monalwhriß, 1888-1893), bus compiled with peaX, diligrnce mnd 
:« tium all available lODi-cet. eipeciattj from the proveedinfpi of the Senate, 
3 the urooancemeats of leciures of tlie Kuuigiberg Unlverwtf . The dUw, 
ffTwiH'1' Mtosika, an not enUrel; complete. 
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4 times (1776-77, 1786-87); Anthropology, 24 times 
(1772-73, 1795-96) ; Physical Geography. 46 times (1756. 
1796); Theoretical Physics. 20 times (1755-5fi, 1787-88); 
Mathematics, 16 times (1755—56, 1763); Mechanics, twice 
(1759-60. 1761) ; Mineralogy, once (1770-71). In addition, 
there were occasional privatiasime, and, after his accession 
to the professorship, regular 'disputations.' 

It will he seen that three subjects — logic, metaphysics, 
and physical geography — are the chief subjects of Kant's 
lectures throughout his whole life as a teacher. In the first 
years, as privat docent, he lectured on them nearly every 
semester. After 1770 he alternated, treating of logic in 
summer and metaphysics in winter, his lectures now being 
public. To the course of private lectures on physical geog- 
raphy there was added anthropology in 1772, the latter 
being given in winter and the former in summer. The lec- 
tures uu mathematica and natural science fall for the most 
part at the beginning of his career as a teacher: he did 
not deal with mathematics after 1763, though he lectured 
on physics five times after he became professor. Ethics con- 
tinues all through ; natural law, anthropology, and pedagogy 
found a place only after the end of the sixties. Pedagogy 
was a subject on which the professors of the philosophical 
faculty were required by a decree from Berlin to give 
lectures in turn. 

The number of subjects at first dealt with in the same 
semester was very large, — four, five, or six, — four, ajid 
sometimes more lectures of an hour being given one after 
another. For one semester eight courses of lectures were an- 
nounced, — among them a disputatarium. and a rfpetitorium. 
though doubtless not all were given. On the other Land, it 
is certain that in the winter of 1766-67 Kant gave five private 
courses, lecturing twenty-si.Y to twenty-eight hours weekly. 
After 1770 he gave three, and after 1789 only two, private 
33, of four hours weekly, in addition to a repetitorium. 
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The number of hearers, which is now and then stated after 
I the middle of the sixties, reaches a maximum of about one 
j hundred in the public lectures of the eighties ; in the pri- 
L Tate lectures, it falls to twenty or less. 

We turn now to the form of his instruction. And first a 
[ Word regarding its external form. We find that Kant 
I employed the two forms of academic instruction, — lectures 
J .and claas-drilL The latter appear under different names, 
as, düputatoTtum, examinatorium, repclitorium, even examina- 
torioilisputatorium, examinatorio-rcpetiloriunt. These exer- 
cises accompanied, from the time he became professor, the 
public lectures which he gave on logic in summer and on 

I metaphysics in winter, and at 6rst occupied two hours, and 
later one hour, weekly. Nothing more definite is known 
t^arding the intercourse of the teacher with his students 
in these hours. Evidently what took place was a modified 
ibrm of the traditional academic disputation more in har- 
mony with the spirit of the time. The 'disputation' had 
become gradually obsolete in the eighteenth century. This 
was the result of the decline of the old Aristotelian scho- 
lastic philosophy, and the introduction of the new systems 
of thought founded upon modem science, of which Wolff's 
fljstem was the first example. In a notice of his lectures of 
the year 1758, Kant describes the purpose of the dtsputato- 
rium. He proposes " to treat polemically on these days the 
piopositiona advanced at previous meetings. This he regards 
aa the best means for securing a thorough understanding of 
the subject"' 

The lectarea, ao far aa the prescribed disciplines were con- 
cerned, regularly followed textrbooks, as was explicitly re- 
quired by the bureau of education. An order of the minis- 

■ II, p. 25. In mj Gachichtt dm gflehrttn UmerrichlM (II., pp. 138 ff.), t 
K<'a ■ detailed accuant of the cbnngeii which icoilemic inatrucLion notlerwent 
ia Iha eigbteentb centnrr- For tho further modiScationa of the Dineteenlli 
■. )/. lUd., II, pp. 2S3 ff. 
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ter, von ZeiUitz, of the year 178S, reads : " The worst com- 
pendium is certainly better than none, and the professors 
may, if they are wise enouj;h, improve upon the author 
as much as they can, but lecturing on dictated passages 
must be absolutely stopped. From this. Professor Kant and 
his lectures on physical geography are to be excepted, as it 
is well known that there is yet no suitable text-book in 
this subject." ' Among the text-books which Kant used, I 
may mention Maier's Theory of Eeasim for logic, and Baum- 
garten's Metaphysics for metaphysic. Both of these were 
used by him from the beginning to the end of his career 
as a teacher, and both show the marks of use. In his copy, 
inserted leaves, and even the pages of the book, are written 
over with numerous remarks which refer to the text, bat 
also show complete independence of it. 

Thus in using the text he did not merely read it and 
make comments upon it, but he employed it only as a 
starting-point for critical and independent exposition ; so 
that often there remained little or nothing of the thought 
of the author, except perhaps the general scheme of division. 
The author of the text, he says in the report of his lectures, 
" is not to be regarded as fixing the judgment, but only as 
furnishing the occasion of making independent judgments, — 
yes, even of opposing him," The lectures on the dogmatic 
metaphysics of Bauragarten, with its demonstrative method, 
afforded the author of the Critique of Ftire Reason abundant 
opportunity for criticism, which, however, he did not always 
use to the fullest extent, as published notes show. They 
also make clear that a text-book under such circumstances 
must have done more to hinder than to stimulate thought. 
As Arnoldt has justly remarked, it is difhcult to understand 
how the hearers gained any clear ideas from this mixture of 
the dogmatic and critical mode of procedure. 

The internal form of instruction corresponded with the ex- 
< Arnatdl, p. &T3. 
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temal. It was not dogmatic and scholastic, but zetetic and 
oritical: it did not seek to lay down and inculcate ready- 
made philosophical doctrine, but to afford direction to inves- 
tigation and independent thought. The following points are 
to be noticed. The presupposition of this procedure is that 
philosophy is not a completed system. That was the con- 
viction on which the traditional scholastic instruction pro- 
ceeded, even in the seventeenth century ; it occupied itself 
with the scholastic tradition of the authorized systems, i. e., 
with the Aristotelian philosophy as harmonized with the 
doctrines of the church. Kant from the very beginning 
opposed this conception with the new view, which he 
announce» as follows : " Philosophy cannot I« learned, as 
mathematics, physics, and history can be learned; but one 
can leam only to philosophize. One reason why philosophy 
cannot be learned is that it does not yet exist as a complete 
and universally recognized science. Every philosophical 
thinker builds his system upon the ruins of another; never, 
however, has any system reached the condition where it has 
become permanent in all its parts. One cannot learn phi- 
losophy, then, for the reason that it does not yet exist." But 
even if it did exist, we could not gain possession of it by 
lesniing. A philosophy which is ' learned ' would cease to 
be a pbiloBopliy, and would be merely ' historical ' knowledge, 
not philosophy.' 

It is the age of the illumination which speaks to us in 
these words. To lead students from a state of pupilage to 
independent thought was the task that the universities 
began to set before themselves. It is the hien raisonner 
lliat the pedagogy of Frederick the Great recommends as 
the goal for all teachers. 

How then shall students learn to philosophize ? " Through 

exercise and independent employment of the reason," Eant 

BDSwen. The material for the necessary exercises are fur- 

* H.. pp. 313 B: Lagil; iDtrotiactioa, iii. ; Arnoldt, pp. 374 B. 
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nished by the facts of nature and history on the one aide, 
and on the other by the attempts which have been already 
made to interpret these tacts philosophically. Kant employs 
both of these sources in dealing with his students. He made 
it his business to tell them facts, or to direct them in dis- 
covering tacts. This is the significance of the two courses of 
lectures to which he attached so much importance, physical 
geography and anthropology. The mistake of previous phi- 
losophical instruction, as he tells us in the announcement of 
his lectures (1765), is seen in the tact " that the youth early 
became versed in logical subtleties without having sufficient 
historical knowledge." Before the understanding has been 
matured through discipline they are prematurely instructed 
in general concepts. " From this source spring the perennial 
prejudices of the schools, which are more inflexible and often 
more absurd than those of common life, and also the pre- 
cocious loquacity of young thinkers, which is blinder than 
any other form of self-conceit, and more incurable than 
ignorance." To obviate this evil, he used to preface his 
lectures on metaphysics with material taken from empirical 
psychology and physics. In like manner, in ethics he de- 
scribed what actually happened before undertaking to show 
what should take place. Finally, there were the lectures, 
on physical geography. In the first part of these lectures, 
tlie present condition of the earth was described, the second 
dealt with man as a natural being, while the third treated of 
the constitution of states and societies. In this way the 
hearers were furnished with a store of interesting and in- 
structive information. In addition, in 1772 a course of 
lectures of the same general character on anthropology was 
offered, and thereafter regularly alternated with the course 
on physical geography. In a letter to Herz in 1773, be 
speaks as follows regarding the pur[jose of these lectures, 
which he intends to make a regular part of the academic 
discipline : " I am trying to turnieh by means of these very 
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Iinter^stiDg facta of observation, as they appear to me, a train- 
ing for the academic youth in address and readiness, and 
even in wisdom. This course and that on physical geography 
»re different from all other kinds of instruction, and may be 
called knowledge of the world." ' 
Kant also employed the history of philosopliy as a means 
in teaching his students to philosophi;ie. He gave historical 
sketches in the introductions to liis lectures, and also took 
account of the doctrines of his predecessors when treating 
of particular problems.^ In the Encyclopaedia and also in the 
Logic, he gave a short snmmary of the history of philosophy. 

I It is evident that Kant pointed out the way which higher 
.education has taken since his time. In the greatly broad- 
ened gymnasium courses, instruction in the sciences and 
liistory have taken the place of the former academic instruo- 
..tion in logic and metaphysics; and in the universities, 
dogmatic teaching has been perhaps too generally replaced 
bj- courses on the history of philosophy. 

The aim of Kant's teaching, however, was not to make 
professional philosophers, but by means of philosophy to 
form men of independent thought and npright character. 
Or, as be deSned " the chief end of liis academic life " in a 
letter to Herz, it is '" to promote right opinions, and to in- 
culcate fixed principles in minds of natural excellence, in 
order to afford the only proper direition to the development of 
talent."^ Kant's students were drawn from all the differ- 
eot departments. Among them were the future pastors, 
teachers, judges, and physicians. The one thing which they 
(dl required was practical wisdom ; that is, the capacity to 
recognize the true value of all knowledge from its relation 
to human ends. " Science has a real and true value only as 
tn instrument of practical wisdom. As such an instrument 
it is indeed indispensable." * But without practical wis- 
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tioiii it is a ilangerous possession, and has the tendency 
to make one conceited, rude, and inhuinau. Now it is 
just the task of the academic teacher of philosophy to 
guard against this : he ia called to undertake the Socratic 
process of testing (eferafeii'). In one of the ' reflections ' 
published by Erdmann,^ there ia an excellent statement of 
the matter. As we have already remarked. Kant was fond 
of calling the boorish scholar a cyclops. He found such 
cyciops in all four faculties. " The cyclops of literature (the 
philologian) is the most insolent, but there are cyclops among 
the theologians, jurists, physicians, and even among the geo- 
meters." Wliat constitutes them cyclops is not their strength, 
but the fact that they have only one eye ; they see things 
only from a single standpoint, that of their specialty. The 
task of philosophy is to furnish a second eye to the scientifi- 
cally instructed youth, " which shall cause him also to see 
his object from the standpoint of other men. On this de- 
pends the humanity of science." " For each one, however, 
the eye must l)e formed from special material : for the 
physician, from criticism of our knowledge of nature ; for 
the jurist, from criticism of our knowledge of legal and 
moral affairs ; for the theologian, from that of our meta- 
physic ; and for the geometer, from criticism of our rational 
knowledge in general. The second eye is thus the self- 
knowledge of human reason, without which we can have no 
proper estimate of the extent of our knowledge." 

One might say that we have here the idea of academic 
insttuetion in philosophy correctly outlined for all time. 
And the undertaking imposed is not less necessary to-day 
than it was then, for cyclopism hag greatly increased in the 
century which has since elapsed. Doubtless the undertak- 
ing is now even much more difficult. The astounding devel- 
opment of the sciences during the last century makes it 
impossible for any one person to epitomize their results, as 
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'Kant Wfts stiU able to do. Who would now veuture to give 
lectures ou the disciplines wliich were included in the fields 
with which he dealt ? And the unthank fulness of the task 
has perhaps also increased : the spirit of specialization is 
to-day much more opposed to philosophy than it wa« in 
the eighteenth century. 

IV. Kant as Thinker and Author 

The most prominent characteristic of Kant's intelligence 
a undoubtedly an acute understanding, by means of which 
he elaborated his own conceptual system with unusual 
strength and persistence. He rejoiced in definitions, dis- 
tinctions, and deductions. His understanding was of the 
juridical type, and he liked to formulate and explain his 
I problems as controverted legal questions. But in addition 
to his acuteness of understanding, Kant was not lacking in 
profundity of mind. He had an intelligent sense and a fine 
appreciation of all deep and ultimate questions regarding the 
universe and life. In its final form his thought approached 
the boundaries of mysticism. Man, he taught, possesses a 
double life, a temporal life of sense as a member of nature, 
and a transcendent, timeless life as a member of the intelli- 
gible world. Finally, Kant was distinguished by his as- 
tounding breadth of view and of scientific interest, as well 
fts by his unusunl wealth of knowledge from a great variety 
of fields. He was at home in mathematics and the sciences 
of nature, and was not unacquainted in the realm of the 
bistorical sciences, as is shown by his writings on the phi- 
loaophy of law and of religion. His exceedingly trustworthy 
memory enabled him to retain without trouble the results 
of his reading, which was especially comprehensive in the 
fields of cosmology and anthropology. 

In considering Kant's activity as an author, it is well to 
nraember that this is essentially something which belong« 
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to the period when he was already growing old. He was 
fifty-seven years of age when the Critique of Pure Reason. 
appeared. There is scarcely another case where a philo- 
sophical author was so late in reaching the definitive form 
of his thought, or where a man at such an advanced age 
first became known as a great thinker and influential writer. 
If Kant had died at the same age as Spinoza, Descartes, 
Lessing, or Schiller, his name would scarcely be heard at 
the present time. One may regard this as a favor of for- 
tune : he was preserved from outliving his fame, as Iiappened 
to so many of hia successors. On the other hand, his works 
have suffered from the fact that they were not written al 
the time of hia greatest strength and vigor. They show a 
maturity which approximates to over- ripeness. In more 
than one sense the precritical writings represent his best 
performance as an author. This is especially true of the 
writings of the sixties. 

The form of the later works is thoroughly scholastic. In 
the first place, they are scholastic in the sense of pedantic : 
Kant thought and wrote in the strict style of the dogmatic 
philosophy of the schools. He does this consciously and 
voluntarily. He rejects with scorn the literary popularizing 
form that had become fashionable in philosophy. This was 
especially affected in Berlin and Göttingen, and during the 
last third of the eighteenth century it had gained the upper 
hand and replaced the old doctrinal form of philosophical 
writing. Kant himself approximated to this style of think- 
ing and writing during the sixties. After he reached hia 
own systematic standpoint he returned to the strict scholas- 
tic form. He praises this form in Wolff and Baumgarten. 
In addition, it may have been impressed upon him by his 
prolonged occupation with mathematical studies. It is evi- 
dent, moreover, that this form corresponded with the natural 
tendency of his thought. And even the self-consciousness 
of the scholar, which in Kant's case gradually became very 
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rongly marked, as opposed Lo the world of the court and 
t of politics, might have had some influence in the same direc- 
We may imagine him saying: We are reviled ae 
I pedants hecause we do not write like people of the world. 
I "Well, let us glory in the reproach by employing the greatest 
I care with regard to the precision and exactness of our 
I thought.' 

In a still further sense, however, his thinking was scho- 

llastic: it was not intuitively contemplative, but logically 

I constructive. The energy of logical thought predominates 

f over the tendency to resign one's self to the perception of 

things, as we find it, for example, in Schopenhauer. The 

latter, like the poet, is in a sense passive in the presence of 

things, in order that they may reveal their secrets to him. 

I Kant brings to his view of things a dominating and impeii' 

|0U8 a priori understanding. This understanding does not 

rwait upon things: things must conform to its concepts. 

It makes a logical dichotomic or trichotomic division, into 

which things are compelled to fit without much thought 

whether the classification is adapted to them or not, or allows 

the true relations of their members to appear. Thus it may 

happen that thoughts are obscured and darkened. Or, on 

the other hand, thoughts may be built up merely tor the 

sake of rounding out the treatment, and thus many parts of 

a system which appear most stately and magnificent may 

be like the artificially inserted branches of the fir trees sold 

at the Christmas fair. 

This imperious character of Kant's understanding makes 
itself evident also in his attitude towards the thoughts of 
otbere. He had little patience with other people's thoughts, 
but interpreted them directly according to his own theo- 
' Huij of hit aid ttletiils were frreatlv disappoinMd u the «cholulic and 
iognaiie mod« of thooglit wliirh prevailed in the Cntiqut. Among thna 
w«re Keder, Mnodeliuohti, nnil Herder, wtiose description of Kiint wp hii*e 
littaAj ijnnled (p. 40), Mid who |)rui<es the Euit of the precritical period at 
lb« cipenae of the critical philaKopher. 
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riea, from this standpoint adopting or rejecting them. It 
is said that he was not inclined to discuss philosophical 
matters in private conversation, probably because he was 
conscious that he Iiad not the capacity to listen, but only to 
t«ach. The same is true of his relation to other authors : he 
was not able to listen. Kant had reflected long and deeply, 
ever turning his thoiiglits on this side and on that, but in the 
philosophical field he had not read widely, and not with 
proper attention to the texts. He was not lacking in a 
general knowledge of the history of philosophy, both ancient 
and modern, and he understood also how to use this knowl- 
edge aptly. But he instantly subordinates the doctrines of 
others to his own purposes, and especially to the purpose of 
refutation. This is true of his treatment of Leibniz and 
Wolfif, as well as of Hume and Berkeley. Those among his 
contemporaries who opposed his views, e.g., Feder and Eber- 
hard, had a similar experienca It was vain to expect from 
Kant any real consideration of the doubts and objections 
which they raised. He was not able to listen or understand, 
but felt ouly the contradiction. Against this he rose with 
a sharp remonstrance, and then proceeded to set forth his 
views again as the truth and the only truth. Indeed, he 
cannot understand why every one does not find these views 
convincing, and is therefore quick to reproach others with 
intentional misunderstanding and misrepresentation. In 
the end, even Kant's disciples, like Ficht« and Beck, experi- 
enced this kind of treatment. Kant insists strongly on 
subordination and unconditional acceptance of his views. 
So loDg as his disciples confined themselves to appropriating 
and expounding his system in its original form, as his first 
aud only faithful commentator Schultze did, they had 
Kant's approbation. But so soon as they began to handle 
the thoughts more freely and independently, or to transform 
them in accordance with an internal necessity or the spirit 
of the system, he reprimanded them sharply. The Critique 
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is to be understood accurding to its letter, not according 
to a pretended spirit. Indeed, he finally turned away trom 
such disciples as from false friends, with suspicion and 
dislike, and announced his positioa in unrelenting public 
explanations.' 

In this attitude there is manifest the fixity of thought 
which often shows itself in old age. One can notice the 
begiuning of this tendency comparatively early in Kant's 
case. In a letter to Herü of the year 1 790,' he says apolo- 
getically that as he grows older he does not have much suc- 
cess in employing the thoughts of other people in a purely 
speculative field. " I must give myself up to the movement 
of my owu thoughts, which for some years have followed a 
kind of beaten track." How eschisively he did this is shown 
by the inventories, writings, and letters of the last decade of 
his life, Adickes says of Kant's notes during the nineties : 
"The thoughts have become fixed firmly in his brain, and are 
aroused in a purely mechanical way without any really new 
act of thought taking place. It is just like the case of a 
music-box : it has lieen wound up, and so it plays its reper- 
tinre." This condition of things was long foreshadowed. The 
ever renewed confusion of thought with regard to the tran- 
scendental deduction and the dialectic, which goes back to 
the sixties, is the beginning of iL (The BeßeBtions and 
the Loose Leaves and even the expositions in the Critique 
give documentary evidence of this process.) Kant's thought 
became fixed ; he ceased to receive any fresh impressions. 
With great energy and persistence he continued to consider 

^_4ad treat fixed problems according to unchanging methods. 

^^■■t during the lost twenty-three years of his life it cau 

^^^ ' Vni.. p. 600. On Kiul'« relmion to Beck, cf. Dilthey, " An« <1en Ro» 
torl«T KwiIhsndMhriftf II. " A'-hn\fie GarJi.H>T Pklloti. II.. pp.59S IT.. irher« 
«iuhl htUn o[ IvKnt> Ici Bwit Urs (ti'Bn. Hi» inability U, nntlsraland tU)- 
tt^i'* *Mnr> i* Terv dMll; *bo«D in tbOM iBlteim. 
" VlII-, p. TML 
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scarcely be said that any new motives arose to influence his 
tliought.' 

Finally, we have to make some remarks regarding the liter- 
ary form of hia writiugB. Kant does not belong to the great 
writers ot the German language. He perhaps might have 
attained this rank, and his earlier writings are not lacking in 
artistic merit and attractiveness. In addition to a suggestive 
and emphatic style, and a happy choice of expressions, he 
possessed a pleasant and subtle humor, and had command of 
a store of conceits, often wittily fashioned, and of keen obser- 
vations. He knew also how to employ effectively many words 
and phrases which his reading had left in his memory. In 
the prime of life all these things must have made his lecture« 
very excellent. Among his writings it is especially those 
of the sixties wliich show these characteristics, as, e. g.. The 
Dreams of a Ghost-Seer. It is true hia work is lacking in 
finish, and this is especially true of the construction of hia 
aentencea. Moreover, he himself says that nearly all his 
works were hastily written. The later writings, especially 
the principal systematic works, give but little evidence of 
the excellence of his earlier style. This, however, is more 
evident in the shorter essays, like the papers in the Berliner 
Monatsschrift, or in minor works like the Prolegomtna, where 
the polemic gives a livelier movement to the exposition, or 
in Rely/ion within the BonmU of Fare Reason, where often- 
times a caustic humor breaks through the logical form of 
the sentences. In the main treatises, on the other hand, a 
dry style of indefatigable and inexorable didactics every- 
where prevails. Only in single passages is the style light- 

' ChanicteriBtic of his old ago are odd whimsical BcieiitiBc and medical 
Biplimation» of certain phenomena, Mpeciallyof those which he had ofwerred 
to take place in hi» own body. Ho also was fond of potting forward on 
erery occaiion strange etymolugtcai explanations which he maintained with 
extreme obstinacy against all eonttadiction. Compare the accoants by Waii- 
angki and Jachmann. In genenl be «mid not endure any contrkdiction, tma 
in toclBly. 
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ened a iiltle by figures drawn (roiu legal procedure or from 
' experiences at sea. Here and there at times an appearance 
of secret waggishness marks the pages, or there is in some 
interpellation a pathetic digression from the style of the 
whole, generally dealing with something surprising, while the 
humor of the sixties appears to have entirely disappeared. 

If one is to praise anything in the form of these writings, 
it must be the three things which we here enumerate: 
(1) The great and stern earnestness and plain genuineness, 
which disregards all non-essentials and despises all adorn- 
ment, in order to bring conviction only through the weight 
of the thought itself, (2) Great care in systematic com- 
pleteness. (3) A certain detailed exactness of sjieech. 

Every one, however, has the faults which his virtues entail, 
and this is true of Kant as a writer. The stern, plain genu- 
ineness becomes wearisome uniformity and dnlness. AVhat 
Schopenhauer understood so well, and what Kant himself 
Uked to do in hia earlier writings — to give the reader relief 
from his own thoughts by means of occasional remarks, 
witty or polemical quotations, or ironical and humorous turns 
of expression — all this was entirely lacking in the author of 
the Critiques. With his mind directed toward a single pur- 
pose, he never relaxed the stern earnestness with which he 
followed the course of his abstract thonghta. Even the 
tendency to systematic completeness had its reverse side: it 
liegenerated finally into a mania for a system. The filling 
up of an a priori determined schema became the most 
importftnt concern, and not infrequently the content had to 
be forcibly treated in this process. General reflections of 
a purely logical character were often premised to justify the 
divisions which had been decided upon, f. g.. the Introduc- 
lioDS to the Analytic and the Dialectic. All kinda of devices 
md padding were invented to fill out the vacant places 
of the a priori scheme. Even the Critiqut of Pure Reason 

lifers from this tendency, but it is found to a much greater 
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extent in the two later Critiques. It might appear that 
Goethe's lines were made with this reference : 

^Vben you once the wood into s ctou htive faBbtooed, 

Fur A liviag body 't is most well adapWd. 

Finally, the " detailed exactitude " not infrequently became 
a cumbersome diffuseness, as, e.ff., in " The Methods for dis- 
covering all the pure Concepts of the Understanding, first, 
second, and third Sections." Or as we have it in the " Tran- 
scendental Deduction," with its repetitions and variations of 
the same thought, and without the ■ aliUr ' to guide the reader 
which scholastic philosophy placed before the various forms 
of demonstration furnished for the same proposition. A new 
start is constantly made in order to settle some point, but 
there always remains something unünished which seems 
to require a fresh exposition. He who reads through the 
Transcendental Analytic tor the first time will perhaps 
feel as if he had wandered the whole day through endless 
sand-hills. He constantly keeps hoping that he has climbed 
the last barrier and will see his goal before him, but ever 
new obstacles appear in his path. Even the construction of 
Kant's sentences adds to the difficulty. They are sometimes 
enough to reduce the most patient reader to despair, espe- 
cially in the two later Critiques. H one turns to almost any 
page, one finds sentences of from ten to twenty lines in 
length. One has scarcely begun to read before explanations, 
reservations, in brackets and without brackets, in the text 
and as foot-notes, begin to appear. It seems as if Kant 
felt compelled at every line to recall the entire Critique to 
the reader's mind, so that he should not forget that here 
everything is to be understood from the critical and tran- 
scendental point of view. The inversion of the Latin con- 
struction in German subordinate clauses, the frequent use of I 
the relative pronoun, whose antecedent the reader is left to 
seek among half a dozen substantives, makes it often neces- 




sary for one to read a sentence two or three times in order 
to understand merely the grammatical construction. 

The tendency to 'detailed exactitude,' on the other hand, 
does not exclude a certain lack of exactness in small mat^ 
tera. He frequently uses expressions which are contrary to 
his own definition. For example, after proving that space is 
not a concept, hut a perception, he does not refrain for a 
moment from speaking of the ' concept ' of space. Or, after 
undertaking to show that objects do not enter the mind 
ready-made from without, but are the products of the syn- 
thetic functions of the understanding, he does not hesitate 
to speak constantly of the ohjects which are ' given ' in per- 
ception. He makes much use of indefinite, ambiguous, or 
equivocal expressions, like 'experience," 'reason,' ' meta- 
phyeic.' ' synthetic,' ' transcendental,' ' refer to an object,' 
etc Another defect is the great carelessness in external 
details ; paragraphs and headings are found where they do 
not belong, and are lacking where they are really required. 
All these characteriatics, greatly increased, appear in the 
manuscript remains which Kant wrote during the latter 
jeara of hL*) life. 

I do not say all these things to reproach Kant, or to de- 
tract from hia reputation. I only wish to prepare the reader, 
who becomes acquainted with these works tor the first time, 
for their peculiarities, or to deliver him from them. Very 
well I remember that on ßrst reading the Critiques I often 
came to a stand, disheartened and discouraged. My experi- 
ence was not unusual. I venture to say that there are not 
1 few persona who, when they first attempt to read the 
Critique of Piire Reason, doubt the possibility of under- 
slanding it, and then go on to doubt their own capacity for 
nitderstanding philosophical books in general. Tho.se who 
«le in auch a condition I wish to encourage not to stop for 
difficulties of this sort, but rather to go on calmly and gain 
«general view of Kant's work and purpose. If after this one 
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turns to the beginning, many difficulties will have vanislied, 
though many will still remain. At all events, one wilt see 
that in spite of such oddities, there is an important meaning 
in these writings that will reward all the earnest attention 
which one bestows on them. 



V. Kant's Philosophical Development' 
It will not be possible for me to undertake bete a de- 
tailed treatment of the difficult, and, as the literature shows, 
the much-discussed problem of the development of Kant's 
thought. This is neither the place nor the time to renew 
the investigation that I undertook in the work cited below, 
and tlie results of which still appear to me valid with regard 
to the essential points. Such an undertaking will be fitting 
only when the new edition of Kant's works has made avail- 
able the entire mass of notes, letters, and copies of lectures. 
On the other band, it is, of course, not possible to pass over 
the question altogether ; for to understand properly the crit- 

• LiTEBATi'BB. InvMtigationB of the doTelopmont of Kant'g thongbl 
bare moltiplieil itariiif; the Iwt drcntle. The reosnn ol this it tliU the oon- 
caption which one bai of the critical pbiloBophf ii pnrtlr iletarmtned b; oae'i 
riew of it« origin ; or at leut one may tr; to «uppurt one's intcrprelatioo bj 
■Dch an ap|>eaL Kano Flscbsr, in his Getchichte dtr neueren Philoioptit, 
nadertakra to give a tharough acconnt of the writings uf the precritical period. 
1 may mention the following iavcitigatioiu : F. Pnnlaen. VrrtiitA tinfr 
EnlwidctlungtgrteAiclile der KnntiKhen Erkfimtniitlifonf l]S~5); W. Windel- 
band, "Ueber die verschiedenen Phasen iter Ksntieche I^elirevomDing-anJüch" 
{ZeilKhr. f. alt». Philot.. I., pp. SB4 ff.. 1877) ; K. Dietrich, Kanl u. jVert™ 
(ie;e}, Kanl ». Rouutaa <1B7B) ; G. Thiele, Die Philoeophit fCatttt nach ihrm 
ii/tUm. ZutammeiJtang u. ikrtr togiach-hiMerttdieti Entmekelang (ISe9-BT): B. 
Erdmaon. RiJUxionen Kanli mr kril. FkUotopliit, II., Einleitang I18S4) ; E. ▼. 
Hartmann, Knnli Erkamtnittlitorie h. itetapigiik in dn i-ier Perioden ihrtr 
EntwieMung (1894] ; H.nüftding. " Die KoDtinaltdt ini philo«. Rntwickelnng» 
gauge Kants "(.JreAiD./: GttA.d. PAi7(u.. 1894. Bd. Vit., pp. 173 ff.,3TEff., 
449 S.) : E, Adiekei, Kant-Sludien (189»). BU'I the article in the Kaat-Sludien 
edited by Vaihinfier (Bd. I., 1896): "Die bewegenden KrtLfte in Kants phi- 
losophischer Rntwickelnng and die beiden Pole «eiaea Syitemg." [E. Caird, 
The Crilieal Philnioitliy of Kanl. vol, I, chaps, iü.-v. ; J. G. Schormau, "Tha 
Genesis of the Critical Philosophy," Philni. Eeaieu: Noa. 37. 38, 39.] 
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I ieal philosophy, a correct concepliou of its starling-point ia 
1 of t]ie uliuüst iiuportaucu. 

Wlieu Kaot iiimself speaks of liis pMlosuphical develop- 
r ment, he recognizes ouly two periuds, — the critical aud the 
[ precritical. or the period when he was conscious of possessing 
^ih^ principle of true philosophy, and the autecedent period 
[ search and groping. And he uniformly dated the dividing 
e between these two epochs, the beginning of the critical 
, with the conception of the thoughts which he first out- 
ned in the Dissertation of the year 1770. 
A more careful examination of the writings of the pre- 
' critical time shows that even within that period noteworthy 
trausformations had taken place. Two epochs are clearly 
disliuguishable. Tiie first has as its literary result the writ- 
I of the second half of the fifties, aud the second the 
rritings of the first half of the sixties. The first epoch ia 
laracterized by the fact that while Kant departed from 
V|he current Leihnizo-WolfBan philosophy in natural phlloso- 
■^y and cosmology, where his main interest was manifested 
in his independent work along the lines of Newton, he yet 
remained in the field of epiatemology and metaphysics in 
essential accord with the German school plnlosophy. In the 
second period, in which his interest in the natural sciences 
was somewhat less pronounced, he freed himself more and 
more frora the school philosophy, and approximated to the 
empirical and sceptical modo of thought that just at that 
time was exerting an influence from England. The third per- 
iod was characterized by a decided opposition to sensualistic 
ntionalism both in theoretical and in practical philosophy. 

If we wish a descriptive name for these periods, we may 
call the first the dogmatic-rationalistic ; the seccind, the 
sceptico-em pineal; aud the third, critlco-ratioualistic. The 
U»t period, then, in a certain sense represents a return to 
tbe point of view of the fir^^t, while on the othe» hand, 
with regard to the total tendency of the thought (the turn- 
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iug away frum traiiBcendent speculation, and emphasis upon 
the practical), it belongs to the second period. 

At this poiüt, however, I wish tu make a general remark. 
The changes in Kant'a thought, the "transformations" of 
which lie speaks, have to do rather with the form than with 
the content: they concern his epistemology rather than his 
metaphysics, Hia metaphysics (like the fundamental no- 
tions of his physics) remained essentially the same through 
all the other changes of his thought. He is an idealist of 
the type of Leibniz and Plato. We can trace this theory 
from the writings of the fifties to the lectures of the nineties. 
He also continued to use throughout his whole life Baum- 
garteu's Metaphysies, whicli is essentially a scholastic form 
of monadism, as a text-book for his lectures. That which 
changes in these tranatorraations of standpoint is chiefly the 
form of the epistemological foundation of his philosophy, 
"the method of metaphysies," as he himself says. I shall 
attempt to show in detail this juxtaposition of the two factors 
— the constant and the variable — from an examination of 
the writings. 

The works of the first period are entirely devot«d to the 
natural sciences, to cosmology and physical geography, and 
to the development of the concepts of mathematical physics. 
The first two more extensive works — the Thovtjhts on the 
True Evaluation of Dynamic Forces (1746), and the Natural 
History of the Heavens (1755) — are characterized by decided 
and sometimes bold declarations of the sufficiency and right 
of independent thought as against the authority of the 
schools. This is especially marked in the first work. The 
second rises to bolder cosmological speculations, and ranges 
to the extreme limits of fantastic hypotheses regarding the 
cosmic position and the destiny of man. 

With regard to the world-view which appears in these 
writings, there is, as we have already said, one characteristic 
that is worthy of note. That is the strict application of 
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physical and tbe rejection of all h3'per-phy3ical explanations 
in that cosmology, together with the assertion wliicli accom- 
punies it that by this means the divine origin of the world 
is beat established. If an ordered world could, or rather 
must, have arisen from the movements of given elements 
according to merely natural laws, it is hereby proved that 
the very " nature of things depends upon and is determined 
by a eigniScant rational arrangement" Even the nature of 
" thinking beings " is deduced from the cosmic constitution of 
the planets which they inhabit. The greater the distance 
of the planets from the sun, the lighter and finer the material 
of which they are composed, and also the greater " the ex- 
cellence of the thinking Ixnnga which inhabit them," the 
swiftness of their ideas, the clearness and liveliness of the 
concepts which they receive through external impressions, 
of the faculty which unites those impressions, and their 
ability to make real use of their ideas ; in short, " the whole 
sphere of their perfection." ^ He brings into connection with 
this speculation, " which is not far from an ascertained cer- 
tainty," the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. He 
thinks of the soul as passing through the various planets with 
increasing development of the individual. Perhaps, he con- 
cludes, it is permitted to the soul, when freed from this coarse 
earthly matter, " to become acquainted at close quarters with 
thoae distant spheres of the universe and the excellence of 
tlieir disposition, which even from afar so greatly stimulate 
oar curiosity." 

Those essays which were occasioned by the Lisbon earth- 
quake of 1755 are more nearly related to natural science. 
The same is true of a number of short papers on geo-physica, 
especially of the treatise on Th« Theor;/ of the Wimh (1756). 
in which he was the first to propound the law of periodical 
winds that was afterwards developed by Dove, The general 
standpoint which all these writings occupy is the assump- 
k of complete unity in the development of the physical 

' I., p. 337. 
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universe, wbicli can and must lie explained solely from tlie 
effect of physical forces. 

The only metapbysieo-epistemological work of these years 
— New Exposition of the First JWaciples of Metaphi/sicat 
Knowledge, his habilitation essay (1755) — scarcely shows 
ao much indejiendence as we fiud in the cosmic and geo- 
physical treatises. It is true that it contains various attacks 
on the Wolttian philosophy, and here and there shows depend- 
ence upon theLeipzigtheologian, Crnsius, the most prominent 
opponent of Woltf in the German universities. In general, 
however, Kant still occupied the standpoint of the Wolllians, 
and, above all, had not broken with their modes of thought. 
This is especially evident in the rationalistic tendency to 
> hypostatize things. The " natures of things " are absolutely 
I posited essences. With this view there is connected an 
idea which is of great and permanent importance for Kant's 
thought. The final presupposition of the unity of the world 
in space and time by means of the reciprocity of substances 
is that " the natures of things " are posited in the being of 
God with archetypal relations to one another. Eeciprocity 
in nature is the manifestation of this n&nis idealis of the 
essences in the divine understanding. When differently 
applied, this consideration affords a proof tor the existence 
of God: the commercium siibstanliarum shows that these 
substances have an archetypal unity in one principle which 
creatively posits their nature. This is the argument of 
Leibniz, which Lot^e has in our day renewed and made the 
comer-atone of his system. Kant might have lieen led to 
this point of view by M. Knutzeu's (his teacher's) treatment 
of the problem of causality. The latter revived the doctrine 
of monads in the Leibnizinn form, that all simple beings 
are ideating beings, while at the same time he maintained 
reciprocity (though not holding to an inthience or inter- 
action from accidents).' Moreover, this position is implicitly 

■ B. Ertlmano, .1/. Kuulzcn, 
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Contained in the notion of God of the Bchool-raetaphysic 
{Deus ens per/ectissirnum seu realissimuni), and Kant had it 
before him in thia form in Baumgartau's work, which also 
contained in addition the cuacept of an inßuzus ideatü. It 
13 the same notion which forma the basis ot Shaftesbury's 
optimistic and tfileolc^ical view of the world, Nature repre- 
sents, in unending gradations of internally harmonious beings, 
the infinite fuhiess of reality or perfection in individualized 
form that is comprised in absolute unity in the nature of 
God, It »3 also Spinoza's point of view, the difference being 
that the latter advances it with a strong polemical emphasis 
against anthropomorphic theism, and against anthropocentriu 
teleolc^y. 

In the works of the second period (1762-66), Kant turns 
more directly to the problems of metaphysics and epiatfi- 
molt^. The first series of these works, which were written 
during the years 1762-63, group themselves around the prin- 
cipal treatise, The only Possible Ground of Demonstration for 
the ExisttMe of God (1762). With this there are connected 
the two shorter essays. An Ansioer to a Prize Qutstion of the 
Berlin Academy: An Investigation of the Clearness of the 
Principles of Natural Theology and Morals (printed 1764}, 
and An Attempt to Introduce into Pliilosophy the Conception 
of Negative Magnitude (1763). These were preceded by 
the short paper on The False Subtlety of the Four Syllogistic 
Fignret. At the end of the period we have TJie Dreams of a 
Ghost-Seer Explained through the Dreams of Metaphysics 
(1766), The work entitled Obsei-vations on the Feeling of the 
Beautiful and the Sublime (1764) belongs to a different field 
— the moral and anthropological It is essentially made up 
of remarks on the moral characteristics of different tempera- 
ments, sexes, and nations.' 

■ R«e«nliDg the date of (winponitioD, ef. B. Erdmum, in tbe InCrodnetiiw 
to hi« tditiim vt Hrjliiionn Kanli, II. pp. xwi. B. Tbe Benviignind »ppmaeii 
' >t of (he priie-ueslUe. according U> a 
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In the Oround of Demonstralion /or the Existence of God, 
which ia put forward as the result of " long reflection," we 
have a fundamental piece of Kant'a metaphysics, the doctrine 
already refeiTed to in the habilitation essay regiirding the 
nature of God in his relation to the world. The intention is 
to replace the dominant form of natural theology, especially 
the current physico- theology, by a more profound view. 
One may formulnte the main points of this conception as fol- 
lows : The ordinary physico- theology, which ranges through 
nature to find there evidences of design, is good for nothing. 
It discourages and disturbs the investigation of nature, since 
it encourages the "slothful reason," through pretended devo- 
tion, to content itself with the purposes which it has dis- 
covei-ed, and to abandon the search for causes. Finally, this 
method is unable to afford any real demonstration of the 
eiistence of a highest, all-sufficient being. It can make it 
only highly probable that an architectonic intelligence was 
concerned in the formation of the real world. Just as little 
can the current ontological and cosmological proof demon- 
strate the existence of God, as Kant shows in a criticism 
which anticipates all the chief points of his later criticism 
of the proofs for the existence of God in the Critique of Pure 
Reason. Especially the ontological proof in its old form, 
which deduces the real existence from the concept of God, 
is worthless. We find here already the formula "that exist- 
ence is never a predicate or mark of a thing." This was also 
familiar to Hume, who tells us that " if one connects the idea 
of existence with the idea of any object whataoever, one 
does not thereby increase the content of the latter." 



loiter ot Kant's to Forraov now in the royal Kbniry at Berlin, and dkted 
June 28, 1763, hod bee» bnntled in to tbe Academy before the Slnt IVcember, 
176S. It could not. tbereCore. have been tcHtten. as ErdtnitDD »upponea, dnriug 
the fint month* of 1763. The Ntgative Grilarn «as handed to the philo- 
Bophical faculty at Kooigiberg (or ceuiorthip Junes, lTfi3. Erdmnnii's guess 
that the third work was partly completed vhen Kani. at the last mumeot. 
decided to compete [or the Berlin prlie may accordingly be g 
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As a substitute for this argument, Kant bringB forward 
his own demonstration of God's esiatence, a kind of inverted 
form of llie ontological proof. He does not argue that from 
the possibility of an ens realissimum, its existence follows ; 
but he reaches existence as the ground of the possibility of 
the conception. The possible — thus he proceeds in scholas- 
tic style of argumeut — presupposes an existent; this is the 
necessary being, and this the ejis realissimum, which has the 
attributes of consciousness, understanding, and will. The real 
significance of this proof, however, is found in the thought 
which we have already repeatedly met with : the real world, 
with its harmony of many things in a unitary reality, is the 
actualization of a possible world. This world of " possible 
things " is the product of the divine intelligence. In this 
realm the logical and teleological adaptation of thtt elements 
to one another is already provided for ; and this makes pos- 
sible the fact that in the real world the elements, acting 
According to immanent laws, constitute a significant whole. 
There is thus no necessity for constant acts of special adap- 
Ution by means of supernatural influences. Thus the planet- 
ary systems, and the earth with its streams and mountains 
nnd entire physical constitution, owe their form to the 
mechanical interplay of their parts working according to 
universal natural laws, and without any supernatural inter- 
vention. Kant indeed hesitated to extend this view so as 
to apply it to the development of organic forms. Only 
in this way do we obtain an " all-sufficient " God, who 
ia the ground not only of the actual, but also of the possi- 
ble, and at the same time obtain a real demonstration of 
his existeuce — if, indeed, there can he any demonstration 
at all. 

For it is noteworthy that at this time Kant expresses 
biniaelf somewhat sceptically regarding the value, necessity. 
and possibility of such metaphysical attempts. " It is abso- 
lutely necessary," so he concludes his essay, " that one should 
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convince himself of the existence of God, but not so eseential 
that one should demoiistrate it" And at the beginning we 
find for the first time those phrases which afterwards be- 
came so common, of " the bottomless abyss of metaphysics," 
Metaphysics is " a dark ocean without shores or light- 
houses," where one may be easily carried out of hie course 
by unperceived currents. 

The sceptical tone is still more pronounced in the other 
■writings of this group. The essay written for the prize 
offered by the Berlin Academy, which received proximt 
accessit, while the prize, fell to Mendelssohn, compares the 
method of philosophy with that of mathematics. The issue 
of the comparison is very much to the disadvantage of philo- 
sophy. Mathematics possesses really adequate definitions, 
for it produces the object " synthetically " by means of the 
definition, and, at the same time, it can represent its con- 
cepts in perception. Philosophy, on the other band, — 
physics, as well as psychology and metaphysics, — has to 
determine JLs concepts through analysis, an undertaking 
which can seldom or never bo brought to completion. More- 
over, it cannot represent its concepts in a concrete case, but 
is compelled to think them abstractly. It is therefore a 
serious and confusing error to suppose that the meta- 
physician has imitated the methods of the mathematician. 
This would be permissible only if he had attained an equal 
clearness and completeness of definition. In the mean- 
time, he has operated with easily attained nominal definitions 
of 'possibility,' 'reality,' 'body,' and 'spirit,' and really 
accomplished nothing. " Metaphysics is undoubtedly the 
most difficult of all human sciences; but it has never as 
yet been written," ' Can it be written at all ? Kant regards 
it as possible. Can it become a demonstrative science ? He 
believes that this also is possible, only it must have fixed 
de&nitionfl. And how are these to be attained i We get always 
■ u. p. asi. 
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the some answer, uamely : through the analysts of given, 
but confusedly given, concepts. If Kant had been au em- 
piricist, he would have answered that the materials from 
which concepts are formed are not obscurely given concepts, 
but experiences ; and that a demonstrative science of meta- 1 
physics is just aa little possible as a demonstrative science j 
of facts in general- 1 

The essay on Negative Magnitude, which appeared as an 
independently deduced corollary to the prize treatise, shows 
bow one definite mathematical concept, that of negative 
magnitude, can be employed in philosophy throughout all 
its parts. Here also one sees that Kant has abandoned the 
rationalistic method of equating conceptual and actual reality. 
So contradiction can obtain between realities, Baumgarten 
teacher, ergo omiws realitaUs sunt in ente compossibiles. Yes, 
say» Kant, that holds in the realm of concepts. It is differ- 
ent, however, in the world of actnal fact. Here it may very 
well happen that two positive determinations exclude each 
other, as when they are related as positive and negative mag- 
nitudes in mathematics. At the end of the treatise the 
rausal jiroblem is brought forward for the Hrst time. The 
distinction is made between a logical and a real ground, and 
then the question is put as follows : I understand very well 
how a consequence is conditioned by a ground in accordance 
with the law of identity. But, on the other hand, "how 
shall I understand the proposition that because something 
i.«, something different may be ? Or that because something 
is. something else is destroyed ? " How can tlte existence and 
particular condition of one element of reality explain why 
another is or is not? With this question, which is com- 
mended to the "thorough-going philosophers who are daily 
increasing in number," and to "metaphysical intellect« of 
complete insight," Kant ends tlie treatise, beting the " great 
minds" to be pleased to aid "the weakness of his insight" 
ith their great wisdom. It is Hume's problem, and also the 
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problem of the ciiLical pliilosophy wliich is here formulated. 
The relation of cause and effect is not a logical relation ; the 
effect cannot be derived from the cause by means of a logical 
process. In what then does this relation consist, and upon 
what does it rest ? Hume answers that it rests upon experi- 

•^, and consists iu the observed sequence of cause and 
which is assumed to be uniform. Kant does uot fur- 
nish any answer. Did he possess one ? 

The ironical and sceptical tone toward metaphysicians 
and their renowned philosophy which breaks out here reaches 
its heiglit in Tli^ Dreams of a Ghost-Seer Explained through 
the Dreams of Metaphysics, — metaphysics a vision and 
an interpreter of vision suitable to explain the fantastic 
dreams of one who sees spirits. The work was occasioned 
by the sensational performances of the Swede Swedenborg, 
who not only had the gift of spatial and temporal clairvoy- 
ance, but also possessed the privilege of associating with 
departed spirits. Kant bad been persuaded, by many in- 
quiries from " over-curious and idle friends " to investigate 
these matters.' His interest in the subject went so far that 
he had the works of the visionary (Arcana calestia, 8 vols. 
quarto) sent over from London; and besides seven pounds 
sterling, they coat him the trouble of reading them. 

This very remarkable work, half jest and half earnest, and 
written with a happy humor, outlines iu its first part a meta- 
physical pneumatology. The spirits of immaterial beings 
on the one hand stand in relation to bodies, and on the other 
belong to a mundiis intdliffibilis, in which they are related to 
one another in a hyperphysical way, according to pneumatic 
1.1 WS that are not subject to the conditions of space and tima 
This spiritology, which is put forward as if seriously — and 
which indeed is not intended to be entirely without serious- 
ness — evidently foreshadows the later doctrine of the double 
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world to which man belongs : the mundus aenaibilis as an em- 
pirical being, and the mundus intelliijibüia as a purely rational 
being. There follows next an amusing exposition, from the 
naturalii^tic and sceptical standpoint, of spiritistic phenomena, 
the metaphysical possibility of which is explained with equal 
lucidity. They are imaginative products of a diseased brain 
that under aboormal conditions are projected outwards as 
physical phenomena. In the second part, the report of 
Swedenborg's visions of this world and of the other is used to 
confirm or to throw derision on that fantastic metaphysics 
which is so clever at demonstrating its possibility.' Then 
follow the concluding words in a serious vein: The lesson 
of all this is that philosophy ouglit to be on its guard against 
all speculations of this sort which transcend experience. 
Whether there are such powers as Swedenborg believed 
iiimself to possess, whether spirits can think and act without 
any connection with a body, cannot in the least be deter- 
mined by reason. Experience is the only source of our 
knowledge of reality. " The fundamental concepts of things 
as causes which exist as forces and activities are entirely 
arbitrary, and unless they can be derived from experience 
they can neither be proved nor refuted." And in this con- 
nection we find an answer to the question thrown out at the 
end of the essay on negative magnitude, " It is impossible," 
we are here told, " to understand through reason how any- 
thing can be a cause, or possess a force, but these relations can 
be learned only from experience." For those alleged powers 
of the sonl which the spiritism of Swedenborg assumes we 
have not the common consent of experience, but only the im- 

< In a letter written M thi» time {"Vlll., p. STS). to M. MendclMolin. who ww 
It the tans of the work, Kqd speaknol "the absard fromeof mind" 
1 «•* campoMd. tie conld niiC keep from having " a liltle fiuth in 
it this «ort, [ir Irom BpecuUi(iu|; n little on the pouibilitj of tbeir ror- 
o *pite of tlie aUtardities narrated, and the fantiulic and □■ 
itiona which remlled from anj' attempt to explun Ihem." ThOB, in 
T*. lie flrat flstiriiMd biBi»«lf. 
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pressiona which individuals claim to have, and which, for that 
very reason, are not capable of serving "as the basis of any 
law of experience whatsoever regarding which the under- 
standing could pass judgment" Therefore it is advisable — 
not to show that they are impossible — but to let them 
alone. The place of metaphysical demonstrations and alleged 
empirical confirmations of the immortality of the soul is filled 
by "moral faith, the simplicity of which can free one from 
many subtleties of reasoning, and which alone is suitable to 
man in every condition, since it directly reveals to him in 
morality the true purpose of his life." 

This was the form of Kant's philosophy at the end of tlie 
second epoch. He had lost all faith in the demonstra- 
tions furnished by current metaphysical systems, whether 
they ixire the name of Wolff or of Crusius. Even his faith 
in the possibility of metaphysics, in the old sense of an 
a priori science that interprets reality in terms of logi- 
cal concepts, ia badly shattered. But he does not renounce 
metaphysics in general ; " as the science of the limits of 
human reason " it remains a necessary undertaking.^ Id this 
form it would constitute that to which one can reaDy apply 
the name philosophy (JFeisheit), i. e., the capacity "of choos- 
ing, among many problems that offer themselves, those which 
man is called upon to solve." ' 

What brought about Kant's estrangement from the old 
dogmatic school metaphysics ? This has been explained by 
pointing to the influence of English thought, particularly to 
that of Hume. There is no doubt that through the promi- 
nence of English modes of thought on the continent, espe- 

> n., p. 375. 

• C/. Kani's lelteni to I^mhcrt and to MenrtelaBohn (VIII.. pp. 655, 
6T3). He speaks in those letters of tlie reform of inetsp)i}'B[cs ru the prob- 
lem chat most Dearly concorncil him. He helievra that he is in pussasüoa 
of a new method which will fr»e the urience from tlie delnsions of knoirl- 
erige Hud put it on a soniiil Imsiii, TliU discoverj will be of the greatwt 
importnore for the trne and permaucot «ell-beiug of [be bam, 
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[ally under the rising influence of Voltaire, the intellectual 
1. atmosphere of Germany had lieen changed since the middle ] 
feof the century, and that this change was not without its j 
I'tffect on Kant. That he read and esteemed highly English | 
Kauthors, especially the writers on moral philosophy, we know ] 
Kboth from the characterization that we quoted above from 1 
E'Eerder, and especially from the program of his lectures of ] 
i.tlie year 1765-C6.' To this was added the influence of I 
Bousseau, who, as we have already mentioned, had great I 
weight, especially in putting an end to Kant's over-estima- 1 
tioD of things intellectual, and teaching him that 
simplicity aud a good heart are more than all metaphysics I 
and natural theology. On the other hand, one may as; 
that the BBtrangement from the school metaphysics waa I 
eSBentially a development from within. If he shows in the ' 
■ün^^ Possible G-round of Demoustration for the Existence of | 
\Gi)d how far the current proofs of God's existence are from ft i 
^Kal demonstration, or in The Breams of a Ghost-Seer the | 
absurdities of pneumatology, the science of spirits, he would I 
scarcely need any impetus from without to lead him to see i 
these things. Bauragarten's Metaphysics, with its demon- 
strations carried through exactly a thousand paragraphs, 
must have made a somewhat strange impression on Kant as 
a student of Xewton, a mathematician and physicist, as soon 
as he directed his attention carefully to the form of the 
proofs. Propositions regarding God, the world, the sonl, 
and everything in general were there deduced from purely 
self-made definitions. Where now do these concepts derive 
their justification ? They are not mathematical concepts 
that create their objects by means of definitions ; they are 
not physical concepts which depend upon experience. 
Whence, then, do they derive their validity ? The problem 
ia is truth so obvious that it did not need to be forced upon 
faim from any external source. The very tact that he comes 
' II„pp. 313 5, 
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so near to certain thoughts of Hume, and yet remains at the 
same time so far removed from the latter's general standpoint, 
is evidence that he did not receive the impetus to his work 
from tlie English writers, and especially from Hume's episte- 
mological investigations. In particular, he holds fast, in 
I spit« of everything, to the rationalistic assumption that cou- 

icepts are given, though obscurely, and that by means of 
analysis they cau be brought to perfect clearness, and that 
then in this way something like a demonstrative procedure 
in metaphysics is not in itself impossible.' 

The third and last epoch, that of Criticism, was inaugurated 
by the Dissertation which Kant wrote on assuming the ordi- 
nary professorship in 1770, in fulfilment of tlie academic 
requirement of public ' disputation.' Its content is described 
by the title. Concerning the Form, and Principles of the 
Sensible and Intelligihle World. In the letter accompanying 
the copy sent to Lambert, he expresses his certainty that in 
this work he has reached his deKnitive standpoint. " Abont 
a year ago, I reached a point of view that, as I flatter myself, 
I do not require ever to change, though of course it needs to 
be extended. By means of this, all kinds of metaphysical 
questions can be tested, and, so far as they are answerable, 
can be decided."^ Eleven years later, in a letter to M. 
Herz, his respondent in the 'disputation,' he connected the 
Critique of Pare Reason, which was just appearing, with 
the Dissertation in the following way : " This book contains 
the issue of the numerous investigations that arose from the 
conceptions which we discussed together under the title of 
Mundi sensibilis et intelliffibilis." * 

' In an article on " Kant and Hnma urn 176S," (Arch. f. Gwii d. Pküim., 
I. GS fF ). ErdmAnn has shown that thore is no hint in Herder'i dawHptioti of 
■li!« Kiinigsberg jean of nnj infliiBtico of llame'g empiriciim, and that KmU'b 
formulailon of hia pruhlem. howcrer near Et often went* to approAch to Hnnw, 
A ;Bt independent of Haoie'a inQoence. 

' VIII. p. 66S. 

» VIU., p. 309. 
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It is Dot easy to over-estimate the importance of the 

I Ditseriation for a comprehension of the Criliijiie of Pun 

V Season. It shows what the new conception originally h 

I in view, and something of the impetus of the discovery 

|, itill attaches to it. In the Critique the thought b in a 

I oertAin sense indirect and weakened. Here, we have the 

pBew philosophy in its youthful form. It is the loog-aought 

I Bew method of metaphysics, the transcendental method. 

Through the entire treatise, the point of departure for the 

great and decided transformation in the mode of thought is 

the distinction between sensible and intellectual knowledge, 

^and, corresponding to this, that between a sensible and ao 
intelligible, a phenomenal and a real world. From this 
äiere follows the possibility of an a priori knowledge of 
Itoth worlds by means of formal principles of knowledge that 
are native to the mind. It is, if one wishes, a decisive 
eruption of the Platoni.ini in Kant's thought, the restora- 
tion of realistic rationalism. The reality given to sense ia 
only phenomenal. Opposed to this, stands the truly real 
world of ideas, the mundus intdligihUis. attained through 
teaaon. Or, to employ the old expressions, we have the 
world of phfnomena and the world oE noumena ; the former 
knowable through pure forms of perception, the latter by 
means of pure concepts a priori. 

The sense world is in space and time. These are the uni- 
versal forms of the phenomenal world, because, and in so far 
aa, they constitute the universal forms of our sense percep- 
tion. It is just this that explain.'« why the knowledge of 
spatial and temporal relations, as they are deduced in the 
■UAthematical sciences by means of pure reason, are at the 
same time valid of all objects in space and time. The 
ideality of space and time is accordingly the condition of 
objective validity of mathematics, and the latter is thus 
tfeguarded from all kinds of sceptical attacks on the part 
t metaphysician^. 
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Alongside mathematics as the form of knowle^e of the 
sensible world, stands metaphysics as the form of knowledge 
of the intelligible world. Tlirough the complete separation 
of the two worlds, validity in its own domain is secured also 
for the latter. As mathematics rules over the phenomenal 
world by means of the pure forma of perception, so meta- 
physics embraces the intelligible world in its pure concepts 
of the understanding. And the latt«r is now secured against 
the secret attacks of sensuous thought, against the demands 
that its objects should be represented as perceptible objects 
in space and time, through which metaphysics, and espe- 
cially natural theology, have hitherto been disturbed and 
polluted. God and the soul stand entirely outside of space 
and time. 

Looked at more closely, the epistemological foundation of 
metaphysics has now the following form: In addition to its 
formal logical application, the understanding has also a usug 
realis (a transcendental use, as Kant afterwards says). By 
mean.> of this latter employment, it creates concepts and 
axioms, and these have absolute validity, because in their 
production they are not polluted in any way by the sub- 
jective moment of sensibility. The objective form-principle 
of the intelligible world is the original connection of all 
things in God, — the ens realissimum. The intelligible things 
are posited in the unity of the per/eclw noumtnon, — the all 
of reality. It is the old thought which we everywhere met 
in the precritical writings, — God the unitary ground of all 
that is possible, and therefore of the real. These inner rela- 
tions of all things to their unitary ground (nenia idealia, 
pre-established harmony of essences) are represented in the 
phenomenal world as universal reciprocity. Thus space is 
phenomenal omnipresence, and time phenomenal eternity. 
Moreover, the human understanding has no perceptive 
knowledge of the intelligible world: God alone possesses 
an intuitive understanding ; he has a perception of 1 
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intelligible things. We can know, then, only by means of 
general concepts in abstracto, not by means of individual 
perceptions in concreto. 

Theae are the outlines of the new system of philosophy in 
its original form. If we wish to reduce it to a formula, we 
may say that it is made up of three parts, — one the pre- 
supposition, and the other two, logical deductions from this. 
The presupposition is the ideality of space and time. The 
deductions are : (1) the possibility of a priori knowledge of 
the phenomenal world through the mathematical sciences, 
and (2) the possibility of knowledge of an intelligible world 
which is free from the conditions of sensibility by means of 
pure concepts in their transcendental employment ; t. e., the 
possibility of metaphysics. 

With but one alteration, — to be sure, an important one, 
P»thiB is the final form of tlie critical philosophy. The 

itiqiK of Pure Reason made no alteration in the first two 
Ktrines ; on the other hand, it deviated in the third posi- 
tion, though here too only on one point. The belief in the 
existence of an intelligible reality which is free from the 
limits of space and time is retained, and also the view that 
man is able to enter into most intimate relations with this 
world through his reason. Only one thing is given up, — 
the speculative knowledge of the intelligible world. In the 
Critique of Pure Reason, the pure concepts of the under- 
standing have objfftive validity solely in their application to 
the phenomenal world, just as the mathematical concepts 
have. In place of tlje transcendent metaphysics, we have 
on the one band the phenomenal ontology of the Analytic, 

Ki the other the faith of practical reason, 
for the other points, Kant was r^ht when he con- 
cloeely the Critique of Ptirt Reason with the Disser- 
tation. In a letter to Herz, of the year 1771, he describes 
it as " the text on which something further is to be said in 
the following work," and regrets " that this work must so 
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quickly undergo the fate uf all human uudertakings, viz. 
to be forgotten." As a matter of fact, many misinterpreta- 
tions of the critical philosophy would have been impossible 
if this work had been kept in mind, perhaps if it had been 
printed as an introduction by the editors of the Critique of 
Pure Eeagon. I would recommend this still at the present 
day. And to this should be added the principal passages 
from the other letters to Herz, especially the important letter 
of the 21st February, 1772. This letter shows Kant occu- 
pied with the very problem from which the variations of the 
Critique from the Dissertation proceed. This problem asks 
how pure concepts of the understanding can yield knowl- 
edge of a world of objects. He finds that the relation to an 
object is intelligible in the case of knowledge from experi- 
ence. Here the idea depends upon an affection through the 
object, and is therefore related to this as effect to cause. 
The objective validity of ideas is also intelligible in cases 
where the understanding creates its object, as in mathe- 
matics or ethics, or in the case of God's thinking, which 
creatively produces its objects. But where this is not so, 
as in the relation of the human understanding to the real 
world, how can we comprehend the fact "that the under- 
standing undertakes to form concepts of things entirely a 
priori, with which the real things are to agree ? How is it 
able to lay down real principles regarding their possibility, 
which experience must actually prove true, and which never- 
theless are independent of experieoce ? Kant does not here 
give any answer. He simply rejects the answer given by 
the old rationalists, — mentioning Plato, Malebranche, and 
Crusius. They all seek to effect the harmony of our rational 
knowledge with absolute reality through the medium of the 
highest metaphysical principle. God. That was also the 
means to which the Dissertation seemed to appeal.^ But, 
on the other hand, it contained more than one hint of the 

SS 9. 23, Schul. 
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9otutioQ by means of the transcendental method that was 
afterwards employed in the Critique. At any rate, the prob- 
lem is prepared in this work, or rather it is implicit, though 
not explicitly present. Caird rightly calls attention to the 
fact that the Disgertation also regards sense knowledge as 
p]ienomenal, and conceptual knowledge as real And, on 
the other hand, it too emphasizes the proposition that it is 
only in the intuitive understanding of God that this knowl- 
edge is actually realized, while in ua it remains abstract and 
tlierefore unrealized.' 

The question arises regarding the source from which the 
impetus came that led to the transformation of the views of 
1770. 

In my work on the development of the Kantian epiatem- 
ology, I traced this to the influence of David Hume. I was 
not led to this position through any inclination to seek out 
external influences. I am certainly not of the opinion that 
thoughta Sow into the mind of an indeiiendent thinker from 
«ny external source. And Kant was surely an independent 
thinker, not to say an imperious and strong-willed man. 
We may add to this the fact that he was now forty-five 
years of age, — a period of life when even ordinary minds 
do aot so easily adopt the opinions of others. Moreover, 
I have not held that Hume influenced Kant by giving to 

' One'i enimale of the Diiirrialinn depends direcll j upon one's cooceptioo 
of Ehe critical pliilmophy. Enlmaun auil Wiadelhnnd do uot regard it sa 
ihe brginning of the criticml philoAophy, which they nUher dac« from the 
appeuMice of the prublcins of the Analytic and their rationaliitlico-pheiioln- 
Baalirtic sulDtion (after 1772). It ii eertainlj true that one maj aay that the 
remit of the Analytic lead« to a point of tiew that ia >o widely different from 
that of the DUtfriaiion that it can no looger be regarded as the exposition of 
(be •»IB» thotighti. Btit one miut immediately add that the Analytic nerer 
mtifsljr penneated Kant's thonght, not evea in the Criliqiu of Pun Rriuim. 
The ,£iahetie, with iu mundai ttxiibilis and inleUigibilii, and the Dialectic, 
«lib the «If rHiliuinuni and the intelligilde character, are likewise there, and 
TTpratmit, alongoide the epistemotogy, Kant's metaphysics, which reappears 
fai the two later Cnt^qun, in a mor« indopendent and emphMic fom, h tbe 
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him a positive theory, but rather as (urnis)iiiig an incen- 
tive to turn towards his original position. In Hume's 
'■ scepticism," Kant perceived where empiricism, to which 
he had in a certain sense approximated, logically led. The 
rationalism of the Dissertation, is the reaction against the 
■' scepticism " of the Dreams. I have attempted this con- 
struction, thon, not from any general enthusiasm for " influ- 
ences," but simply because Kant himself connects causally 
the origin of his philosophy with Hume's scepticism. U 
those passages did not occur in the Prolegomena, and in the 
Critique of Pure Reason, I should no more maintain tliat it 
is necessary to assume Hume's influence at this time to ren- 
der Kaut's development intelligible than at the beginniog of 
the sixties. One may indeed say that in 1766 only one step 
was necessary to bring Kant to the view of the ideality of 
space and time, and consequently of the physical universe, 
a view that since the days of Plato was not unknown in 
philosophy. Even at this time he had the two worlds, 
the world in space and time, and the non-spatial, timeless 
world, each with its own laws. But for the latter, in 
which he nevertheless believed, he could find no principle 
of construction. It required only the epistemological re- 
flection that the spatial and temporal world is a representa- 
tion in our sensibility, and the actually real world is thought 
by means of pure concepts of the understanding, to giTC 
us the Dissertation. To account for this turn in Kant's 
thought, it is certainly not necessary to appeal to external 
influences, neither to Leibniz's New Essays (published in 
1765), to which Windelband refers, nor to Hume's criticism 
of the notion of causality. The little essay on the nature 
of space of the year 176S shows how Kant's own thought 
was revolving about this problem.' Moreover, even in the 
old metaphysic this change of view was foreshadowed. 
The mundus aengihUis and mundus intelligibilis, the former 

' II., pp, 385(1 
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being in aense as (confused) knowledge, the latter exist- 
ing in the absolut« knowledge of God ; the extended world 
as the phenomenon subsiantiatum, the world of monads 
as the true knowledge of reality, — all this, one could 
find in Baumgarten's Metaphysics (§§ 869, 70). Of course, 
there is the difference that the phenomenal character of 
the physical world was not taken with eutire seriousness 
in Baumgarten, just as it was not in Kant's precritical 
writings. 

B. Erdmnnn has, however, called attention to another 
point from which the impetus to the distinction of the 
sensible and the intelligible world may have proceeded- 
This is the antinomies.' He has rendered it certain that 
these were very real influences in Kant's thinking. The 
antithetical and sceptical mode of procedure that is devel- 
oped in the Dialectic to a technique had long been employed 
by Kant, and already appears very clearly marked in the 
Dreams. He frequently says that the appearance of the 
ronllict of reason with itself in metaphysics was a source 
of wonder and stimulus to him (c/. especially Pi-olegomena, 
pp. 50 tL). Now the ideality of space and time, according 
to the Critique, is at once the explanation of that strange 
appearance, and the key to its solution. The contradiction 
always rests on the fact that appearances are taken for 
things-in-themselves; or, in other words, that phenomena 
are intellectualized. Thus the matter is set forth in the 
Critique, and even in the Dissertation we find the same doc- 
trine announced. The contradictions disappear as soon as 
the distinction is made between the phenomenal and the 
intellectual world, and all propositions are assigned to the 
sphere to which they belong. This is especially manifest in 
the case of the antinomy of freedom and necessity. As 
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phenomena, actions are conditioned ; as manifestations of an 
intelligible nature, they are free. 

Kant himself has repeatedly referred to this point &8 thai 
from which the development of his thought proceeded. 
Tims in his latest reference in a letter to Garve in 1798, he 
says very definitely: "The point from wlilch I set out was 
not the existence of God, or immortality [aa Garve had 
assumed], but the antinomies of pure reason: the world 
has a beginning; it has no beginning — up to the fourth 
[third] : man possesses freedom ; he is not free, but everj'- 
thing takes place in him with necessity. It was these things 
which first aroused me from my dt^matic slumber and drove 
me to a criticism of reason in order to take away the reproach 
of an apparent conflict of reason with itself." With this 
a passage from the sketch on Tlie Progress of Metaphysics ' 
is in agreement, where the doctrine of the ideality of space 
and time, and the concept of freedom are described as the 
two corner-stones of the system. We also find in a rough 
draft of this work : " The origin of the critical philosophy 
is found in the moral responsibility of actions."^ For 
purely theoretical philosophy, the Critique, with its distinc- 
tion of phenomenon and th in g-in -itself would he really of no 
importance. On the other band, it is the freedom demanded 
by the moral law " that summons reason to metaphysics 
and destroys the entire mechanism of nature." We may 
therefore conclude that the possibility of finding a place for 
freedom alongside nature, which is ruled by causal laws, was 
the search which gave direction to the new development of 
Kant's thought. This was the very doctrine on account of 

' Vm.. p. 673. 

^ Published in the Loti BlüOer, I., pp. 223 S., edited b; R. B«icke. The 
whole sketch deaeites to be remd. Cf. also the preface to the Kr. d. yr. V. 

and the "Critical Explaiintioti of the Aualytic . " " The nolion of freedom ia 
a BtambliDg-block for alt empiricUtB, but aUa tbo kri- ta the highest practical 
principles for atl critical moraliBM, who by iti aid gain the inllght that thev 
.1}' proceed ratioDally." 
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which Kant's philosophy gained its first adherents: Fichte 
and Schiller were attracted to transcendental idealism by the 
escape which it offered from the oppressive thought of the 
all-dominating sway of the law of mechanical causality. 

With this we might regard the matter as closed if it were 
not for those passages in which Kant himself most expressly 
de^crilies the stimulus to the critical investigation of the 
jiossibility of knowledge a -priori as coming from Hume, It 
was the remembrance of David Hume, he himself says in the 
ProUgomena, at a time also not too remote from the occur- 
rences to have a definite recollection of them, and Hume's 
treatment of causality, that furnished the occasion. It is not 
possible to understand by means of pure reason why the 
existence of B necessarily follows from that of A. " It was 
just this that many years ago aroused me from my dogmatic 
elumber. and gave an entirely new direction to my investi- 
gations in the field of speculative reason. I was far from 
admitting his results," etc. In like manner, he tells us in 
the Critique of Practical lieason that the critical epiatemol- 
ogy had been called out by Hume's empiricism, which leads 
to tlie most extreme scepticism, not only in metaphysics, but 
also in physics, and even in mathematics, with the object of 
warding off " this terrible overthrow " of all the sciences,' 

These [lassages, which leave nothing to be desired in the 
way of clearness, cannot be explained away. One must 
therefore find some place for Hume's influence. Erdmann. 
rightly refusing to recognize the influence of the sixties, and 
nnt even allowing that of the years 1769-70, places it after 
1772, about 1774 He holds that Kant at this time learned 
from Hume that the pure concepts of the understanding have 
only an immanent use, and do not possess validity with 
reference to thinga-in -themselves. It seems to me that this 
date is not altogether consistent with Kant's statements. 
For (1) these all have reference to the time of the origin of 
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criticism. This, however, falls in the year in which the 
Dissertation was thought out (1769-70). Kant has no 
recollection of a deeper impression in the seventies, from 
which criticism really takes its rise. For him the critical 
philosophy always has its origin about twelve years before 
the appearance of the Critique of Pure Reason.^ And be- 
cause (2) his statements regarding Hume's influence do not 
agree with this interpretation. After 1772, according to this 
interpretation, Kant should have adopted Hume's conclusions, 
in limiting all knowledge to experience. But he everywhere 
says the opposite. Hume gave him an obstacle {Anstoss) in 
the literal sense of the word ; he set him a problem but did 
not furnish its solution. On the contrary, Kant rejects 
Hume's empirical and sceptical 'solution; the critical phi- 
losophy is the only possible refuge from empiricism which 
results in complete scepticism. 

There remains, then, the task of uniting both of Kant's ex- 
pressions regarding the point of departure in the development 
uf his thought. It seems to me tliat tlijs is notat all impossi- 
ble. We cannot indeed always speak of progress in a straight 
line in the development of Kant's thought. A great multi- 
tude of metaphysical, epist«mological, and ethical problems 
had occupied him for a long time, and each year his lectures 

> 1 Khuuld like to take Chii opportunity to utter a warnine agaiiut eon- 
«roctiiig too onmerouB "jtsgesoE (level opraeot." VMhinKergivenixof the»«. 
All thnt WB are cooceroed «ith i» to describe tbe maio alterationa in Kant*! 
tiiaa|;ht, nut to specifr the year); atid daily variatioDi. that cloabtlew alto 
occurred. Kaiit himwlf recognized no eBsential change of BtaadpotuI atler 
1770, althoufrh not ioconsiderable chan)^ in hii combination ol element! 
uvcnrred up to Che nioeLies. But tliey brinR no alteration with regard to the 
fundamental principle ; with the distinction between the sensible and intelli- 
gible world «e hare the key to the main entrance of the critical philotophy. 
Perhape it might be poiuible to constrae oar three Btage« of derelopment »t 
II firiori necessary accorriing to the K an tio- Hegelian formnla of Ihesis, antj. 
thesis, and syntliesis. For every one, the point of dcpattare is the tradition 
of the school. The thinker who in seeking an iDdcpendent position moves ia 
the opposite direFtion from tbis. After ha has attained the extreme point at 
opposition, there ia a tendency to fcdl ag^n more strongly the trath of the 
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gave him new occasion to reconsider them all. If we sup- 
pose that in reflecting on the " antinomies " the thought first 
came to him that the ideahty of space and lime was the key 
to their solution, the answer tu Hume's scepticism connects 
itstjf with this, it appears to me, without difficulty. We 
may assume that Kant knew of Hume's theory of causality 
before 1769. He would scarcely have left unread the volume 
ot essays by the Scottish author whom he esteemed so 
highly, thai appeared in a German translation as early as 
1756. Tf any one wishes he may suppose that he had again 
taken up the work at this time. At all events, it was at this 
time that the full signilicance of Hume's problem and the 
possibility of soMng it first came home to him. He saw 
that it was just this that Hume declared impossible which 
he had himself so long sought — the possibility of a firmly 
grounded metaphysic And this was the very thing that he 
now had at baud in "the method of metaphysics." Pure 
Icnowledge of the phenomenal world as given in the mathe- 
matical sciences was guaranteed against sceptical attacks by 
means of the assumption of the pure forms of sensibility. 
And, in like manner, a pure knowledge of the intelligible 
world is made possible by means of the a priori concepts 
of the understanding. Mathematics and metaphysics, the 
two sciences that Hume attacked, are both placed in security 
by means of the same hypothesis that solves the puzzle of 
the antinomies. 

That was the great discovery of 1770, which made neces- 
sary a new review ot a1! the philosophical sciences. It 
is true that it soon appeared that the position of meta- 
physics was not so simple as that of mathematics. Knowl- 
edge of the intelligible world through pure concepts of the 
understanding was rather a postulate than an epi,stfimoIogi- 
callr established solution of the problem. Hume's problem 
might bave continued subsequently to influence Kant to 
■ look for such a justification, until at length, in the tran- 
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Bcendental deduction of the categories, which was alreacl} 
foreshadowed in the deduction of mathematics in the Dieter 
tation, he became convinced that be was Id possession o' 
a satisfactory solution. In his remembrance, however, th« 
two moments are so closclj associated that sometimes th« 
one and sometimes the other element is most prominent 
according to the nature of the occasion. The elements o) 
the new development of thought had been all present j th( 
new doctrine of the ideality of space and time had proved 
itself the key to all the dilficulties with which he had 
hitherto struggled. 

I hasten on now to the end of the sketch of Kaut's liter- 
ary activity. 

After the silent decade of incubation, as one may call the 
seventies, there followed in the eighties his most zealous and 
fruitful decade of authorship. The principal works of the 
new philosophy appeared in close succession. After the Cri- 
tique of Pitre Itrason, the basal work, which appeared in 
1781, there soon followed the Prolegomena, also written 
under the influence of the first conception. In 1785 and 
1786 there appeared the first applications to the two main 
fields of philosophy, — moral philosophy and philosophy oi 
nature. The title of the first was the Fundamenfal Prin- 
ciples of the Mdaphysic of Morals (1785); that of the latter, 
Metaphysical Elements of Natural Science (1786). Then 
followed two works founded on the model of the Critique oj 
Piire Eeason. These are tlie Criti-que of Practical Season 
(1788). containing the principles of moral philosophy and 
moral theology, and the Critique of Judgment (1790), con- 
taining the principles of aesthetics, and, along with certain 
somewhat arbitrary conceptions, a part of a philosophy o( 
nature,— a natural teleology. With these works a complete 
exposition is given of the principles of the new philosophy. 

Between these principal works, of which we shall later 
treat in detail, a number of smaller treatises wa« written, 
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some of which are not without significance. In the Berlins 
Monatasohrifl, the organ of free thought edited by Blester, 
the secretary of the minister, von Zedlitz, there appeared 
two short papers on the philosophy of history. The first, a 
very interesting study entitled Idea of a Universal History 
from the Cosmopolitan Standpoint (1784), assumes as the 
.1 of historical development the common recognition of 
international law that will do away with war and the 
of force, and interprets historical developmeut as an 
approximation toward this goal. The secoud. The Pre- 
Mumpiive Be^finning of Huvian History (1786), is a finely 
conceived attempt at a philosophical interpretation of the 
1>iblical account of the original history of man. In both 
these works, the way is prepared for Fichte's a priori con- 
struction of history. Between these falls the " Review of 
Herder's Ideas toward a History of Humanity" (in the 
.lena Litteratiir Zeitung), which aroused the author's auger. 
Two other short essays are : " What is Illumination ? " and 
;Wh8t does it Signify to Orient oneself in Thought ? " 
■rliner Monatsschrift, 1784—86). These contain a vigor- 
appreciation and defence of the right of free thought 
and free investigation, — the former with praise of Fred- 
erick the Great; the latter with a warning against the 
tendency to sentimentalism (Schwärmerei) then becoming 
prevalent We may also mention the little tract On Senli- 
mentalism and its Remedif (1790"), and recommend it to 
those who try to make Kant a spiritist 

Then follows in the nineties the decade of declining 
strength. In the first place, we may mention two treatises, 
called out by special occasions in the early nineties, that are 
not without imj>ortance for the proper understanding of the 
critical philosophy. In reply to Professor El>erhard, of 
Halle, who edited a philosophical journal devoted to com- 
bating the Kantian philosopliy from the standpoint of the 
Leiboizo-WolfBan school, Kant wrote the treatise, On a Dit- 
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covery, by means of which all Nt-m Critiques a/ Pure Reason 
are to be RepLiced by an Oldtr One (1790). A second essay, 
first published from tlie remains, treats the prize subject for 
1791 set by the Berliu Academy (though the time was ex- 
tended until 1795): "What real Progress has Metaphysics 
made in Gerniauy since the days of Leibniz and Wolff?" 
This is made up of sketches that for the most part ap- 
parently belong to the year 1793. Reicke's Loose Leaves 
also contains much that belongs iu the same coDiiectioa, 
which makes it possible to fix a date for it. 

In their main content the works of the nineties belong to 
the philosophy of religion, and of taw and conduct. Be- 
Ivfion within the Bounds of Pure Reason (1793) was pra- 
ceded by On the Failure of all Philosophical Attempts at a 
TIteodicy (1791). This shows how futile and presumptuous 
it is to attempt a philosophical theodicy, and to profess to 
be able to demonstrate from rational grounds that the lot of 
individuals, and of humanity as a whole, is good and benefi- 
cent. The faith of pious and wise simplicity is more modest 
in acknowledging that God's ways are imsearchable. He 
quotes the Book of Job with a fine discrimination. A short 
essay, '• On the End of All Things " {Berliner Monatsschrift, 
1794), forma the epUogue to this. The treatise "On the 
Common Saying, That may be Correct in Theory, but does 
not hold in Practice" (^Berl. Monatsschr., 179!!), introduces 
the works on the philosophy of law and conduct. The essay 
On Everlasting Peace (1795) was followed by The Meta- 
physical Principles of the Philosophy of Right, and the 
Doctrine of Virtue (1797), which in the second edition were 
combined into The Metaphysic nf Morals. With this are 
connected two short essays, On the Alleged Right to Lit 
from Altruistic Motives (1797), and On Bookmaking. Two 
Letters to Fr. Nicolai (1798). 

The conclusion is made by a collection of essays that ap- 
peared under the title, The Controversy of Faculties (1798). 
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The works also embrace editions of some of his lectures : 
AfUhropoloffy, from a Praffmatical Point of View (1798) ; 
Logic (1800, edited by Jasche); Physical Geography (1802, 
ed. by Bink) ; Pedagogy (1803, ed. by Bink).i 

Among the lectures subsequently published from notes, 
the Metaphysics, edited by Pölitz (1821), is important, and 
has long been under-estimated. 

Of importance are also the recent publications from Kant's 
remains. They afiford noteworthy information both regard- 
ing the history of the development of his thought and also 
regarding his mode of work. These are : The Reflections of 
Kant on The Critical Philosophy, which we have already 
frequently quoted, taken by B. Erdmann from Kant's copy 
of Baumgarten's Metaphysics (" On Anthropology," 1882 ; 
••On the Critique of Pure Beason," 1884); and the Loose 
Leaves from Kanfs Remains, published by B Beicke, in 
the Altpreussische Monatsschrift, and later separately (2 
vols., 1889-95). 

^ On the circamstance of the pahlication of the lectares, and the lack of 
discriiiiinatioii shown in their editing, cf, B. Erdmann, in the Preface to the 
/28/feziofWfi mtr Anthropologie, 
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Tht vtry tuiidom and order which man diteotert m ritMt natwr* an 
rather imputed upon naturt by man than derietd from it hg him. For kt 
eouid not become auiart of them, if he were not able lo relate them to jdnm- 
thing that he hoM in himielf. Without a standard there can be no n«mr«- 
menl. Heaven and earth are for man merely a confirmation of a form of 
knoicledge, oftuhich he ii cowrcioiu, and from tchich he gnUit the ititl and 
courage lo maiiter, and of himielf lo juilge, ei-erything. And amid the 
grandeur of creation he i* and feel» himself greater than all that enetront 
hm; and he yearn» after »ometking other. 

Matthias Clacdius. 
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LiTEHATüRE : ObviooBlj, mention cannot be made here of the end- 
less multitude of large and small treatises on the pbilosophical aystem 
of Kant. For this purpose 1 may refer to Ueber weg- Heins*, Grund- 
ru* tier Getc/iiehle der Philotophit (111. 8th edition, löBÖ), where nearly 
nil the modern literature w mentioned. For the older Kantian litera- 
lur«, K. AdickeH has published an extremely careful bibliography in 
The PhUo»ophieal Beview, edited by J. U. Schurnian and J. E. 
Creighton, 1893-96. The editions of Kant'» works are first given, 
and then the writings which ileal with Kant, up to the year 1804, are 
treated and characterined in over three thousand nunibers. We thus 
have the written exposition of the whole Kantian movement up to 
the time of his death. In connection with the editioua of Kant's 
works, 1 may mention that there is an edition in preparation which 
is to contain everything that Kant has left us both in print and 
in manuitcript; it ia being edited under the auspices of the Berlin 
Academy. The moat available edition at present is llarl«nstein's sec- 
ond edition in eight volumes, which is careful and complete (Leipzig, 
1887); the references in the present volume are to it. Besides that, 
the edition by Rosenkranz and Schubert (twelve volumes, Leipzig, 
1838) is still rauch tmed. The main works ore also to be found in 
careful editions by K. Kehrbach in Reclatn's Univerialbibliolek. The 
Kr. d. r. v., the ProUgoniena, and the Kr. d. Url. are well edited by 
B. Erdmann, and the Kr. it. r. V. by Adickes. [English Transla- 
tions: Crilique of Pure Reiaon, by F. Max Müller. New York and 
London, 2d edition, 1896 ; trans, also by J. M. D. ^kleiklejohn (Bohn'a 
Library), London, 18.^. The yEslhttic and the Analytic were trans- 
lated from the 2d edition by J. H. Stirling r Teil-Book lo A'unf, Edin- 
bnrgh, 1881. Critique of Jtidgment, by J. H. Bernard, London and 
New York. 18B2. Prolegomena, by J. P. Mahaffy and J. H. Bernard, 
London and New York, 1881); trans, also by £. B. Rax (Bobn's 
Library. This volume includes a trans, of the Melaphijtieal ElemtnU 
ofNaluriü Science), I-ondon, 188:|. The Dinserlalion by W. J. EckoS, 
New York. 1899.] 

ExpositioDB of the Kantian system are to be found in all biato- 
ries of philosophy ; the most exhaustive is in two volunies of Kuno 
Fischer's Gesckichle der neueren Philotophit, JLh edition, 1898. [Kuno 
Fischer's small volume entitled A Critique of Kant has been trans- 
lated by W. S. Hough (London, 1888).] I call attention aim to the 
expositions coutainerl in Falckenberg'a [trans, by A. C. Armstrong, 
Jr., Sew York, l8U:lJ, Windelband's [trans, by J. H. Tufts, New 



York anil Irfindon, 1001], am] Iloffdins'i [trans, by R. E. itejet. 
London and New York, 1900] histories of modern pliilosophy; and, 
further, to RieLI's Gachkhit un'l Melhiule du phUoaophiKhen Erili- 
ziamai, and to Laiige's Geschichte des Mnteriedismta [trans, by E. C. 
Tliomaa, Loiidou, 1803], Of Rpmiial wurka on Kant, I may mention ; 
E. Caird, The Crifkat PhUotophy o/Kaul.2d edition, 2 voU-, 188Ö; 
H, Cohen, Kanti Theorie der Erfahrung, 2d edition, 1»S5; Kami 
Begründung der Ethik, 1877, and Kants Begründung der j£*thelit. 
1889 ; J. Volkelt, Immanuel Kanli Erten'ilnulkeorie, nach ihren Gruitd- 
priiiiipiai analysiert, 1879; B. Erdmann, Kants Kritizismus Id the 1st 
and 2d editions of the Kr. d. r. V., 1878; K. Laiut, Kants Analogien 
der Erfahrung, 187Q; E. v. Haiftuiann, Kant/ Erliennlnislheorie und 
Metaphysik, 1894. Of the eipoBitions intended for a larger circle of 
readers, I may uame : K. I.asswitz, Die Lehre Kants ran der Idealität 
von Raum und Zeit im Zusammenhang mit seiner Kritik des Erkennens. 
1883 ; M. Kronenberg, KnnI, sein Leben und seine Lehre, 1897. Other 
works will be mentioned later as occasion arises. It may be addml, 
simply by way of obBerratioii, that, after articles on Kant for the 
last thirty years have filled all philosophical journals, we have aow in 
Voihinger's Kantstudien (since 1806} a periodical devoted exclusively 
to Kantian philology. [Among English works on Kant's Bytttem, tlic 
reader may be referred to the following in addition to Caird'e exposi- 
tion mentioned above : Watson, J., Kant and his English Critic», New 
York, 1881; Adamson, K.. On the Pbilosuphy of Kant, Gdinbui^h, 
1879 ; Seth, A., The Defrtopment fmm Kant to Hegel, London, 1882; 
Mahaffy and Bernard, Kant's Critical Philosophy for English Seaiirrs 
(Vol. I., The Critique of Pure Reason BXpXtäneÄ and defended ; Vol. II., 
The Prdegomena translated with notes and appendices), London, 
18S9; also to the following articles in The Philosophical Revieie: 
Schurman, J. G., "Kant's Critical Problem," Vol. IL. pp. 12flff; 
"Kant'sTheoryof the A Priori Forms of Sense," Vol. VIII., pp. Iff.. 
113 ff. ; "Kant's Theorj- of the A Priori Elements of I'nderataadiug 
as Conditions of Experience," Vol. VIIL, pp. 225 ff., 337 ff., 449 ff. : 
FuUerton, G. S., "The Kantian Doctrine of Space," Vol. X., pp. 
113 ff., 229 a.] 
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THE PHILOSOPmCAL SYSTEM 



CONCEPTinS AND DIVISION OF PHILOSOPBY 



When we collect and compare Eant'a scattered and not 
altogether consistent utterances upon this problem, we get 
the following schema.' 

There are three great fields of scientific knowledge : Phi- 
losophy, Mathematics, and the Empirical Sciences. They are 
distinguished by their methods : Philosophy is pure rational 
knowledge arising out of concepts ; mathematics is pure 
rational knowledge arising out of the construction of concepts. 
In contradistinction from these two rationalistic sciences, 
stand tbe empirical sciences, which derive their concepts 
from experience, and establish their projxisitions by induc- 
tive proofs, as, for example, chemistry or empirical anthro- 
pology. In this connection, however, it is to be remarked 
tliat, in accordance with Kant's view of the essence of science, 
to which he always adheres, only that whose certainty 
is apodictic can properli/ be called science. "Kjuiffilfidsf, 
^^which can attain mere empirical certainty, is only science 
^^^^x)perly ao-called." ^ Accordingly, philosophy and science, 
^HTilie proper sense of the latter term, coincide. 
^" Philosophy, further, has two chief divisions: Transcen- 
dental philosophy and metaphysics. Transcendental phi- 

■ The cliief pawii|;i!S rekting to this tniut an: Kr. d. r. V., Doctrine of 
MeihoJ, clukpCen 1 uid 3, anil sUo tbe 6tli »ectiün of the luCPJduction ; 
ibc I'retu«* to Hie Grandltgang lur Melaph. dtr Sitten and to die MHnjik, 
Aa/tmgtgriinde dtr .ValiincäifiKlia/l ; Kr. d. U., lotroductioD : Logik, Intto- 
dnaioii III. Cf. nUo Erdinsuli, Hifiaeiiam. tl., pp. M S. 

■ Utlaph, An/angagr,, Preface. 
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losophy ia the diacipliue which investigates the possibility. 
sources, and limits of pure rational knowledge. Its problem 
is that of a propEedeutid for ttie eystein of pure rational 
knowledge, or, iu other words, for metaphysics. It coincides 
in a measure with the science which is now called episte- 
inologj' ; with this limitation, however, that its subjectr-matter 
is not the theory o£ knowledge in general, but only the 
investigation of a priori knowledge. The Critique of Pun 
lieason carries out this investigation, although it does not 
deal vrith all the details, but ouly with the principles. 

In contrast with the formal discipline of transcendental 
philosophy, metaphysics is the sum-total of the rational 
knowledge of objects. It also falls into two branches : The 
metaphyaic of nature, and the metaphysic of morals, or 
natural philosophy and moral philosophy. This corresponds 
with the great division of the objective world into the spheres 
of nature and of freedom. The physical and the moral 
world constitute as it were the two hemispheres of the 
globus intellectualis. This is a classification, which, more- 
over, is closely related to another distinction, namely, that 
between the mundus sejisibilis and the mundus intelligilnlia. 
In the former realm, natural laws are dealt with by means 
of which the phenomenal world ia constructed a priori; in 
the latter, there is involved a practical legislation according 
to ideas uf freedom for rational hcings ; but these ideas of 
freedom, nevertheless, can be regarded also as natural laws 
of the moral world. 

We should thus have a classification of philosophy which 
is related to the traditional Greek division of the subject into 
logic, physics, and ethics. Ix)gic is the theory of the form 
of knowing. And here also, two separate disciplines 
emerge : common logic, and transcendental logic. Physics, 
or rational physiology (the theory of nature), is the pure 
rational science of the phenomenal world. It embraces two 
chief disciplines: the rational theory of bodies, and rational 
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^H|Mychology. Ethics, finallj, is the pure rational science of 
^H0ie moral world. It is subdivided into the doctrine of Right 
^Hor Law, and the doctrine of Virtue. 

^B The elaboration of the system fell short of this schema. 
^HPoT the theoretical philosophy, the Critique of Pare Reason, 
^ vbich was originally intended only as a propiedeutic for 
metaphysics, remained the chief work. The system of 
metaphysics was never written. Kant completed only the 
H Metaphyiieal Elements of Natural Science, and labored while 
^Kkis strength was failing upon a further work. Transition 
t^^prom the Metaphysical Elements of Natural Science to I%ysica. 
On the other hand, the rational psychology remained alto- 
gether untouched, as well as the ontology, cosmology, and 
theology, — a serious omission, the cause of which, however, 
it is not diflicult to understand. Some things that ought 
to have had their place in the omitted treatises are taken up 
in the second part of the Critique of Judijmcnt. As far as 
form goes, the system of the practical philosophy is more 
complete. The Critique of Practical Reason is a kind of 
preliminary investigation in this field, but it is brought to a 
^^oint in the Metaphysic of Morals as the accomplishment of 
^Hhe system. As far as content, however, is concerned, the 
Better is of trivial importance. So that in this sphere also, 
the Cn'tiyite, together with the Fundamental Principles, ib.m 
a matter of fact, the main work. Thus in all respects the 
^^'doctrinal' construction fell far short of the 'critical' 
^Ettmndation. Nevertheless, the sole reason for this was not 
^Hsmply that the strength necessary for the completion of 
^■fte task failed the rapidly aging philosopher. 

Besides the determination of the scientific problem of 
philosophy, Kant defines also its general problem for 
hum.ioity. This distinction comes to expression in the dif- 
ferentiation between the "cosraical conception" of philos- 
ophy and its '"scholastic conception." From this point of 
wfiew, he defines philosophy as tlie "science of the relation 
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of all cognition to the essential aims of human reaaon 
(teleoloffia rationis humanfe)." In this sense, the philos- 
opher is " not a theorist who occupies himself with con- 
ceptions, but B law-giver, legislating for human reason ;'" 
his completed manifestation is the ideal of the sage. The 
proper task of the sage is the knowledge of the highest 
ends, or of the true nature of mankind, and at the same time 
the manifestation of this in his own person. It was in 
accordance with this that the ancients formed their notion 
of the philosopher. And, therefore, philosophy was for 
them •' the theory of the highest good, so far as reason 
endeavors to reduce it to a science ; " and Kant adds, it would 
be well for us to leave the term with its ancient significance. 
It is on this account that the organization of scientific work 
arises as a special task for philosophers. The mathema- 
tician, the physicist, the logician, are mere theorists or tech- 
nical investigators. A philosopher, in the above sense, as well 
as the ideal teacher, would he one "who presupposes all 
these, and uses them as instruments, in order to advance the 
essential aims of human reason." 

Obviously, this consideration carries with it a lessening of 
the respect felt for the philosopher as a theorist of reason. 
The philosopher was recognized heretofore as a "cosmic 
sage," who by means of speculation brings to light all secrets 
of God and of the world. The critical philosophy deprives 
him of this position. It destroys the hope of a speculative 
solution of the riddle of the world. In place of this, it gives 
to him the position of a legislator in the kingdom of ends, 
and thereby renders subordinate for him all scientific in- 
vestigation, which has the task of ministering to humanity 
under the guidance of philosophy in the realization of its 
destiny.^ 

' Cf. : Kr. d. r. f, nc^n on " The Arrhitectomc of Pnre Reuoa," mod 
the Kr. d. pr. V.. hk. ii. ch&p. 1, ; aUu the R^fltxioattt. IT.. pp. 29 ff. Kant \» 
fond of having tliu üritiuikl phitotuphci play Uic tale ul law-giver auil also 
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that of police (No. 128), or of goyernor (No. 161). In the last pasaage, he 
aajs : " That reason stands in need of training ; that, if in its natural state it 
IB allowed to spread out its branches, it brings forth leaves without fruits. 
That hence a master of training (not a training-master) is necessary to goyem 
it. That without such training it does not harmonize with religion and 
morality, but gives its own decisions as supreme, and, since it has not knowl- 
edge of its own nature, it leads astray the healthy and experienced under- 
standing." See above, ** Kant as an Academic Teacher " (pp. 63 ff ). 
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FIRST BOOK 



THE THEORETICAL PHILOSOPHY 



A FEW yeara after the appearance of the Critique of Pan 
Reason, K. L. Keinhold made the following remark iii his 
Letters upon the Kantian PhUosophy • ^ " The Critique of 
Pare Reason has been proclaimed by the dogmatists as the 
attempt of a sceptic who undermines the certainty of all 
knowledge; — by the sceptics, as a piece of arrogant pre- 
Btimption that undertakes to erect a new form of dogmatism 
upon the ruins of previous systems ; — by the superaatural- 
ists, as a subtly plotted artifice to displace the historical 
foundations of rel^on, and to establish naturalism without 
polemic ; — by the naturalists, as a new prop for the dying 
philosophy of faith ; — by the materialists, as an idealistic 
contradiction of the reality of matter; — by the spiritualists, 
as an unjustiüable limitation of all reality to the corporeal 
world, concealed under the name of the domain of experi- 
ence ; — by the eclectics, as the establishment of a new sect, 
that for self-sufficiency and intolerance never had its equal, 
and that threatened to force the slavish yoke of a system 
upon the neck of German philosophy, which had shortly 
before become free; — by the popular philosophers, finally, 
it has been sometimes called a laughable endeavor, in the 
midst of our illumined and cultured period, to displace 
healthy human understanding by means of scholastic ter^ 
minologies and subtleties derived from the philosophical 
world. At other times, however, they have regarded it as 
a peculiar stumbling-block, which had made impassable the 
path to popular philosophy, lately become smooth through 
I Page 105, 
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BO many easily intelligible writings; and as a rock upon 
which not only the understanding of hopeful youths, but 
also the philosophical reputation of celebrated men, had 
been already shattered." 

In a measure, this characterization of the reception which 
the critical philosophy experienced on its first appearance 
is applicable also to that which it still meets with even at 
present. In spite of the zealous elTorts of the last decades, 
the interpreters even to-day have by no means come to an 
agreement in regard to the fundamental character of the 
critical philosophy. The cause of this obviously lies in 
the manifold aspects which it presents, resulting from the 
different importance that may be attributed to each indi- 
vidual factor, and, further, the various ways in which these 
factors may be combined. In order to aid the orientatioa 
of the reader, I will here at the outset sketch its charac- * 
teristic features, and briefly indicate the main forms of in- 
terpretation. 

Kant's theoretical philosophy contains five moments which 
emerge as so many standpoints from wliich it may be viewed. 
^Xhey are as follows : — 

^b (1) The epistemological idealism (phenomenalism): the 

^Hbjects of our knowledge are phenomena, not things-in- 

^^Eemselves, Antithesis ; the naive realism which views 

the objects of our representation as things-in 'themselves. 

(2) The formal rationahsm: there is knowledge a priori, 
knowledge of objects through pure reason, and this alone is 
scien tific knowledge in the proper sense. Antithesis: the 
sensualistic empiricism, or scepticism, which rejects all 
knowledge except that which comes from experience; i.t„ 
from a mere summation of perceptions. 

(3) Positivism, or the critical limitation : the concepts 
■ understanding have objective validity in application 
nomena, or for the sphere of possible experience ; not, 
er, beyond the bounds of experience. Antithesis : tba 
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metaphysical dc^matism which makes the superaensuous 
the proper object of rational knowledge. 

(4) Metaphysical idealism: things-iu-theiiiselves are in- 
telligible essences (monads), which are embraced in the 
uoilj of the most real being: thej form an ideal reality, 
the natural law of which is the teleological reference to the 
highest good. Antithesis : the atheistic materialism which 
regards tlie corporeal world as the absolute reality, and mech- 
anism as its absolute law. 

(5) The primacy of the practical reason: our philosoph- 
ical view is not brought to a close by tlie theoretical, but 
by the practical reason, resting in a pure, practical, rational 
faith. Antithesis : the intellectualistic doctrine which re- 
gards nothing as true and real except that which the under- 
Btandiog can theoretically demonstrate and coustriie. 

There is no doubt whatever that all of these five momenta 
or aspects are to he found in the theoretical philosophy of 
Kant. Doubt arises only in regard to the question how 
their relation to each other and their significance for the 
system as a whole are to be determined. Especially do the 
first three cause difficulties in this connection. We have 
here three conceptions, three methods ot interpretation of 
the critical philosophy, standing opposed to each other. 
Each assumes that the particular demonstrandum is con- 
tained in only one of the three aspects, while the other 
two are viewed as related to it merely as logical grounds or 
consequences. 

The first places the goal of the demonstration in the ideal- 
istic or phenomenal is tic element. According to it, the thesis 
of the critical philosophy lies in the proposition that our 
knowledge can never be applicahle to reality itself. This 
view corresponds with the impression which the Critiq-ue of 
Pure Reason made on its first appearance, and it is one which 
may even now easily be obtained from a first reading. Its 
first effect is the destruction of naive realism. The first 
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reviews of the work by Garve-Feder and Meudelssoho, who 
called Kant the complete iconoclast,' proceeded from this 
impression. Schojienliaaer, too (in his "Criticism of the 
Kantian Philosophy," appended to the first volume of the 
JVorld as JVUl und Idea), cloaely approximates this notion. 
It leads to the classification of Kant with Berkeley, The 
rationalistic moment is either overlooked, or is regarded as 
the a prinri ground of demonstration for the idealism. We 
cannot know things- in -themselves, because the subjective 
forms of intelligent«, space, time, and the categoriea^ are nut 
applicable to things -in -themselves. The critical limitation 
appears as a self-evident consequence ; the fact that we can- 
not know things through pure reason, through pure logical 
speculation, scarcely needs any proof. 

Belated to this iuterpretation is the one which transfers the 
chief purpose of the Critique to the third moment, namely, 
the critical limitation. This makes Hume Kant's precursor 
and nearest kinsman, hi accordance with this view, tlie 
peculiar dogma of the Critii/ue would be the proposition 
that empirical knowledge alone is possible, and that tran- 
scendent metapliysic is impossible. The chief represent- 
ative of this interpretation is at present Benno Erdmann, 
He has attempted in numerous writings to establish the 
contention that the main purpose of the Ci-itiqtu is to 
demonstrate that the objective validity of the categories 
^_flpes not transcend the limits of possible experience. 
^^kA third view sees the goal of the argumentation of the 
^Hnft^ue in the second moment, namely, the formal ra- 
^^Honaliam. This places Kant in direct opposition to em- 
piricism, and particularly to Hnnie, without, of course, 
failing to recognize that there is a real relation between 
the two. According to this, the primary aim of the crili- 
«.■al philosophy is to establish the possibility of universally 
valid and necessary knowledge in the sciences, particularly 

Dm alia Zenalmenilen. — FrvLK.-e to llio .l/o";rnj(unrf(n, 1795. 
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in the mathematical sciences of nature. To this is added 
a second purpose, wlxich, regarded from an absolute point of 
view, is of still greater importance ; namely, the establish- 
ment of the possibility of metaphysical idealism as a 
system of philosophy. Conaeqiiently, the phenomenalistic 
element appears as a logical ground for the two other 
aspects. The critical limitation, however, follows as a neces- 
sary consequence, since scientific knowledge goes only so far 
as we can create the objects themselves. We can, however, 
of course, create only phenomena, not things themselves. 
The subjective forma of perception and thought accordingly, 
so far from being a hindrance to objective knowledge, are 
the condition of its possibility. 

This last view I regard as the correct one. It was the 
view which 1 maiutained in my Histonj of the Development 
of the Kantian Epistemology. and 1 am still convinced of 
its truth. Among the younger investigators, K Adickes 
especially presents this theory in a very clear and forc- 
ible manner. I should like to say a few words more in 
defining the standpoint, and to set it forth in opposition 
to the two rival interpretations. It seems to me that to 
understand the Critique it is of the utmost importance 
to become acquainted at the very outset with these dif- 
ferent possible ways of interpreting it. In this connection 
emphasis should be laid on the fact that it is not at all nec- 
essary to discuss either what may be for us the most 
important element of the Kantian philosophy, or in what 
way it has historically had the most important influence. 
Nor need we enter into the question upon what aspect Kant 
himself finally laid the greatest stress. We are concerned 
only with the problem: Wliat according to unbiased philo- 
logical investigation appears as the actual goal of the 
argumentation of the critical philosophy, especially of the 
Critique of Pure Reason ? 

According to the phenomenalistic and positivistic view, 
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this goal is the proposition that kuowledge of things-in- 
themselves (transcendent nietaphyaic) is for ua impossible. 
** Kaiit's greatest service," Schopenhauer begins by saying, 
" is the differentiation of phenomenon from thiug-in-itself, I 
upon the basis of the consideration that tlie intellect stands 
between us and things, and that therefore what they are in \ 
themselves cannot be kuovrn by it." The demonstration of 
the " dream-like creation of the entire world " is the soul 
of the Kantian philosophy. According to Erdmann, Kant's 
real purpose is to " Gx the limits of our knowledge in opposi- 
tiou to dogmatism, and in conjunction with the empirical 
scepticism of Hume." Erdmann characterizes it as a mis- 
understanding of the chief aim of the Critique, if one sup- 
poses that it does not deal with the proof " that transcendent 
kuowledge is for us impossible, but with the demonstration 
how a priori knowledge, and therefore metaphysics as science, 
is possible." ' 

In opposition to this, I am of the opinion that the funda- 
mental character, not only of the system as a whole, but also 
of the Criti'pu of Pure Reason, is positive : Kaufs effort is to 
construct, not to tear down, or at most to tear down only for 
the purpose of making room for the necessary reconstruction. 
What he wants to construct is twofold: (1) a positive epia- ^ 
temology, namely, a rationalistic theory of the sciences ; (2 ) 
a positive metapbysic, namely, an idealistic philosophical 
view. In regard to the former, he wanla to show that 
physics as a real science, i. e., as a system of universal and 
neceaaary propositions, is possible : he wishes to make the 
mathematical sciences of nature secure against all attacks 
of empirical and sceptical subtleties (like Hume's) by 
basing them upon the sure foundations of the original pos- 
ieasiou of the intelligence in its immanent forms and func- 
tions. He propones to attain this end by showing how 
we fir&t create the objects of knowledge through our ' 

' 8«e «»pecUllj Kami KritiBimai, pp n tf.. 177 ff-, MS tfT 
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inteUectual functions. As mathematics creates its objects 
by means of construction, so physics likewise in a certain 
manner creates its object, nature, by means of the function 
of the uuderatandiiig, and in so far as it does this, it can yield 
a priori knowledge of nature. In regard to the second pur- 
pose, he wishes to render idealistic metaphysic definitely 
secure agaiüst aU doubt. But this purpose can by uo means 
be carried out without destructive criticism, inasmuch a.^ 
he found already in existence a bad and unstable struc- 
ture, to wit, the old dogmatic metaphysics. The purpose, 
however, of the demolition of this metaphysics is not the 
annihilation of the supersensuous world, but, on the con- 
trary, the definite establishment of belief in it and of the 
fact that we belong to it. What Kant says in the Preface 
to the second edition of the Critique of Pure Jleaaon is 
really his final and deepest conviction: "I had to destroy 
(sham) knowledge to make room for (rational) faith." As 
long as this field continues to be occupied by sophistical 
reasonings, doubt also continues, and faith cannot come to 
fruition. If attempts to prove the existence of God and 
the immortality of the soul cease, the moral certainty of 
the truth and reality of these things will be absolutely 
established. 

I am well aware that passages which lend themselves 
to the idealistic, positivistic interpretation are not wanting 
in Kant's writings. In this field, however, conclusions can- 
not be drawn on the basis of citations ; the verdict must 
be determined from the whole character and tendency of 
Kant's work. And, on this account, I maintain that it is 
not at all possible to construe the Critique of Pure Reason 
as a demonstration of the contention that we do not know 
things as they are in themselves, although this is certainly 
contained in it, or on the other hand, that beyond the limits 
of possible experience knowledge is not possible ; but that 
it is possible to construe it as a demonstration for the 





proposition that there is rational knowledge of reality, 
knowledge in the proper sense, though, to be aure, only of 
objects of possible experience, Tlie three main divisions of 
the work, the ^^^sthetic. Analytic, and Dialectic, are b4sed 
upon this argumentation. The jEsthetic shows that there 
is rational knowledge, in that phenomena, through their in- 
clusion in space and time, are subjected to geometry and 
arithmetic The Analytic shows that there is rational 
knowledge, in that phenomena, through arrangement in the 
orderly coherence of nature, are subjected to the laws of the 
understanding which the formal and transcendental logic 
sets forth. The Dialectic shows that there are necessary 
ideas of reason, which contain regulative principles for the 
use of the understanding, and finally lend us to view reality 
as a whole connected by ideas of puriiose. These ideas do 
not indeed furnish knowledge in the projwr sense, but only 
principles through which we with subjective necessity di;ter- 
mine reality in its relation to us. And the moral philosophy 
also is projected according to the same schema. Just as 
understanding and reason prescribe a priori laws for nature, 
the practical reason likewise prescribes laws for the will in 
the realm of freedom. 

To show this in detail will be the task of the following 
exposition. I merely remark in this connection that an 
agreement with Erdraann's view would be easier if he did 
not conceive the " critical limitation " in such a negative 
way. Certainly it is essentiallysucb.but it is not peculiarly 
concerned with the erection of a barrier, but with the marking 
uut of a field for reason, where fruitful positive work is pos- 
sible. This delineation will serve at the same time as a 
protecting boundary against trespassing on the domain of 
the Dialectic, which Kant loves to describe as the vast 
plains of the ocean, where there are only banks of cloud and 
ice. but no land on which to alight. A limitation, from its 
very nature, cannot be a ' chief end,' but only a means for 
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the security of a threatened territory. One who refuses to 
concede this must be prepared also to defend the position 
that for a builder, who tears down an old building (the dog- 
matic metaphysics) and erects two new ones in its place 
(" pure natural science," and the realm of practical rational 
faith) the demohtion of the old structure is nevertheless bis 
chief purpose. 

My view baa repeatedly been charged with being one- 
sided, — for example, by Volkelt and Vaihinger. I think, 
however, with injustice. It never entered my mind to 
characterize Kant's system simply and solely by its formal 
rationalism. I see very clearly the other side too, not only 
the rationalistic and idealistic aspect which is related to 
LeibniK and Plato, but also the positivistic (although not 
empirical) side, which approaches the position of Hume. 1 
see, too, that Kant strives to maintain a kind of balance 
between them, or rather to maintain a judicial position 
with regard to the two, both of which, under tlie titles of 
dogmatism and scepticism, he looks upon as the two hereto- 
fore prevailing but false tendencies of philosophical thought 
But this does not keep me from seeing that the Critique 
of Pure Reaton is primarily planned as an investigation 
designed to establish, in opposition to Hume's scepticism, the 
objective validity of the mathcmatico-physical sciences and 
the possibility of metaphysics, as s means of rising to the 
mwndus intelligihilis. And further, I hold that Kant in his 
epistemology and philosophical point of view stands nearer to 
Leibniz than to Locke, — a statement which is not, of course, 
inconsistent with the fact that his polemic against Leibniz 
and Wolff comes out more strongly than that against Locke 
and Hume. He lived in Germany and lectured every year on 
Baumgarten's metaphysics. Every polemic, from the nature 
of the case, is aimed more directly against opponents with 
whom one has more in common than against those who stand 
further off, in order to emphasize the difference. Had Kant 
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lived among genuine empiricists and materialists, he would 
have left absolutely no doubt but that he ranked himself 
with the rationalists and idealists. Besides, he himself 
remarks that the Critique of Pure Reason may well serve as 
"the proper apology for Leibniz," in the noteworthy con- 
cluding section of the article against Eberhard, where he 
interprets Leibniz's main principles in the spirit of the 
critical philosophy.^ 

1 VI., pp. 65 ff. 
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FIRST SECTION 
THE EPISTEMOLOGY 

Kant is the founder of epistemology in (Jermany. Of course 
not in the sense that investigations of this sort were not in 
existence before his time. Beflections about the nature and 
possibility of knowledge have everywhere accompanied philo- 
sophical speculation. But Kant was the first among the 
German philosophers to separate these reflections from meta« 
physics, and to make of them an independent discipline, — 
not indeed under the name of 'epistemology' (which first 
came into use in the second half of our century), but under 
the title * transcendental philosophy.' The concept 'tran- 
scendental ' was coined by him to indicate an investigation 
devoted, not to objects themselves, but to the form of our 
knowledge, particularly to the form and possibility of pure 
rational knowledge. 

Unfortunately, Kant did not make the form of empiiioal 
knowledge the object of his investigation; otherwise new and 
more definite problems would have arisen for his transcen- 
dental theory. 

On the other hand, the transcendental philosophy has 
retained a very essential relation to metaphysics. Indeed, 
it may be said that in a certain sense it has absorbed the old 
metaphysics. Previously, at least in the dogmatic philoso- 
phy, the reverse relation existed ; metaphysics contained in 
itself the theory of knowled,i:,'e, while with Kant all the chief 
problems of metaphysics appear in the Critique, — the on- 
tological as well as the psychological, cosmological, and 
theological. Unfortunately, again, metaphysical problems 
demand an independent treatment, not merely an episte- 
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inological one. With Kant their rights are not fully recog- 
nized ; they are not considered from the standpoint of their 
own nature, but settled from the transcendental point of 
view. The metaphysical problems, in regard to the soul 
especially, have suffered from this treatment. Moreover, 
Kant in this matter follows the procedure of the English 
philosophers, and this fact has lent support to the view that 

the critical denial of the old metaphysic is the chief purpose I 

of the Critique of Pure Beason, particularly as the promised I 

positive development of the metaphysic was never fulfilled. I 

I shall attempt now, in the iirat place, briefly to set forth I 

Kant's position in episteinology. Epistemology has twq_ 1 
esaential problems, — the question iu regard to the natiirft of . j 

knowledg e, and the (question in regard to its origin. Each I 

affords an ofipoituajty for the rise of yreat . diüereocea in j 

p mnt of view. In answer to the question about the nature I 

of knowledge and of its relation to reality, realism and phe- I 

Qomenalism (episteraolc^ical idealism) give contradictory I 

replies. Realism sees iu knowledge the adequate represen- V 

tatlon of a reality which exists independently of it ; phe- 1 

nomenalism regards this relation as impossible, and holds 1 

chat thought and existence are distinct and utterly incom-. ] 

peniblft. In answer to the question about the origin of 1 

knowledge, empiricism and rationalism give contradictory | 

replies. The former maintains that all knowledge arises from 1 

experience, ultimately from perception ; the latter contends 1 

that true knowledge arises from the understanding or from | 

reason, which contain original priuciples of knowledge, and I 

that out of these science and philosophy are spontaneously j 

created by means of thinking. I 

Tlie point of departure of all reflection about knowledge, I 

the standpoint of the common understanding, is naive _real- 1 

Jsm. Phenomenalism arises as critical reHection about the 1 

nature of sense-perception ; sensations of sight, hearing, I 

wneU. and taste cannot possibly represent absolute qualities J 
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.of thiaes. Hence, if our knowledge of things comes from 
perception, we have only phenomenal knowledge. This 
view is, however, further opposed by a reflective realism, 
which frees true knowledge from sense-perception and 
derives it from reason. Rationalism thus becomes the 
basis for reflective, philosophical realism, and it is wont 
at the same time to form a union with metaphysical 
idealism, or the theory that reality in and for itself is 
ideal, and capable of being comprehended in thought ; that 
it is of the same intrinsic nature as thought, and therefore 
penetrable by it. 

This development of thought is clearly marked in the 
history of Greek philosophy. The path leads from naive 
realism, through the sensationalism and phenomenalism of 
the Sophists, to Plato's epist«iiiological rationalism and real- 
ism, which is bound up with metaphysical idealism. Id 
modem philosophy, which has Greek thought before it, the 
two tendencies have from the beginning run paralleL Real- 
istic rationalism, which was originally predominant, found 
its home in France, the Netherlands, and Germany, with 
Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz as its chief representatives. 
Phenomenalistic empiricism had its home in England, with 
Locke and Hume as its leaders. Rationalism tends towards 
a dogmatic and idealistic metaphysic ; empiricism t«nds 
towards agnosticism, and indeed (as in the case of the 
French philosophy of the eighteenth century) enters also 
into relation with materialism, although this union is, pn>{H 
erly speaking, impossible. 

AVe are now able to define exactly Kant's position in epis- 
temology. He unites for.the &ist time phcnoiaeiialiaia-aud— 
mtionaliani. Previously, rationalism had regularly been used 
as a means to support epistemological realism. Kant, in- 
stead of this, uses phenomenalism (transcendental idealism) 
as a logical ground tor a formal rationalism (knowledge of 
objects from pure reason). Without doubt it is this union, 
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»nflicting with the traditional view, wliich has greatly ob- 
«reJ the way to a correct understaniliag of hia pliilosophy. 
jid, iu addition, the relation to metaphysics further com- 

ilJcates the diificulty; for rationalism, elsewhere employed 

B a substructure for a dogmatic metaphysic, is here united 

rith Humiaa pusitiviam. 

A. The Critique of Pure Eeason 

Thk Critique of Pure Reason, although originally intended 
fonly as a propiedeutic for the new system, is of such prime 
importance that it must always form the centre of every 
exposition. By its form and content, it dominates all suc- 
ceeding writings, Siuce every study of the Kantian phi- 
lophy must proceed from it, I have thought it appropriate 
follow here, too, the external procedure of the treatise and 
d pay some attention to the systematic form, chielly for the 
I of aiding the begiuner to free himself from this 
T form.' 



' The Criiigui of Part Rfoton is lo far IheoDtj work in modern philoeophy 
p which k philological commeatar/, in the HiricC seose, liiu been devcilcd : 
_^ I V^binger. Kommtnrnr :ur A'r. d. r. V. Up to ttia time two Tolame» havo 
"speared (1881-92); tlior cover the Inirodurtirin and the yEithetic. With- 
ODt doubt it ij t. work of the cnoal Belf-sBi:riBi.'lDK iaduatrj-, th? moM con- 
KJentioiu labor, und great acDtenen», nnd it i» indiapeiicalde for Iho«e «ho 
intend making i[ivegii<^ioDB in clija field. Whether or not the mllection 
and critical examiaatioD of even- upiniun tbat boa ever been poued on 
Kant waa necesaary and aervinnbie fur the end in view. I poaa orec 
»lihoDt diicuuioD. One thing al least in thereby accomplisbed : one receiTea 
a downright overpowering iinprcssioa ol tJie extent to wliit-h this work 
haa occupied the niinda of later thinkers, as well as ut the prodigioui 
hDrden o( problema that haro attaciicd themaclvcs to it. for which Kant 
himaetf i> uot without blame. After Garveread the Criiiqur for the flrst 
time, he ii «aid lo have remarked^ "It I had written the book, I aboald 
have gone cnxj over it," What would lie have aaid if be bad read thia 
'n addition 1 
. Adickoa'i edition (1889) is to be recommended for the liegiuner who 
«• a lint rapid acqnninlancc ^ it facilitales bj meaua of niarginal a 
BotM the surrey of content and conuei-tiou. 
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I, Name, Oriuin, and Composition of the Cbitique of 
Pore Reason 

The title indicates a judicial investigation and decision 
regarding the legitimacy of the claims to objective validity 
made by pure reason and by the concepts to which it gives 
rise. It ia associated with the expression "Critique of 
Taste," in connection with which the phrase " Critique of 
Keason" is to he found for the first time in Kant in an 
announcement of his lectures for 1765,' where it is used as 
a description of the direction which Kant intends to give to 
liis lectures upon Logic* 

' The name " Critique of Pure Keasoo^ first appears in the 
letter to M. Hera of February 21st., ITTS,'" as a characteriza- 
tion of the work that he hoped soon to publish. In a letter of 
the year 1771, the title tor a similarly planned work is given 
as "The Limits of Sense and Reason." And the plan of 
such a work, of a "propEedeiitic science," which "teaches 
the distinction between sense and intellectual knowledge," 
appears even in the IHssertaiion of 1770.* Perhaps there 
is also in the name a play upon the meaning of " an analytic 
science," as indeed in the Greek word the two meanings 
"to analyze " and " to judicially arbitrate " shade off into one 
another. There is no doubt but that the Critique ia essen- 
tially a conscious attempt to surv ey and arbitrate boundaries.^ 
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' Cf. Banni);art«ii'B HetafAyiik <p. 607), where the word " ciitiqae " ia used 
■Jho iu n double meaning : aslhttiea critioa bi art /cnaandi guMlum, and 
" critiqne " in the general seuse as tcienli'a regularum de ptr/eclione vtl imper/te- 
tiottt dMiicIt judicandi, Asa general thing the prototrpea far miuijof Kant's 
termini me to be tonnd !□ Banmgarten; even hU propensity for definitioiu 
(as it appears, for example, in the Authropologj, together with a fonduMs tat 
atlcliag Latin terms), is to be referred to the iuQueuce of BaiimgaTt«ii. 

■ VTII., p. 691. 

'§8. 

' [The German text here plar 

tally an equivalent for " chemiül 
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NAHb), ORIOLN, AND COMPOSITION 

'ischer, and Vaihinger following him, properly call att^n- 
ion to the fact that Kant always manifests a propensity to 
appear as an arbitrator in philosophical quarrels. And that 
is juat the role be imposes upon himself in the Critique, - 
arbiter in tbe great suit between rationalism and empiricism, 
dogmatism and scepticism. And the decree which is to < 
it an end to tlie old feud is a demarcation of boundaries. 
>th are right, in a. pprt.nin ilomnin : rationalism, in its deter- 
lation of scientific method aud in its metaphysical stand- 
ant; empiricism, in limiting scientific knowledge to the 
ihere of possible experience. 

Concerning the origin and composition of the work, it is 
obvious that Kant's remark in a letter to Mendelssohn can- 
not mean that he composed the book as a whole in the 
brief time mentioned. In that letter he says that " the re- 
sult of at least twelve years of reflection was put in shape 
within about four or five months, as it were on the wing ; 
while the greatest attention was bestowed upon tbe content, 
little care was expended on the style, or on making it 
easy for the reader."* Undoubtedly extensive preliminary 
itches and detailed elaborations lay before him. which 
sre made use of when the text assumed definite shape, 
iriiether they were embodied in their previous form or 
revised before insertion. This sapposition is confirmed not 
only by the mechanical impossibility of completing a work 
of such content and size in a few months {especially if the 
time occupied by his lectures is taken into account), but also 
by the numerous references to his work in his letters during 



«ny ■'»n»Iytic»deDM"),»cAfirfCT (lo" separate," "analyie," or "taka apart"), 
ud tnlKÜiJen (to " nrbilnu«,'' " pass aeut«iice on," or " ube o /luri ") wliila 
the Criliqw ii callcil b Gnmzsdiiidtrin ('■ inapeilor " or "«urveyor" of Ihs 
"(natiBn" or " boanitKn'es "), and Kant liionetf i» represeuted as a 
SdürJtrieliUr ("arbitrator" of "referee"). The Qreck vetti nplrm olM 
OMU» W " ieptratp." " choose," " decido " a coctcBt or dUpuia, " judge of," 
"■itiinue," etc. — Tbb.| 
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the seventies, ^ and also by the character of the completed 
work. The manifold incongruities, the great independence. 
to say nothing of the marked contrariety of the main divi- 
sions, and the numerous repetitions, are intelligiiile only if 
one assumes that, when Kant came to write his copy for 
the printer, he had at band a number of sketches, more or 
less worked out, the composition of which may have bwn 
occasioned by his annual lectures on metaphysics ; and he 
either used these without making any changes, or, a3 the 
case may be, adapted them to the context with more or less 
thorough editorial revision.* 

The most important point that can be made out about the 
composition seems to me to be this. The fundamental ideas 
of all the chief divisions arose independently of the syatem- 
atic dress with which the Critique of Pure Reason is now 
invested. The main ideas which now form the content 
of the transcendental ^Esthetic, Analytic, and Dialectic 
were fixed before the schema of a " transcendental logic " 
was discovered. 



' There is eren a sketch of a dcdioation ta Lambert, who had died m eul; 
M 17T7. See Erdmann, Refleiimen. No. I. 

" Adickes has ftttemptad in his edition to Itace the ehroDology of the ori- 
gin of the iiiili%'icliial Bectiona. Much will rpmain doubtful, for reriniaD 
necessBiily mnkeB the seama aa inviuibli! as poasible. In mauj cases correct 
paeasea will he made. Riii clearly the task as a whole caoool be completel» 
carried ont. KsDt himself could uot hare done it even with the rnanoMript 
for the Critique of Pate ReatoH in his band, C/. Adickee, Kanli Si/BUmatH 
all tgtttnibildender Faktor (IBS') ; Kantttudien {IS95) ; also the works of Ar- 
Doldt and Vuhinger. The Rtßexinnen zur Kr. d. r. V. and the Lok BlSt- 
ler fnroish much intcrestiog luaterial for the hiacorj of the development of 
the ideas, but the attempt nt a reconatmctioa of the historj of the origin of 
the Criiiijut from thi» mnierinl will always leare considerablD scope for 
iadividoal opiuion, I am almost inclined to saj that the chief urorth of 
■nch InboiB coDsists in the foci that they show in a forcible manner ho« 
accidental, arbitrary, and rariablo the itrncture of the system really ia, 
althoogh it ia apparently so fixed. AH of the ideas that appear in the 
Architectonic of the Critiifue of Pare Reason as fixed supports of the 
srateiD are exhibited here in endless variations of content and ol connection 
with the whole. 




KÄME, ORIGIN, ÄND COMPOSITION 

The objects of the investigation were determined by the 
jostoinary content of the trailitional metaphysics, as it used 
to be treated under the lieads, ontology, psychology, cosmol- 
agy, and theology. The_nioBt importan t^ concepts and prob - 
lems were: a pace, time, m atter, motion, unity, plu fflHtyi 
iubatance. inherence, causality, reciprocityj_reitlity, possi- 
i?ility. necessity, the soul, immortality, the world, infinity, 
jiternity, creation, God. 

All of these things, which had been previously treated 
from the dogmatic standpoint, are dealt with in the Critique 
jf Pure Reason from the transcendental point of view, i «., 
from the point of view of the question : How far is knowl- 
edge a priori, which possesses objective validity, possible by 
means of these concepts ? That they all have their roots in ^ 
the mind itself and are created a priori, Kant never doubted ; 
he never shared Locke's doctrine of the " white paper." The i 
new question that he raises is : How far can such a priori 
concepts possess, in spite of their a pi-iori character, objective 
validity ? And for this question be discovers the strange 
and " contradictory " answer that it is due simply to their 
a priori nature. Thus space and time concepts with their 
derivatives are objectively valid in as much as space and 
time outside of us are identical with space and time in us, or 
iu as much as the objects of perception are created by the 
act of perceiving. The ontological concepts (later called 
categories) possess objective validity, since the objects them- 
selves are created by the active understanding. On the other 
hand, the cosmolof^ical and theolc^ical concepts in general 
have no objective validity, just because their objects are not 
posited by thought, but are supposed to exist independently 
of it. 

At first, this new mode of treatment is applied to the 

space and time concepts. The transcendental basing of 

mathematics upon the apriority and ideality of the forms 

E perception already appears in the Dissertation of 1770 
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as a fully developed doctrine. It is transferred without 
essential alterations to the Esthetic of 1781. But also 
the subject-matter of the Analytic and Dialectic is here at 
least remotely suggested. In particular, there is an antici- 
pation of the discussion contained in the fourth section of 
the Analytic, in which the possibility of metaphysics in 
general is based upon the concepts of pure reason, and also 
of that contained in the fifth section of the Dialectic, in 
which the distinction between a sensible and an intelligible 
world is presented as the solution for metaphysical prob- 
lems. In the seventies, then, Kant had come to see clearly 
that there is an essential difference between the " ontoli^- 
icftl " and the " cosmological and theological " concepts ; the 
former are " objectively " valid, — that is, valid for all possible 
objects of thought, — the latter are dialectical 

For this last group of ideas, then, the form of a system 
of transcendental Logic with an Analytic and Dialectic is 
adopted. Then to this system the doctrine of the space and 
time concepts is adapted as a " transcendental Esthetic." 
The motive for using the name " transcendental logic " was 
obviously the discovery, which was made late and carried out 
with difficulty, that the ontological concepts could be de- 
rived from the classification of judgments of formal logic 
And hence the ideas which were in all essential respects 
already established were forced into the form of the Analytic 
and Dialectic. The long introductory sections in the Ana- 
lytic and Dialectic have the task of showing that we are here 
really and truly concerned with a system of logic, although 
a transcendental instead of a formal logic. The traditional 
division of logic into a doctrine of concepts, judgments, and 
syllogisms, as well as the division into a doctrine of elements 
and a doctrine of method, is adopted in its entirety. Cate- 
gories, ideas, and all, are dressed up accordiug to this schema, 
which is added to and subtracted from in order to carry out 
this plan. At times it may seem as if Kant is inclined to see 
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in this arduous labor the chief significance of his work. His 
feeling of ite importance, however, did Lot prevent his fail- 
ing to sustain the schema consistently. In particular, the 
actual working out does not correspond with the Dialectic 
as the doctrine of the Syllogistic.^ 



' If the schema wer 
heading« of the divisioi 

, TaXIlfCliniKlfTAI. DOCTRIKB OK 
KBOWt.BI10C. 

IntroducCian. 
M&denUl Doctrine of Elc- 

A. Tnoiceiidetital I'heor; ot Pcr- 

rspLJon. 
I. TranscBBdenlal Tlieorj of 
Space-perception - 
L 1. Metaph}'Bicsl DedoctioD. 
H 3. TraniicendeiitBl Dednccioa. 
Kit TmucendBDUl Tlieorf of 
1 Time-perceptioD. 

I. Metaphjslcal Deduction. 
3. Transcendental Deduction, 
Grnpral Remarka. 

B. Transcendonml Logic, or Theory 
L of Pure Thinking. 

H tL TianacendeDtal Analytic, or 
H Theory of the Conatitu. 

f live ot OhJBctively Valid 

Form» of Thougiit-I 
I. TraiiKendeulai Doctrine of 

Concepts. 

a) Melsphyiical Deduction 

of ihe Pure Concept» of 
the UndarettuidtDg. 

b) Transcendental Deduc- 

tion of the Pure Con- 
cept» of the Uniter- 
Etanding. 
1, Tntnscpn dental Doctiine of 
Jnilgincnls. 

*) On the S''U3ualizntlon of 
the Pare Concepts of 
the Understanding. 

b) Systematic Exposition and 
Transcendental Deduc- 



A. Tnuiscendeutil ,^thetic 

1- Of Space. 

I. Metaphysical Exposition. 
S. Transcendental Exposition. 
IL Of Time. 

1. Metaphysical Exposition. 
3. Transcendental Eipoaiüon. 
Explications. Hemarks. 

B. Tnuisceadeotol Logic. 

I. Transcendental Analytic 



I. Analytie of Concepts, 

a) Gnides for the Discorery 
of all Pure Coocepts of 
the Understaniling. 

b} Transcendental Dedae- 
tiuD of the Pnre Con- 
cepts of the Under- 
standing. 
S. Analytic of Principles. 

a) On the Schematiiation of 
the Pnre Concepts of 
the I'liilcrstauding. 

I.) Syetem of nil Principles 
of the I'ure Concepts 
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IT. The Introduction and its Statement op the Peoblem 
At the beginning of his work, Kant formulates the prob- 
lem in the form of the question : How are ajuthetic judgments 



tion of the ObjoctiTelj 
Valid, Pure JudgmenCs 
of the Uiidore wading. 
Remarks Caation against Ibe Tran- 
scendent Emplojment of the Cat«' 
gorics. 
Appendix; Critique of the Leibniiian 
( )nlology. 
[II. TianBcen dental Dialectic, or 
Theory of the Dialct^tical 
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a priori possible ? In later expositions,' he is fond of em- 
phasizing this formula and its exceptional value. In the 
Critique of Pure Reason it does not play any important 
role. From this fact one may perhaps conclude that it 
never was ot supreme importance, and that the Introduction 
may well have been added as an afterthought. I agree 
with Adickes in holding that the investigation was begun 
and carried on without the formula.^ In niy opinion, 
it would have been no misfortuuu if Kant had never 
discovered it at all. The distinction between synthetic 
and analytic judgments, which was afterwards so much 
extolled by him that it deserves to be classic so far as 
the Critique of Pure Reason is concerned, has contributed, 
by a kind of false clearness, rather to obscure than to eluci- 
date the problem. The formula that would have described 
the real problem more clearly and adequately is this: By 
what means and how far is it possible through pure reason ' 
{a priori) to attain to knowledge of objects? In reality 
the Kantian formula reduce.^ itself to this: Synthetic judg- 
ments, in distinction from analytic judgments, which have 
only logical validity, are judgments with objective validity. 
The proposition in the Dialectic, "all existential propositions 
are synthetic," can be converted also into " all synthetic 
propositions are existential propositions." " The relation 
which arises per analijain is logical; that which arises per 
igntheain is real." This formula is taken by Erdmann out of 
» lecture of Kant's on metaphysics.' N 

■ Preltj.. CoBtroTtny against Eherhord. 

* From Kent's owd loatptal notes to the flnt edition |publi«he<l by B. 
Erdmauu, Sachtragt mr ^r. d. r. (T), rplating to the projecled reriBion Chat 
tv DOW hare aa the Mcond edition. It is evident that Kant once inteniled at 
tb« «nil o[ the Antdytic to render the whole di«cDBeiuD more pointed by re(er- 
«M* to the (jnotioD : How nre synthetic jndj^ents a priari possible, cither 
(I) by ineatis of concepts, ot (3) by means of ronstmction of concepts 
(p. 37) 1 — a >if;ii that be himrelf felt that the problem of the Intiodaetion 
Wi laJIr isolated from the treatment giren in the text. 
^^PW«. Monatuhift,. 1881, p. 74. 
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FoTmiiUy, iudeed, Kant defines the distinction otherwise. 
We flhall later see the reason for this. At the beginning 
üf the Critique and of the Prolegomena he explains it by 
pointing out that in all judgments a twofold relation is pos- 
sible between predicate and subject. " Kither the predicate 
B belougs to the subject A, as somewhat which is contained 
(implicitly) in the concept A, or B lies completely outside 
of the concept A, although it stands in connection with it 
In the former case I call the judgment ' analytic,' in the 
other, 'synthetic.'" The former may also be termed "exph- 
cative," the latter, "augmentative" judgments. For ei- 
ample, the judgment, "all bodies are extended" is analytic 
and is a priori established ; the judgment " a body is heavy ' 
is synthetic. 

It is easy to see, and it has been often remarked, that this 
distinction is an accidental and passing one. Analytic jndg- 
ments always go back to synthetic judgments — the synthe- 
sis, namely, through which the concept is fashioned- The 
judgment, " Gold is a yellow metal," is oftentimes cited as an 
example of an analytic judgment. Evidently this judgment 
presupposes two others that are not analytic : a judgment of 
experience that there is a body which has all the properties 
I include under the name " metal," and which in addition is 
yellow; and secondly, a lexicographic statement that this 
body is called " gold " in the English language. The judgment 
is " analytic " only so far as the word together with its mean- 
ing is posited as given, and its particular elements are expli- 
cated by reflection. In this state of affairs, the individual is 
originally over against the language, the word is given to 
him, and he discovers through analysis the elements of its 
meaning. But, as a matter of fact, the meaning of the word 
is not originally given, and it is further not something abso- 
lutely fixed. " Gold is yellow " is an analytic judgment only 
so long as no body is discovered which possesses all the prop- 
erties of gold except that it is white or red. We then should 
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presumably augment the concept "gold" by omitting the 
mark " yellow," as we should omit the mark " black " from the 
concept (meaning of the word) " crow " as soon as we came 
across a " white crow." On the other hand, the mark 
■' black " could by no means be taken away from the concept 
of a " black-horse " without destroying the concept itself. Its 
only meaning is "a horse which is black." ' It is evident 
how inadequate these distinctions are to afford the basis for 
an epistemological treatise. Analytic judgments are really 
judgments about the content of word-meanings. Thus the 
judgment, " a dragon is a winged, fire-spitting animal with a. 
snake-Uke body," is an analytic, and therefore an a priori, 
certain, universal, and necessary judgment. 

The case is no better with the synthetic judgment Be- 
sides judgments of experience, mathematical judgments are 
said to be synthetic. Take Kant's favorite example : 7 and 
ü are 12 ; that is a synthetic judgment, for it is in no way 
poesible to discover through analysis the concept of twelve 
from the combination nf 7 and 5. But how is it with the 
judgment : 3 and 10 are 13 ? Is it not after all in this case 
possible to find from the union of 3 and 10 the concept 
thirteen, and likewise from 3 times 100,000 the concept 
three-hundred-thousaud ? Or, on the <ilher hand, from 
the concept twenty-five to find through analysis that it 
is the sum of 5 and 20 ? As a matter of course we could 
not find in the first instance that the name of the sum of 7 
and 5 was twelve ; and if thirteen were called ' twelve,' the 
judgment, otherwise analytic or tautological, that ^ and 10 
are thirteen would be also a synthetic judgment. That which 
really occurs in all arithmetical judgments is merely the re- 
amngement of the units and their sums according to the 
Kcltema of the decimal system. The sums of units up to 10 
ue designated by special names, and so are the 10 X 10, and 



> [A< tba SDthor obserTes in Ibe text, tlie German wnril Ra/ipe (= bUck- 
va) i« Mf uotogic&ll; ideatical with Rabt {— raven). — TR!t,] 
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10 X 100 (hundred, thousand) ; the other numbers are ex- 
pressed derivatively iu the form o{ addition and multiplication. 
And arithmetical operations are nothing but transpositiona. 
for more convenient comprehension, of groups of unita thus 
formed ; 176 and 149 are 325, i. e., one and one hundred are 
two hundred; seven and tour tens are eleven tens, or one 
hundred (ten-tens) and one ten, or thus, three hundred and 
one ten ; nine and six are = ten and live; hence, three hun- 
dred and twenty (two tens) and five. And the universal 
axiom that lies at the basis of all arithmetic is tiiat the sum 
of units is not altered hy their transposition in the decimal 
system. 
^ The real and essential distinction that lies concealed 
behind this separation of synthetic and analytic judgments 
is, as has been already snid, something else. It is the dis- 
tinction between two kinds of knowledge which was vaguely 
before Locke's mind, but was clearly defiued by Hume. This 
in the distinction hph wpen ywrc. cnng^-j itiial (mathematical) 
knowledge and knowle dge of matters of fac t. The difference 
may be stated in this way; In the former case, the under- 
standing is absolutely productive. It itself creates the objects 
with which it deals. The point, the straight line, parallel 
ünea, the triangle, the circle, the cone, are to be found nu- 
where in the world except in imaginative representations fash- 
ioned in accordance with the constructive principle of the 
definition. And thus in arithmetic the understanding itself 
furnishes the concepts of sums, products, powers, roots. And 
hence it is able to see what kind of relations occur in these 
constructions that have been called into existence solely by 
the concept. Hence there is obviously no necessity for the 
understanding to go beyond the sphere of what it has itself 
posited. The understanding does not in geometry have to 
appeal to experience in order to prove its propositions. On 
the contrary, it demonntxates them from the constructive 
principle furnished by the definition. And it is just on this 




account that geometrical propositions are universal and nec- 
essary. They hold good for the concept or for the system, 
which is determined in a purely conceptnal fashion, Qu 
the other hand, simply for this reason, they are not valid 
for objects, i. e., for objects which exist independently of 
the understanding. , 

The knowledge of matters of fact, on the contrary, as in 
the natural sciences, astronomy and physics, or in the men- 
tal sciences, history, and the science of language, has an es- 
sentially different form. The objects in this case are not 
produced by the understanding, but are found by it. Its 
task is to reach concepts and formulfe by means of which 
the object and their relations, as they exist, can be compre- 
hended. Therefore definition and demoustration are not 
possible here in the same sense as m mathematics. The 
concepts of objects qro formed by comparing the facts given 
in perception ; and, by observing their behavior, laws are 
discovered and proved true. Consequently, no strict univer- 
sality and necessity is Iiere attainable. For necessity exists ' 
only where logical deduction occurs, and universality in the 
proper seuse is attributed only to judgments about concepts, 
or to pure representations conceptually constructed ; whereas 
judgment« about objects given in experience attain only to 
relative universality, i.e., as faras previous experience shows; 
and they always remain subject to modification by further 
—experience. There is no physical law that cannot be changed 

Bd transformed by new experience. 

fThat is the essential distinction between forms of knowl- 
B ns Hume defined it. There are sciences of the conoept- 
nal world produced by the understanding, and sciences that 
andertake to inform us about given matters of fact. 

From the standpoint we have now reached, Kant's problem 
may be developed as follows : He finds that hitherto men 
had always attempted to determine the nnture and con- 
mtion of reality by meaus of the pure activity of the 
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underBtanding, iadependeutly of experience. This was the 
attitude of metapbysica, which in distiiictiou from physics 
pretends to be piire knowledge. I'liUosophers have always 
endeavored to determine by mere thinking such propositioiis 
as that matter neither comes into nor goes out of existence, 
that everything in the world has a cause, or that the world 
must have a beginning in time, a first unconditional cause 
of ita being and its motion, etc. These are, therefore, 
nothing but mere propositions. Yet doubtless they claim 
objective validity, and it has been supposed that they are 
capable of being proved by means of pure reason. Indeed, it 
is obvious that they can in no way be proved from experience. 
The question which at this [uint arises, then, is this : How is 
it thinkable that that which pure thought establishes as 
truth which is evident to it, is binding also for objective 
reality that e.vists independently of the understanding 1 
Whence the objective (not merely logical) validity of auch 
propositions of the pure understanding?' 
' This is just the Kantian problem. That logical proposi- 
tions possess logical validity — validity in the conceptual 
world — is evident, and it is likewise evident that experien- 
tial propositions possess objective validity. But the great 
problem is how propositions that are not based on experience, 
but on pure thought, can, nevertheless, possess validity for 
the world of objects. Or is Hume right in saying that all 
such propositions are impossible ? 

In this latter case, indeed, metaphysics, and not only meta- 
physics, but ultimately science in general, would be impos- 
sible. Kant insists that there must be a positive solution of 
the problem. And Kant discovers the solution. He finds the 
clue to the solution in mathematics, the guiding star of all 
rationalistic epistemology. Geometrical propositions are, 

1 Cf. thooriginalironcepCionaf the probletn contained in the oft'mentioned 
letter tu llurz of tlie jeac 177! with tbe Rtfieiianen 
pKTtii'ulacly No. gas. 
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ibotit doubt, pure truths of the understanding, not empiri- 
cal generalizntions. At the same time they possess objective 
validity. What the mathematician discovers by means of 
constniction and calculation holds good for the corporeal 
world, and is verified by measurement. How does this anti- 
cipation of reality on the part of the understanding come 
about ? How is the objective validity of mathematical jndg- J 
menta to be construed ? Kant answers that it is because the 
space in which geometry projects its a priori constructions, 
that is to say, the space in our representation, is precisely the 
game space as that in which bodies are. Space is not an em- 
pirical datum, but an original construction, a mere form of our 
perception and therewith of our perceptual world. Bodies 
in space are nothing but objectified perceptions, and there- 
fore they are subjected to the laws of perception ; conse- 
queutly, everything that geometry establishes for space and 
spatial representations in general holds good also for filled 
space or the corporeal world. Now the same principle, 
Kant discovers, is true of the laws of the understanding in 
general The corporeal world is merely the construction of 
the understanding; therefore the laws of the understanding 
are <o ipso laws of nature. Obviously, the same thing does 
not bold true for the reality which is not a construction of 
the understanding. For it, the laws of the understanding 
have no vabdity. any more than our geometry has for a 
world of things that ia not in space. 

That ia the formula under which Kant's critical invest iga- 
tioD is realty carried on, and the form in which the problem 
is solved by him. This appears with especial clearness from 
the Preface to the second edition of the Critiqve. How 
does it happen that, in place of this definite formula which 
Kant employs in the treatise ("How can the understanding 
know objects a prioril"), he in the Introduction makes use 
of the indefinite and transient furmula : " How are synthetic 
ments a priori possible ? " When we attempt to explaia 
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this we seem to be led to the following considerations: 
First, Kant starts o»it from the position that all knowledge 
a priori is to be comprehended under the same formula as 
mathematics. As mathematics is the most certain and 
indubitable of sciences, he wants, as it is put in the Prolego- 
mewffl, to bring metaphysics into the good company of mathe- 
matics. Bnt unquestionably only pure mathematics is 
meant, which remains witliin the conceptual world and the 
representations of its own construction, — not, however, 
mathematics applied to reality ; it was the necessity and 
universality of the latter, rather than of tlie former, that 
Hume had attacked. Hence mathematics cannot without 
further modification, be brought under the formula, "a prim 
knowledge of objects." Kant, therefore, sought for some 
notion that for the time being leaves the question of objec- 
tivity in suspenso. And at this point he hit upon the con- 
ception of the synthetic proposition, in contradistinction to 
the analytic, which is developed from the pure logical analy- 
sis of a given concept The twofold concept 'analytic- 
synthetic ' had long been familiar to him. As far back as 
in the essay on Clearness (1763), mathematical deGnitions as 
synthetic (gemachte) were contrasted with metaphysical defi- 
nitions as analytic (developed from given concepts). After 
much vacillation in the determiuation and application of the 
concepts,^ he finally comes to define the concepts of meta- 
physics, too, as synthetic. For this advance tlie critique of 
the ontological argument (God's existence cannot be shown 
from an analysis of the idea of God), and the recognition of 
the activity of the understanding as a synthesis of percep- 
tions, may have furnished the impetus. And thus he 
constructs the universal formula : " How can a priori propo- 
sitions acquire objective validity?" Under this formula 
metaphysics and mathematics are both included. This is a 
favorable omen. The most contested scieuce is placed to- 

Erdmann, Reßeiimen. IL. pp. « (F., 153 ff. 
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gether vith the one that is most certain and imJnipuKned 
for similar treatment before tin.' bnr of reason. 

The second point to be noticed ia that Kant always at 
bottom adhered to the rationaliatic view of the nature ol 
the concept. The very notion of 'analytic' judgments 
presupposes that concepts are fixed entities which the under- 
standing discovers and clarifies by means of analysis. That 
is the view that realistic rationalism in all its forms has 
maintained. True concepts as such have reality ; every 
thinkable essence has at least an implicit claim to reality, 
a kind of half-reality. This ia implied in its inner 'possi- 
bility.' When this claim is realized we have reality in t 
the full sense. Wollf expresses this in the proposition : 
"Existence is the fulfilment of possibility (compUtiuntum 
poMg'ünlitatis);" a proposition which is based on the Leibniz- 
ian theory of creation, that among the numberless possible 
things that are in God's intellect, he selects and gives formal 
reality to those which in their totality set forth the highest 
degree of possible reality or perfection.^ With Spinoza, 
however, the spheres of possibility and of reality coincide ; 
reality for him is nothing but conceivability, necessary logi- 
cal coDDection in the world of concepts. Kant began in the 
sixties to cut loose from this rationalistic position which he 
had at first occupied, but he never entirely abandoned it. 
Concepts remained for him ready-made entilies that can be 
taken apart and reduced to their elements. This procedure 
yields analytic judgments which are necessary a priori. 
One can, however, also add predicates to them that cannot 
be deduced from their essential marks. The result of this 
is synthetic judgments.* 

' BknmgarUn, SfHa/Agiik, j 810: EraftnU'a ett nalitoM cum rmnliu tt 
rtliipu't rtaliltaibat tompouibilii. 

' Cf. the long explanatioD in [he polemic directed Bgniast Eberhard (VI,, 
pp. 4S fl.). A concept couCains two kinds of nukrks: (1| tho«e ihat pertun 
^ —•nlian t. ad infFrnom i^ilbilitaltin ; {3) thoM that are UDeuential, 
intttnlialia, which can be «eparated from the concept withont affecting 
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la this connection the fact that the predicate ■ being * or 
'real ' can never be contained as a mark in the nature of a 
concept is of prime importance. The judgment in which 
it is attributed to an essence, is always synthetic The 
statement of the problem determines the whole eaaenttal 
structure of the Critique. There are fixed concepts, whfse 
objective reality the jEathetic establishes. The objective 
reality likewise of the ontological concepts, causality and 
substantiality, is guaranteed in the Analytic by means of 
the transcendental deduction. Finally, the objective valid- 
ity of the ideas of the soul as a simple immaterial substance, 
and of God as the ens realissimum, ia investigated in the 
Dialectic and found to be indemonstrable, because they can- 
not be represented in perception. But Kant does not dis- 
card these ideas. As ideas, though as problematic ones, 
they remain a necessary condition of our conceptual world. 

In all the detailed discussion of Hume's position, the 
same rationalistic tendency of Kant'a thought, his belief Id 
a kind of pre-existence of concepts, comes out very clearly, 
Hume asks : How must 1 conceive of the notion of causality 
for it to be capable of formulating the actual consequence, 
as it appears in the empirical sciences which employ the 
idea? Kant starts out from a. well -established conception: 
Cause expresses a necessary relation between one moment 
of reality, A, and another, B ; and he asks how objective 



ill nntare. The former are eistnHaUa conslliniiva : the Utter, derivstiiM 
{niliooalii). Tlie forn)er cietcrmiiie the rosl nnlare. aad the» »re in annldje 
jiidgmeotB atuibated M the concept ; on the otl>ec hntid, the luiet, also 
called attribida, «re likewise nacriheJ ta the coDCrpl in a priori jndgment«. 
but either in analytic or in «ynthetie joilgment«, ■' A body is diriählo." i« 
an analTtic jndgment, which fuUovrs trom the esaentia] maxt ot eitettrion. 
" A intMrtance i<i permanent," is a rrnthetic jadgnient, which mnst be estab- 
lished by sütnethin;; oatsldo of the concept. The len^hy explanaCioo that 
follows is a sample ot the fmitlees way in which Kant »trngglee. flrst one way 
and then another, orer these cunceptg oF analytic and srnthetic. Cf, alio 
the chapter on Definition in the Logirk (VIII., pp. 134 B.) and tbo Bi/lanonf», 
U.. No«. «4 ff., 942, 1351 B. 
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validity can be ascribed to this concept, Hume's recou- 
slruction of the concept, making the rulation of cause and 
effect nothing but the perceptually f;iven relation of regular 
sequence of events in time, is for Xant the destruction of 
the whole idea of causality. Hume, he declares, destroyed, 
proscribed, and banished it. In like manner, the notion of 
philosophy, metaphysics, and science in general is for Kant 
a priori certain, as all genuine science consists in necessary 
and universally valid propositions. This is the old rational- 
istic view. When Hume reconstructs this notion by attrib- 
uting universality and necessity only to mathematical 
knowledge, but not to knowledge of matters of fact, Kant 
calls this position scepticism and looks upon it as the 
destruction of tlie possibility of all science. 

Moreover, the same rationalism is ultimately involved in 
liis metaphysical position. Things are in themselves con- 
ceptual entities {iTUellvjibÜia, vovfttva), to which intelligible 
reality, but not empirical actuality, is attributed,' 

' An eiceedinglv thoronghexplaratiün of the titawmeQt of the qnestion. 
u>d p*rtic[il«rl» of the formula " synthetic jiidf^ents a fn-ian " ia to be found 
in Vaihin^r'i KonmenloT, I., pp. 353 ff. I a|;ree with the interpTetation 
of the problem, BB it ie presented there on p. 317. The qneition abonl the 
FWMJbUitT of «ynthetic jndgmenta a pnori hnitin Kitnt ummbigaoiis mesoinjc. 
It mxf refer III to the pevcholotpcol pnesihilitr. and (S) to the objectiTe 
•aliditT of mathematical, ontological, snd metaphynieal caticepls and jadg- 
menta thnt muoti forniB from its own powers. In ni; opinion, however, 
the M<cond qoesUon is so mtlch more important for bin epislemoti^j, and also 
for the ftignificanco of hi« critical investigation, that Kant did not do well to 
obamre it ander that more Keneral and eqnivocol formulation. The fact 
thai the formala i* not adapted to a elear and nnerjnivocal comprebennion of 
the cpiatcmologicsl problem, is indeed must atrikinglr ihown bv Vuhinger** 
own Crmmtnlary, which devoten a couple of hundred larj^e octaTO page* to 
it« eiplftnation and to an account of the expoeitiona of othen. 

I nnl, however, to devote a word or two lo Vaifain^r's very eoarobing 
diKoMioD. writiBQ with polcmira] referenc« to my position. Do eynthetic 
jodgmMit« a firiori as a matter of fact occur in mathematics and pare natural 
•nenr* 1 T>nee that mean their mere exietence a« psychological proceeaes , or 
*1m IheiT o>>jective validity ! And how, accordini;!]'. is the problem to be te- 
EH^ad * Is it concerned with explaining their previously established validity, 
K-wBiber with demoniirating their still problematical validity 
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The point has been raised that along with the inquiry 
into the possibility of synthetic judgments a priori. Kant 
should have examined also synthetic judgments a posteriori. 
And certainly it would have been a great advantage to his 
epistemology if he had done so. The fact that he did not do 
this is to be traced to the rationalistic tendency of hiß thought 
What he is in search of is not a theory of knowledge in gen- 
eral, but a method of metaphysics, i. c, of the pure rational 
science of reality. Originally (1770) he thought he was in 
possession of the method for a transcendent metaphysic: 
but it later turned out to be only the method for a phe- 
nomenalistic metaphysic, but nevertheless for a purely ra- 

tay uiBwer Co these qaeations in tlie rallowiag maniiec : It ia certkin thM Kanl 
was never really in doubt about the objective validity of mathemttica and tba 
physical axioniB, as fat as their universatitr anil iieccuicy arc coQi^emed. It 
is jnsc as certain, moieuTcr, that Hume bud doubted them, and that this verr 
doubt was the point uf departure fur his examination, the groundless dianc- 
t«r (if whirli Kant uiidertakefl to »ct forth. Kant must have regarded this at 
k doubt to 1)0 taken seriously, sitice be went to such pains to refute it as Ibe 
tronsceadeiiial deductiaii uf the jiaro ideas of rhe understauding, according to 
his own utMrances. coat him. Hence it follows that the Criliijue had to tmt 
the validity of the contented propositions as prablematic notil the Deduction 
had jostiAed their claim. I.)d the whole it does this too ; nevertliele«, Kant's 
firm eouvlcctun of their validity Is apparent everywhere, and iu the Prait^ 
rnena he simply taken them fur fp-anted. Inasmnch as he then embodied 
these propositions in the second edition of the Ciitique, the expositioD becomes 
rather nnpleasantly ambi^aoua. aa Vaihlnger too finds it. The same vacilla- 
tion is shown in Kmit'a replies to the queation whether the task consists in 
explainiug or in domoDstrating the validity. He says both things, fir«! the 
one, then the other. But in accordance with the whole character of hii 
treatise, he mast ultimately say the second. The validity has been called 
in question by Humej I will demonstrate it, will deduce the right of the 
pure coDcepta of the uiiderstandin;;, aud will render secure the objecüve 
validity of mathematical propositions and physical »xioms. He says that 
too; but at the «ame time he says the other thing atill more freqaenlly. — 
namely, that he is concerned merely with explaining how indubitable validity 
cno enlist. Hence it ia to be noted that iu this sphere demonstration and 
explanltioa are very ci<Me]y allied. If the truth of an a priori propontioa ia 
demonstrated, it ia thereby enplaioed and its ratio ear sec forth ; aud con- 
Tersely, if a propuaicioa cannot he explained, it ia a groundless supposition. 
Cf. Adiclces's etntemeoc of the problem in his admirable essay in Vaibinger'a 
A'anlsdirfirn, 1., pp. 31 B. 
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^Hponal science, a ' pure ' uatural science. He might indeed 
^^bsve made the ' pure ' naturnl science and its method more 
^^elear by an exsmination of ' empirical ' natural science, but 
that lay outside the line of march of his thought. How 
synthetic judgments a posteriori can have actual validity 
seemed to him to be no problem at all. If he had really 
^^dmised the question, it would have shattered the whole 
^Hjftracture of the Critique. He would have been forced to 
^^beply that there can be no such judgments ; synthetic judg- 
^^Bpenta a posteriori are a contradi^tio in adjedo. Or, he might 
^Hpave asked: If there are synthetic judgments arising from 
^^ experience, if there is synthesis arising from sense percep- 
tion, where, then, is the limit? And are, then, pure a priori 
judgments possible at all ? It is the unconscious instinct of 
self-preservation in the system that causes the Kantian 
thought to glide over this as well as over other 'critical' 
problems, e. g., the question regarding the form of our 
knowledge of the a priori. 

IIL Explanation of some Concepts 

Before entering into the details of Kant's solution of the 

problem, I desire briefly to explicate a few notions which he 

constantly employs. In the first place, I propose to consider 

the concepts Perception, Phenomenon, Thing-in- itself. 

I shall begin with phenomenon. What is it ? It can be 
answered first of all that it is exactly what in ordinary speech 
ia called a ' thing,' — the perdurable object, with ita activities 
and relations, which exists independent of the subject. The 
moon in the heavens is, in ordinary talk, a thing which is 
for itaelf, but for epi.'itemological reflection it is an appear- 
ance, a something that exists for a perceiving subject, but 
does not have an absolute existence independent of it. 

The matter may be more closely defined in this way: 
Phenomenon is a mean between pure subjective individual 
e-petception and the thing-in-itself. Sense-perception 
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(^sensalio) is a transitory process in an empirical, imÜTiduAl, 
consciousaess. A phenomenon is more : it is not the sensaiio, 
hut the seiisibile ; it is the durahle object of possible sensation. 
The moou is a permanently existing cosmic hody uf such 
and such size, mass, and motion. It really exists, even if no 
eye sees it, even when it is not visible. Its real existence 
is therefore not dependent upon its now being perceived by 
this or that empirical consciousness. But, on the other 
hand, the moon does not exist without relation to a perceiv- 
ing subject iu general ; it is not a thing-in-itself. All that 
I mean when I speak of the moon is ßnally, as far as its 
content is concerned, given through sense-perception — the 
appearance of light of a certain intensity, nature, and motion 
in the henvens, and, I add in thought, of a certain mass, at 
a certain distance, and of a certain configuration of surfaces, 
etc. All of this is contained in the sense-perception. We are 
convinced that, if it were possible for us to steer a definite 
course in a definite direction through cosmic space, we should 
come into contact with a body of a determined nature and 
extension, which would appear to the senses as impenetrable, 
light-reflecting, etc. The reality wliich we predicate of the 
moon rests altogether iipon actual and possible sense-per- 
ceptions. Were it not for these definite perceptions of 
light and these possible perceptions of resistance, we should 
not call the moon real. And it there were no subject 
whatever to perceive light and experience resistance, we 
should never talk about the moon as such an object. The 
thing-in-itself, or that which manifests itself as the moon to 
a subject thus oi^anized, might indeed exist, but the moon 
about which we ulk is really only for such a subject; it 
is ' phenomenal.' 

We may now assert that a phenomenon is an ^grcgato of 
possible perceptions for a subject of a certain intellectual 
constitution, or, in Kant's language, for " consciousness in 
general." An actual perception of it is not needed, for a 
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pheDomenon can be real Etnd recognized as real withüut its 
ever having been given in immediate perception, as, t. g., 
the fftrtlier side of the moon, or the interior of the earth. 
All thnt is necL'ssary ia that it must, upon the busis of given 
I«rceiJtione, be discovered as possible according to the result« 
of natuml laws, as was the case with tlie planet Neptune be- 
fore it was actually observed. J, S. Mill developed this idea 
with the greatest clearness ; the empirical reality of a thing 
(appearance) signifies a permanent possibility of such and 
such co-existing perceptions of sense. Kant's view is just 
the same. He developed it moat clearly in the sixth section 
of the doctrine of Antinomies r " There is for us nothing act- 
ually given, except the perception and the empirical progres- 
sion from this to other ijoasible perceptions. For in them- 
selves phenomena, as mere representations, are real only in 
perception. To call a phenomenon [it ought to read "some- 
what "] a real thing prior to perception, menns that we must 
meet with such a perceptiou in the course o( experience."' 

We can now present the Kantian view in the following 
schematic form. Three things are to be distingnishcd : (1) 
The content of subjective consciousness, or the actual aense- 
{«rceptions and ideas in a particular individnnl couscioua- 
ness {seiuatii}). (2) The objective world of appearance, or 
the aggregate of all possible sense-perceptions for an all- 
enibractng consciousness, or consciousness in general (wm«/- 
•lus aensäiili»). (3) Thereahty which exists in itself without 
any relation to a perceiving subject {mundus iiitdligibilia). 
The 6rat, the content of subjective consciousness, is imme- 
diate only for the individual subject that has these percep- 
tions ; the relations between the constituent elements are 



I In Iliis definition of the concept of phenmneDoii, which i« of cwentikl 
Importmuce for nodvrtUuiJmg Kuit. I am glad to concur wilh Fnlckenberg*« 
•xpociliiio ia hia nilniirkhle Gethirhie der nmerta Pkitasophit (HA edition, 
ISas, pp. 390 ff. [Eng. traiia., pp. 346 fT.] C/. L, Borao, " Ziit Kants Lehre vom 
mj.gMBniAt'' {ZtitttAr.Jir Ph!i0B..\i,\. IDS, 1893),»liich sbuwa the (lifflcnlt/ 

«iTed in the application of tho («nccpc of phcnomcuoa to piychic prore^se«. 
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accidental sequences iu time, conditioned either empirically 
or through aaaociation. The second, the world of oppearance, 
is the same for all subjects of like organization ; the relatioDs 
between the elements are natural laws, universally valid 
rules for the connection of objects in space and time. The 
third, the intelligible world, lies outside of the forms of 
sense-perception; it is only comprehensible in thought 
as a necessary concept, and therefore unattainable for 
human knowledga, which is bound down to sense-per- 
ception. The content of subjective consciousness is the 
uhject of psychological investigation ; the world of appea> 
ance is the proper object of scientific investigation, particu- 
larly of natural science ; the intelligible world would be the 
object of an absolute knowledge. In human knowledge, how- 
ever, it really appears only as the necessary regulative idea 
tor the critical determination of the nature of our knowledge. 
If it is made the object of speculative reasoning, there arise 
the pseudo-sciences of the old metaphysics. 

These three stages or forms of reality, the subjective, the 
objective, and the absolute reality, can be appropriately 
illustrated by the three stages or forma of intelligence : (1) 
the animal, (2) the human, and (3) the divine intelligence. 
The forms of reality are the correlates of the forms of intelli- 
gence. This distinction too is important for a comprehension 
of Kant's thought, as doubtless it was for him also an 
important point of orientation. 

Animal intelligence possesses only subjective sensations 
and sense-perceptions connected in a merely accidental way 
by associations. It does not form the idea of an objective 
world of phenomena, interrelated according to natural laws. 
The animal does not place himself over against a world of 
existing things, positing himself as a member of it, and deter- 
mining tor himself his spatial and temporal place in the 
cosmos. His perceptions (and ideas) remain mere modifica- 
tions of subjective consciousness. 
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Humaa intelligence resembles animal intelligence in that 
its sensations and perceptions are primarily given as mere 
subjective modifications. It, however, passes beyond this 
stage by forming, on the basis of these constituent elements, 
the idea of objects, and oi a great, all-embracing, universally 
valid, and uniform system of all objects. With this objec- 
tive world of objective laws, it contrasts the content of sub- 
jective consciousness and the sequence of ideas as accidental, 
as something dependent upon the objective course of events. 
This distinction between human and animal intelligence 
depends upon the greater activity of the former. The 
animal undergoes passive impressions ; man actively elabo- 
rates, analyzes, and combines impressions, and thereby be- 
comes capable of separating them from himself and positing 
them for himself. And, on the other hand, he has the 
power of positing himself as an £<joover against them, and 
it is this act that constitutes the basis of personality. The 
faculty of thus spontaneously acting upon phenomena is 
called understanding. 

The divine intelligence for Kant, although an unrealizable 
ideal, is nevertheless an indispensable concept for the com- 
prehension of the nature of the human understanding. He 
designates it by the name of an "intuitive understanding." 
For it, the distinction between being and thinking, which is 
constitutive tor human understanding, no longer holds. 
God has no existence outi^ide of himself; he is the all- 
embracing being. His knowledge is absolute knowledge, 
because he determines reality by his thought. It is math- 
ematical reasoning which enables us to make clear to 
ourselves this idea of an absolute understanding. In math- 
ematics, the human understanding also by its own self- 
activity creates the objects of its knowledge ; hence, in this 
case, there is no unknowable element leftover, no distinction 
between appearance and thing-in-itself. Towards reality. 
', the human understanding does not be 
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relation of a creator; reality must be presented to it in the 
form of perceptions. Hence, tlie disparity between thought 
and being. The diviiie intellect, on the contrary, bears liie 
same relation to things that the human does to geometrical 
triangles and circles. It follows, that for God thought and 
existence are absolutely coincident. That is the ideal of 
absolute knowledge, and it is an idea of reason necessary for 
showing the limitation and relativity of our knowledge. 

These three stages of intelligence may also be called 
sense-perception, understanding, reason. In man, the being 
intermediate between the animal and (jod, all three are to 
be found ; while the animal possesses sense-perception alone, 
God reason alone. Sense -perception is the capacity of 
receiving sensations, the receptivity for affections. Sensation 
is not a conscious content impressed from outside upon the 
subject. That is impossible; for the mind has no windows 
through which something may enter from the outside; i 
sensation is actively produced, but only in response to an ex- 
ternal stimulus. The forms of receptivity are space and time ; 
the product of sense-perception, a plurality of perceptions in 
space and time. The understanding is the faculty of thinking 
by means of concepts, of subsuming under rules, and of deter- 
mining the particular by means of the universal, t. e., of 
judging. Its modes of functioning are given in the forms 
of logical judgment, and the concepts corresponding to these 
are called 'categories.' The understanding as spontaneity 
stands in contrast with the receptivity of sense. It intro- 
duces law and systematic connection among the individual 
perceptions. The product of sense-perception and under- 
standing together is the system of nature, arranged in space 
and time in conformity with law as science presents it tons. 
Reason is the faculty of passing beyond the empirical world 
to the supersensuous ; its product is the ideal world, the 
mwndvs inteUigibilis. It is, properly speaking, the form of 
the divine thought that is employed in the intuitisf 
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Bxist«iice in the form of ideas imnianent in it. Humaa 
reason is only a feeble reflection of the absolute reason. In 
man, reason is primarily euijiloyed in the creation of practical 
ideas, thoughts about something th at ought to be real, 
ilthough it does not exist in the em]iiricai world, and that can 
md ought to be actualized by reason's own activity, as, e. g., 
the perfect state. In the theoretical sphere, reason acts as 
'he principle which limits and regulates the employment 
rf the understanding. It accomplishes this, in the first place, 
\B a. critic of reason, by employing the idea of an absolute 
Uiowledge (coincidence of thought and reality) to bring the 
mderstanding to the consciousness of its necessary limita- 
tion to the world of appearance. Secondly, it evaluates all 
theoretical knowledge from its relation to the final purposes 
)f mankind (wisdom). And thirdly, it directs the immanent 
employment of the understanding in accordance with specu- 
lative ideas, ultimately in accordance with the idea of the 
uiity of reality as a system of realized ideas of purpose. 

We may now appreciate the final meaning of the notion 
)f the muitdua aemtbilit and intelUgihilis. The world is 
ntelUgible for the divine understanding, the inteUectua 
ircKetypu», and it is completely included in God's thought. 
[t is therefore in itself an ideal unity ; the mundua noumenon 
8. se ita name implies, an existing system of ideas. The 
reality presented to the human intellect is, on the other 
und, sensible and phenomenal ; the world of divine ideas 
nanifests itself to it as a sensuous, changing, corporeal world 
in motion, which it laboriously and irajjerfectly strives to 
Qiaster, not by means of pure tliought, but by experience. 

I wish still to make a remark or two about the thing-in- 
itself, that crux interprtlum. It is true that Kant's utter- 
uces upon this subject are exceedingly diverse, ambiguous, 
md indeed even contradictory. This orises from the fact 
that the thing -in -itself is not the central principle of his 
d; it is a self-evident presupposition. The object of 
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his investigation, however, is the possihility of rational 
knowledge. Consequently, the notion of thing-in-itself is 
really only touched upon as occasion offers. The foUowing 
points Beum to me essencial in Eant's conception of the 
matter. 

That he never for a moment doubted the existence of & 
trnns -subjective reality will be regarded as certain by every 
unbiased reader, even without Kant's own strongly empha- 
sized assurance. It was the primary and self-evident pre- 
supposition of his thought at all periods ; the Critique did 
not make any change at all in this respect. The notion of the 
world of appearance, of tlie mundus aensibilis, with which 
the critical period starts out, implies as a necessary correlate 
the notion of a real world that appears. Without this, the 
idea of the phenomenal would be meaningless ; the idea, if 
that were the only reality, would bo also the absolute reality, 
Only upon the presupposition of another sphere to which it 
is related can it he called phenomenal. An absolute illu- 
eioniam in no wise differs from an absolute realianL 

What can we now, in agreement with Kant, assert regard- 
ing the thing-in-itself? If we keep strictly to the stand- 
point of the Critique, we may say : (1) It is not the object 
of sense-perception ; this statement is a mere analytic judg- 
ment; (2) it is the object of thought, and, indeed, of a 
necessary thought. The understanding, inasmuch as it 
recognizes through critical reflection sense-knowledge as 
such (i. «., its accidental character and subjectively condi- 
tioned nature), frames the correlative concepts of appearance 
and thing-in-itself. In consideration of this fact, the latter 
may be called an intelligible entity (e/w inUUigibile tiou- 
menon). The concept really does not at first have a posi- 
tive significance ; it is not a thing that is known in its real 
nature by the understanding, but a somewhat that is opposed 
by the understanding to the phenomenal as being of a 
different uature. Since, then, human thought gains a con- 
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:ent Bolely through sense-perception, the notion of tlie 
ihing-iD-itself is really without content; it is an empty 
'orm of au ens, a mere X, which as a transcendental object 
9 opposed by the understanding to the empirical object 
'the phenomenon). (3) A noumenon in a positive sense 
An exist for an intuitive understanding, t. e., one that 
loes not have to depend upon sense-perception for ita 
naterial. Hence for the divine intellect things are intuited 
ioncepts (ideas). For our understanding, this notion, like 
.hat of the divine intellect itself, remains a problematic 
;oncept, — a concept that is thinkable and possible, but 
ine which, however, we cannot make real by means of 
jerceptual filling. (4) To this empty problematic concept 
ve can, nevertheless, in a certain respect, attribute a con- 
«nt, and that, too, by means of the theoretical reason. It 
3 to us, and not to phenomena, that pure thought belongs 
[the understanding or reason itself). This pure thought is 
Jie presupposition of the phenomenal. In other words, tha 
jhenoraenal presupposes the ego in itself, which is certainly 
lot given in perception as au object, but only in the abso 
ute spontaneous function of thought itself. If from this 
xiint of view we defined the nature of things-in- themselves 
a general, we could say that things-in-themselves are ' in- 
ielligible entities,' and that their unity is a mundua inttU 
'iffibiliB in the positive sense. Of course that would be a 
mere hypothetical use of the understanding, which we ought 
not to employ in a pure rational science like metaphysics 
unless, at moat, for polemical purposes. Meantime another 
xtDsideration arises. The practical reason ascribes certainty 
uid validity to the concept of an absolute and real spiritual 
(Torld, although this assurance cannot be employed for theo- 
retical purposes. 

So far the matter is clear. The peculiar difficulty, the 
moot question for the Kantian philosophy, arises from the 
of the schema of the Analytic. Do the cate- 
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goriea apply to tliiugs-in-themselvea ? Kant gives a definitely 
negative reply. They apply only to plienomena ; the cate- 
gories are nothing but functions for constructing the per- 
ceptual world ; without material data, they have no meaning 
whatever. But, on the other hand, he constantly does apply 
the categories to things-in-themselves; he imputes reality, 
causality, and plurality to them ; they affect the subject. 
and, conversely, the ego, as a thing-in-itaelf is affected. 
Things-in-themselves accordingly constitute a world of non- 
sensuous things which throughout correspond to the things 
of sense as tliey exist in uniform relations, etc Here, con- 
sequently, there seems to be a formal contradiction. Since 
the time of Jacobi, Fichte, and /Enesidem us -Schulze, this 
charge has been again and again brought against Kant 
Without things-in-themselves, without their reality and 
activity, one may not enter into the system ; with them, one 
cannot stay in it. 

A solution of this contradiction is, so far aa I see, pos- 
sible in only one way. A double meaning of the categories I 
must be distinguished, — a pure logical transcendent, and a ' 
transcendental physical. From this standpoint Kant conid 
make some such reply as the following to the objection: ' 
I certainly do attribute existence to things-in-themselves, 
but this is not the same concept as the category of reality; 
the latter, as I say with sufficient clearness, designates 
nothing but an existence given in perception, external or 
internal, or at least in possible perception. Reality, in this , 
sense of empirical reality, is, as a matter of course, not attrib- 
uted to things-in-theinselves, but a super-sensuous or tran- 
scendent reality is ascribed to them. And the same holds 
true for causality. I employ this concept, too, in a double' 
sense, as indeed the reader of the Dialecric and the Critiqite 
of Practical Reason la well aware, — causality according to 
nnturn! laws, and causality according to ideas of freedom. 
In the former sense, that of the category, cause connotes 





:Othing at all but the regular temporal precedence of a phe- 
.otuenoii. That caü, of course, be ascribed only to t 
hat are themselves in timo; that b to say, to pheuouiena; 
.g., to bodies with which our sunaea come iuto contact. 
xternal stimulus and the physiological excitatiou, and, fui 
her, these two and tlie reaultiug sensation, are related 8 
ause and effect in the empirical sense. On the other h 
uong things-in- them selves there ia, of course, no connec- 
ion of empirical causality, but a transcendeut relation which 
s not perceptually represented, but can be comprehended 
■nly by pure thought; it ia a relation of inner condition 
uch as exists between ground and consequence in logical 
bought. When I thus explain the matter, I have amply 
hown that between things-in-themaelves — the members of 
be mtnidus intelligihilis, which baa ita unity ia tiod, the 
nt realissimum — there exists a relation of innor correspon- 
Itrnce. — a mutual logico-teleological relation to the unity of 
he absolute end. All things as existing in God form a 
inity, and are related to one another as neceasary determi- 
lations of parta for the realization of the abaolute perfec- 
ion, just as each part of a work of art or of a poem is bound 
ip with all the others, not by extrinsic, temporal reciprocity, 
)Ht by an intrinsic teleological relation. To be sure, this 
'emains a problematic idea ; reality is presented to ua as a 
Torld of appearance, and as a world of ideas it can only be 
thought by ua, but not perceived. lu CJnd's understanding, 
«■e may suppose it is intuitively represented. 

If, however, the objection is still urged that all of these 
are nevertheless forms of thought, which cannot apply to 
the trans- subjective, I bring forward the following consider- 
ation. It is true that I, as a matter of cour5>e, can think my 
thoughts only through my thoughts and forms of thought; 
to pass beyond this proscribed circle is impossible. Even 
the thought of the thing-in -itself and its reality is an idea, 
s such subjective. I can think the idea of tbe trans- 
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subjective, but I cannot think it iu a trans-subjective fash- 
ion. And hence transcendent reality naturally remaina 
something which I assert and attribute. But I know what 
I mean when I assert it, and I think you do toa IE not, 
then miracles cannot help you. And a book wherein phe- 
nomenon and thing-in-itaelf are spoken of was not writtfln 
for you ; and your gainsayiug, since you do not know what 
I mean, was not written for me.' 



IV. The Transcendental JEstrktic 
The .^Esthetic is the doctrine of sensible knowledge, so 
far as the latter contains elements that make a priori knowl- 
edge possible. It is not the doctrine of sense-perception 
in general, for that belongs to empirical anthropology ; nor 
is it even the doctrine of all the subjective elements 
in sensation, for that embraces also the sense-qualities, 
light, color, tone, etc. But it is the doctrine of those ele- 
ments of perception by means of which knowledge a priori 
is rendered possible. There are two such elements, space 
and time; and Kant's task is to prove: (1) that space and 
time originally belong to the subject as forms of its sense- 
perception, and that they are not introduced from without 
by means of experience ; (2) that by means of them knowl- 
edge a priori is possible. The first is accomplished in the 
metaphysical, the second in the transcendental proof. In 
the exposition the first point stands out so prominently that 
the other may be overlooked. At least, it was not until the 
second edition that special paragraphs (Nos. 3 and 4) were 
devoted to the transcendental deduction, whereaa in the first 
edition they were inserted (as No. 3) in the proof for the 
ideality of space and time.^ It is doubtless this that pro- • 

' I shnil retnm Co Chia poiat about che twofalil signifieaace of the cmt«- 
gories, th« logncal and the real, when T come to treat of the doctrine of iha 
" SchematiRm of Che Pnre ConccpCa of Che Und enCan ding." 

' It is noteworthy in this conoei^tioD that, alchoagh [n the case of time Eaot 
claims this independence tor Che Cranscaodental exposiciün, and airaoges for a 
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motes the usual misundcrstauding that the establishment of 
ideslism ia the chief purpose of the work. A strong im- 
pression that the reader gets from the first pages deter- 
mines his notion of all that follows. Such is the case with 
Locke too, for many readers carry away the impression from 
the first pages of the Essay that his sole purpose is cou- 
tained in the thesis that there are no innate ideas. ' 

The emergence of the " metaphysical exposition" in the 
.^thetic is, however, explicable from the history of its 
genesis. The decision to assume the ideality of space and 
time was the starting-point of the new philosophy as a 
whole ; it introduced the turniug-point of 1770. In the Dis- 
MTtation, however, the chief significance that the ideality of 
space and time had was found in the fact that it afforded a 
basis for the possibility of speculative and idealistic meta- 
physic. Space and time are merely forms of our seuse-per- 
ception, and as auch belong to the mundus sensibili». Hence 
the real world is tree from them. The properties of matter 
and change, together with space and time, belong merely to 
phenomena, while thought, which constructs the ideas of 
God and of immortality, is protected against the "insinua- 
tions of sense- perception." The intention of establishing an 
a prion knowledge of the intelligible world by divesting 
things-in -themselves of space and time, was certainly aban- 
doned in the seventies. There remained only the purpose 
of discovering the a priori knowledge of the sensible world. 
The 'transcendental' point of view, therefore, should have 
: more prominent. But, as a matter of fact, this ia 



pani^ph with chU heulitig, he, howevet, growi wmtj, aa it wer«, of mrrj- 
iog oal the rwonitroclion, and meivlv refers to Nn. 3 of the metaphysitäl 
Utslnclion, which was left »tioUinR. — a literary cnrio, lo which there i» hardly 
ma mologj in all philusuphioJ literalnre. Dili Kaot wish to ^ve the reader 
■ hint M the rer; begiDDiog not to take the mKti«r too serioiuly aiid comider 
hiniM-lf in dDtr bODnd to folluv tiie »the mutism, which wna in other rcspoct« 
K> painfallr oud ofleo pedaoticnlly sustained ? At any rate. Kant gave goinl 
m to thtuk Ml. 
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not the case. K.ant transferred his ideas to the .^tlietie 
in the same form in which he had first fixed them in 1770, 
without making any change at all. And it was quite natural 
that he should do this, since he still regarded the deliverance 
of tliings-in-theioselves from space and time as an essential 
advance in speculation. This may he seen from tlie fact 
that at the conclusion of the ..Esthetic he calls special at- 
tention to the advantage natural theology may reap from 
transcendental idealism. He destrnye, as it is later put, in- 
solent materialism and fatalism, together with their perni- 
cious consequencifs for morals and philosophy, by rendering 
the conceivability of the objects of theology aud pneumato- 
logy secure against the demand for their constructibility in 
space and time. 

We turn now to the execution of the work. The meta- 
physical deduction takes the form of a proof for the thesis 
that space and time are not concepts derived from experi- 
ence, hut a priori perceptions. The demonstration reduces 
itself in the maiu to the three following points: (1) Space 
and time are not got from experience by means of abstrac- 
tion from given space and time relations, but thej are the 
original presupposition of the apprehension of things as 
spatial and temporal. To express it otherwise, without the 
original activity of the subject in arranging the manifold 
sensations in juxtaposition and succession, there would he 
no space and time relations. (2) Space and time are irre- 
ducible moments of our consciousness ; they cannot be 
thought away, whereas every space and time content given 
by experience can he thought away. It follows that space 
and time belong to the subject as a possession that is a 
priori engendered, aud not a posteriori given. (This argu- 
ment can perhaps be made more convincing by a slight 
alteration: Every body can be thought away out of space, 
and likewise every event from time, but the space itself 
which the body occupied cannot he thought away, tor one 
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nnot think nf any fraps in space and time, though, even 
accoriiing b) Kant, it is not impoasible to think that there is 
no space or time at all.) (3) Space and time are not genera] 
cnocepls, but perceptions. If they were general concepts 
formed by abstraction, they would have to Lave a certain 
extension. There are not, however, many spaces or times 
as several examples of the concept, bnt only one infinite 
space and time, in which all spaces and times are regardeil 
as limitations. A fourth point in the treatment of space is 
omitted in the case of time because meaningless, but then, 
in order to maintain the external parallelism, point three 
is divided into two points. 

After these arguments for apriority, there follow meta- 
physical reflections upon the nature of space and time, from 
which their ideality appears. The idea of their absolute 
reality cannot by any means be maintained- If space is 
viewed as absolutely existing, then of course empty space, 
after all bodies are taken away, must, nevertheless, be 
thought of as existing. But what is this ? Is it an infinite 
empty receptacle, a receptacle without sides ? And what is 
time? Is it the real empty receptacle in which all move- 
ments and changes take place? As a receptacle without 
sides and without extension, then, does its being consist of 
wbat is neither present nor future being? Anything more 
absurd could not well be thought. Hence space and time 
cannot be thought of as actual forms of a reality which is con- 
tained in them ; for then they would be real nothings. The 
only alternative is to think them as the forms in which our 
sense representation of reality is ; they have reality as forms 
of perception in the subject. Whence it follows that they 
are not to be thought of as empty, passive forma which like 
receptacles would be ready to hold things, but as functions 
for the ordering of the manifold sensations, which have real- 
ity only in the function itself. The ZHssertfilion of 1770 
txpreasly emphasizes this point : " Neither concept is innate ; 
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both are undoubtedly acquired. But tbey are not abstracted 
from the aensation of objects, but from the activity of the 
mind ccKirdinating all its sense -perceptions according to 
fixed laws, and thus there undoubtedly arises a kind of 
immutable and henc« perceptually cogni2ab]e type. Sensa- f ^ 
tions do indeed eal! out this act of the mind, but they do 
not determine the nature of perception. There is nothing ^j 
here innate except the law of the mind according to which 
it connects in a fixed way its sensations with the presence 
of an object." ' 

As we have just remarked, the traasceodeutal deduction 
in Kant's exposition, even in the second edition, was not made 
completely independent, or given a prominence correspond- 
ing with its importance. It has, however, the task of showing 
that under the presupposition of the apriority and ideality 
of space and time, knowledge of objects is a priori possible. 
The Dissertation also had developed this point of view, and 
that, too, more definitely and clearly than the Critique. 
Geometrical, mechanical, and arithmetical propositions, that 
is to say, demonstrated and a priori truths, receive objective 
validity under this presupposition, and only^ under this. 
All objects, then, that are presented to our sense-perception 
necessarily assume the forms of time and space. And every- 
thing, therefore, that can be made out about the nature of 
time and space as such, holds true for them also, as, e. g., the 
law of the continuity of all changes, or the law that in the 
material world there can be nothing simple ; for the simple 
can exist in space only as a totality, not, however, as a part. 

And the DieseHntion shows, too, very clearly that this 
theory alone will do justice to all the requirements.' There 
are besides it two possible points of view. The one looks 
upon space and time as absolute real receptacula of reality. 
This is the standpoint that Newton aasumea, and to which 
most mathematicians give their adherence. The other re- 
1 I le. * M 14, 15. 
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3 space and time as relations between existing things 
and processes, and holds that thpy would vanish along with 
the actual things. This is the view which most Gerinau 
philosophers after Leibniz represent. The first theory ia 
adequate for the purposes of the mathematician, but it is 
metaphysically inconceivable to think of time as an actual, 
continuous stream — it remains a nonsensical fiction. And 
thus the notion of space as a system of real infinite rela- 
tions, without things to be related, belongs to the realm 
of fable. Moreover, this view makes natural theology 
impossible, for if space actually is the universal receptacle 
of reality, then both God and souls must be in space. The 
other view, the Leibnizian, might be tenable from a meta- 
pbyaical standpoint, but it is impossible for the mathomati- 
ciao. " It takes away its exactitude from mathematics, and 
places it in the number of those sciences whose principles 
are empirical. For if all determinations of space (and of 
time) are gained by experience, only from external relations, 
geometncal (and mechanical) axioms possess nothing but 
arbitrary precision, and only comparative universality, such 
as is acquired by induction, i. e., valid for the sphere of 
previous observation; then there may be expectation, as ia 
the case in empirical matters, of sometime discovering a 

^^eace possessing other original determinations, and perhaps 

^^ton a rectangle with two sides." * 

> The tw» Tie*a here rejected are the veij oues throngh which Kant him- 
wlf pasMd- See Vuhiager, II,, pp. 42S S. He originally shared the point of 
Tiev of Gernutn metaphvaicii, lb»t ajiace in an empirical concept, aliatmcted 
from the relation! of external thiugs. He Chen adopted the »ecouil riew 
INewUm and Clarke), tbat space ia the pre-exiaCent form of the curporeal 
irorld. From thia view, which be defended as late aa 1 766, he freed himtwlf 
vith mddeii tB*er»aI, erideDtlj on account of iCa melaphjaical iniupport. 
abilitj. and adopted the new aCaodpoiDt that apace anil time are a priori forma 
of tbe corporeal world (aa Newton coateods), but couaisling together with the 
corporeal world merelj in aenseperceptiuii (which waa really Leibnii'a tibw 
too, aa Kant himself remarka in the if/tnph, An/angignaiden der Naturwiu,, 

— u.) 
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Hence there remains only onr view. It is in itself con- 
ceivable, and it satisfies the demands of the metaphysician, 
who wants a reality free from the conditions of space and 
time. It satisfies also the demands of the mathematician, 
and gives him what he needs, namely, an infinite, absolutely 
homogeneous space (and time), whose determinations are ab- 
solutely valid tor all objects (of sense). " Since nothing can 
be given to the senses unless conformable with the primitive 
axioms of space and the propositions derived therefrom by 
geometry, everything must necessarily agree with these, 
although their principle is only subjective, and the laws of 
sense become at the same time laws of nature. For nature 
is in minutest detail subjected to the rules of geometry." 
" Unless the perception of space were originally given by the 
nature of the mind, the use of geometry in physics would 
be unsafe. For it could always be doubted whether this 
notion borrowed from experience would be in precise agree- 
ment with reality, since perchance necessary determinations 
may have been omitted in the process of abstraction,^ — a sus- 
picion which actually has entered the minds of some people." 

I have here quoted these passages from the Dissertation 
because they very definitely set forth the meaning and ten- 
dency of the new mode of thought. In the Critique, the 
idea and aim of the transcendental deduction, the demonstra- 
tion of the objective validity of mathematical propositions, are 
not clearly brought out. One reason is that the real deduc- 
tion has been obscured by transferring the schematism of 
the system from the ^Esthetic to the Analytic (under the 
title "Axioms of Perception"). Another reason is that the 
exposition is hampered by the insertion of the new formula, 
" synthetic a priori." Accordingly, the ' objectivity ' of geo- 

Ntgalis firiitan [r«ruml, a laibui nhslractum trat. dettrmiaalioHibus. Tbe 
emendnCioii of thb passBi^e b/ mexns of t)ie iuserCion of rerun has been Ti>rF 
kinillj furnuhed b; Professor Falckenberg. It seema to me to be thortnigblj 
■accessfiil. la mj lint edition I regarded the paasage ms corrupt, bat it 
did not seem to me capable u[ emendatiüii. 
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netricBl judgmenta seems to be given in pure perception 
by the mere construction of the concept, and tlie application 
to the corporeal world appears as accidental and accessory so 
far as the validity is concerned. It is due to this that the c 
troversy arises whether the Esthetic deals with pure or ap- 
plied mathematics. If the Dissertation were taken as the 
starting-point, a doubt could never have arisen thai the new 
conception was originally and chiefly concerned with the 
proof that mathematical principles, without loss of their 
necessity and universality, hold good also for empirically 
given magnitudes. The Critique too has essentially the 
same concern, as the deduction of the Axioms of Perception 
and also the exposition in the Metaphysical Elements dis- 
tinctly show.' In the Prolegomena for the first time the 
ideas become more confused: In pure mathematics syn- 
thetic judgments a priori are possible because we can repre- 
sent their object in pure perception. Now, however, the 
relation between the logical premise-s and conclusion is 
very nearly reversed, the ideality of space and time is no 
longer the ground of the poasibility of the objectivity of 
mathematical knowledge, but the certainty and reality of 
mathematics become the logical ground for the ideality 
ot space and time. At least it is maintained that the former 
become intelligible only under this presupposition. 

If we take the .Esthetic as a whole, we can formulate its 
argument in the following manner: In our sensible knowl- 
edge there emerge two distinct elements, a necessary and 
constant, and an accidental and variable one ; the former 
as though it were the lasting form, the latter the changing 
content. The permanent form is space and time; their 
changing content, bodies with their endless difTerencea, mo- 
tions, and changes. Space and time appear as altogether 
constant and intrinsically homogeneous; all spaces and 
time« are entirely one and the same in kind; and they 
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appear also as unities in the strictest sense. There is rmly 
one space and OTie time, wliile the many spaces aad times 
are fnly accidental divisions of a unitary and self 'identical 
space. The same ia true of time. And these facta are neces- 
sary thought determinations ; we cannot think several 
spaces or times that do not form a necessary whole. Nor 
can we think space and time otherwise than as completely 
homogeneous in their own nature. We are certain that all 
differences in the relation and the movements of bodies are 
explicable, not through the special nature of the spaces and 
times in which they are, but merely through the diffeiesce 
of the things. 

How is this fact of the necessary unity and homogeneity 
of space and time to be explained? Kant says by assum- 
ing that space and time are constructed by the mind by 
means of its own original and uniform functions. If time 
and space were given by experience and abstracted from it, 
there is no reason why there should not be sevenil spaces 
and times intrinsically different, as well as many bodies with 
different qualities. The particular affections are, as auch, 
accidental and detached, and from them, therefore, the 
necessary unity and uniformity cannot arise. Moreover. 
there are throe gains from the assumption of this view: (1) 
We attaiu herewith the epistemological possibility of view- 
ing all things in space and time as subjected to theuuiveisal 
, laws which result from the nature of space and time ; or a 
necessary basis for mathematical physics as a system o[ 
universal and necessary propositions with objective validity. 
(2) We escape the absurd questions into which a system of 
metaphysics falls that views space and time as absolutely 
existing reality. Some of these questions ask: Are space 
and time limited or unlimited ? Are there empty spaces and 
times, and of what does the nature of these consist? What 
constitutes the difference between nothing and empty time or 
empty space ? (3) We gain also the possibility of an ideal* 
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tic aeiaphysic Reason acquires the liberty of interpreting 
reality as an ideal world, free from the bounds of space and 
time ; the mundus semibilis sinks to the level of an acci- 
dental, though for us human beings necessary, view of reality. 
Space and time are like Plato's cave, wherein is enclosed the 
iiitelligeuce of sentient man. By the knowledge of the ideality 
or subjectivity of space and time, reason does not, to be sure, 
gain the possibility of coming ouc from the cave, but it does 
nevertheless reach a clear consciousness of the situation. 
It surveys the state of affairs, and may sometime discover a 
means of emerging into the daylight u! the intelligible world, 
guided by practical ideas, if speculative concepts are not to 
be tnisted. 

The adoption of a critical attitude towards the doctrines 
-developed in the transcendental testhetic must in my opinion 

B circumscribed by the following points : — 

' 1. Kant is right in assuming that apace and time are 

tcctions of apprehension created by the subject, and not 
lemally derived from experience. 
\ 2. He is right also in maintaining that the aupposition 

lat space and time have an absolute existence outside of the 
pbject and its sense-perception, is groundless and untenable. 
' S. On the other hand, we cannot free ourselves from the 
idea that these functions of apprehension on the part of the 
subject are fashioned with reference to a trans-subjective 
reality. 

4. And hence the absolute validity of the properties of 
mathematical space and time for all possible phenomena ia 
not necessary for thought; it is conceivable that the subject 
in another environment would give rise to other forms of 
perception. 

V. The Tbanscenuektal Analytic 

i The doctrine of sensibility ia followed by the doctrine of 
undeiBtanding in the secsnd main division of 
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Critique. This division contains the theory of scientific 
knowledge so far as the latter rests upon the functions of the 
understanding that make knowledge a priori possibla In 
its plan, the Analytic corresponds with the Esthetic with the 
exception that in the Analytic the real aim of the investiga- 
tion, the transceudeutnl deduction, comös out much more 
clearly. The problem can be thus formulated. In our 
knowledge of the objective world there appear, in addition 
to the space and time relations, other formal elements also, 
which amid all the difference of content remain ever the 
same ; as, e. t/. the form of a thing possessing qualities and 
activities, and likewise the universal uniformity in the rela- 
tions of things, causality, and reciprocity. The task in this 
case, as in the jEsthetic, is : (1) to set these elements forth 
and to establish their a priori nature (or " ideality " in the 
sense in which it is used in the j^athetic) ; (2) to show 
that by means of them, objective knowledge a priori is 
possible. Thus in this field also we have a metaphysical 
and a transcendental deduction. 

Before passing to the exposition of these two aspects, I 
shall make a general preliminary remark. The Analytic 
is undoubtedly the most dilficiilt and obscure part of the 
Critique. In contrast with it, the .Esthetic and Dialectic 
are clear and easy. Kant himself is aware of tliis, and he 
tries to find the reason in the difficulty of the problem. 
Undoubtedly we have here to grapple with ultimate and 
most difficult questions. But the chief cause of the 
obscurity seems to me to be due to another source, namely, 
to a certain indecision in Kant's thought. 

Schopenhauer, in his "Critique of the Kantian Philoaopby," 
finds the real cause of the difficulty to be a lack of clearness 
in conceiving the relation of the understanding to perception. 
And. in fact, the reason can l« found in that obscurity. How 
is the understanding related to the arrangement of phe- 
nomena in space and time? In particular, does it find the 






nrJer in the time series aa b datum, or does it by means ot 
its synthetic functiona introduce the order into sensations, 
which are presented to sense-perception merely as a chaotic 
throng ? In other words, are the empirical objects of per- 
ception given, or do they require to bo produced by the 
activity of the understanding ? 

To these questions Kant gives no clear and distinct reply, 
or rather he both affirms and denies. Tlie Analytic is based 
upon a demonstration that presupposes the answer that 
objects are not given, but, in regard to form, are nidde by 
the synthetic functions of the understanding, and for that 
very reason are a priori kuowable. That would be a purely 
rationalistic solution of the problem. Inasmuch as the 
understanding with its immanent laws supervenes on the 
chaos of sensations, it creates the world of experience or 
nature. This is a unitary world, consisting in a plurality of 
permanently existing objects in space, whose activities in 
lime are uniformly related to one another. The jEsthetic 
does not contradict this, if we conceive space and time, not 
as passive forms, but as active functions of arrangement (as 
Kant certainly intends), and then add the thesis ot the 
Analytic that the understanding, in accordance with its own 
laws, determines the exercise of these functions. Hence all 
unity in the empirical world proceeds from the highest prin- 
ciple of unity, namely, the transcendental unity of apper- 
ception. The ujHleniUnding_is the faculty of reducing all 
given multiplicity to tlie unity of the orderly world of 
appearance, which has its ultimate point of union in the 
necessary unity of consciousness. 

~T6ia view, although self-consistent, is, however, inconsist- 
ent with another view which it encounters everywhere. 
The contradictory view may perhaps be termed empiricism. 
It maintains that objects and forces, temporal sequence and 
spatial order, are given ; they are not produced by the 
tpontaneous activity of the subject, but must be given 
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through experience. It is the same difficulty that con- 
fronted us above in the conception of synthetic judgment« 
a posteriori} and one that will come np again in the 
transcendental deduction. What helps Kant over this 
difficulty is mainly the dogmatic form of his investigation, 
which proceeds under the guidance of the schematism. 
After he had made the great discovery of !770. which was 
later embodied in the Critiqut without alteration, that 
' pure perceptions " can have objective validity, he raises 
the question whether ' pure concepts of the understanding ' 
also possess objective validity. And the possibility of an 
affirmative answer to this question is furnished by the same 
schema ; the latter are conditions under which alone objects 
can be thought, as the former are the only ones under which 
they can be perceived. Kant remains content with this 
schematic solution and makes no genetic examination. In 
the first edition, he does indeed make an attempt at such an 
investigation in the ' psychological ' deduction, but be dis- 
cards it in the second. We have here to do only with a 
transcendental, and not with a psychological investigation. 
The magic word ' transcendental ' excuses one from a concrete 
examination of facts. 



(1) The Analytic of Concepts and the Transce7 
Deduction 



i\ logic d^^^ 



In accordance with the schema of the formal logic < 
scribed above, the Analytic is divided into two books. The 
first treats of concepts, the second of principles (which ought 
to be called judgments), while the Dialectic follows as the doc- 
trine of syllogisms. No one will assort that the Analytic 
has gained in clearness by this division. The real subject with 
which it deals is the a priori and objective validity of judg- 
ments, especially of certain of the more universal principles 
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f nat^nl science. The introduction of the pure concepts of 
the understanding under the title of ' categories' b calculated 
to divert attention from the real problem, and to render the 
deduction more difficult to understand. Obviously, the 
introduction of this schematization is due to Kant's attach- 
ment to the old rationalistic ontology with its fixed and ready- 
made concepts — substance and inherence, cause and effect, 
possibility, reality, and necessity. His lectures upon the 
metaphysics of the "excellent analyst," Baumgarten, lead 
to the analysis of these concepts, and upon these analyses 
the Analytic in its new meaning fell hack, leaving to a future 
syatem of pure reason the completion of the analysis. We 
Lurn now to the two parts of the problem, or in other worda 
to the two deductions. 

The metaphysical deduction of the pure concepts of the 
understanding is not introduced under this technical name 
as & heading (this is incidentally used later on in the 
beginning of § 26), but under the frightful title '"Of the 
Transcendental Clue to the Discovery of all Pure Concepts 
of the Understanding — First, Second, and Third Sections," 
almost as if the author had set himself to confuse the reader. 
The substance of the matter is as follows. When, first, all 
empirical content is separated from objects, and, secondly, 
the pure forms of perception, space and time, are left out of 
consideration, there still remains a residue, the schema, aa 
it were, of their thinkability, — thing and property, force 
and effect, reality and possibility, etc. The point involved 
is to make sure Af an exhaustive and systematic list of these 
elements (an inquiry that was of course just as necessary in 
the case of the forms of perception, but one which, however, 
was not instituted at all in that instance, for spRce and time 
were assumed without more ado as the sole two possible 
t attains this aim by following the track of 
Formal logic seeks to ascertain all formal 
judgments. Judgment is t 
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tion of the understanding. Hence the fundameDtal forms 
of the activity of the understanding can be fully gathered 
from formal logic. In this way. by somewhat supplement- 
ing and adapting the schema of formal differences in judg- 
■4- raentB which logic establishes, he reaches the celebrated 
' table ' of twelve categories ; aud afterwards he never grows 
tired of following this a priori arrangement for every pos- 
sible and impossible scientiäc investigation. 

There is no interest in following out in detail the mioDte 
artifices by means of which the table of the tour cliiases, 
quantity, quality, relation, and modality, ia provided in each 
case with three categories. Adickes has made the attempt 
to show the discussions and variations in the text-books un 
logic that Kant had in mind in this undertaking.' Scho- 
penhauer is of the opinion that the twelve categories are all 
blind windows, with the exception of one, the category of 
causality. I would make an exception of still another one, 
the category of substantiality. As a matter of fact, it is 
these two which Kant regularly cites when he gives in- 
stances of the categories. In the systematic representa- 
tion of principles we shall again meet with the attempt 
to put some meaning into the others. Moreover, the ques- 
tion also could ]k raised whether Kant, on the other hand, 
may not have omitted logical forms that do lay claim to 
real ontological validity. Laas raises the question with 
regard to the principle of contradiction, which is also reg- 
ularly stated as an ontologically valid principle.' And 
where are identity, difference, and similarity ? It ia also 
worthy of note that no use whatever is made of the real 
form of conceptual thought, systematic superOrdination and 
subordination. That is employed for the first time in the 
doctrine of method. In general, it can be said that in 
Kant's theory of knowledge conceptual thought with ita 
form, classification, does not receive its due; he looks only 

" Ktaiff .<?./•""""■''-, VV- ■I' *!■ ' Analogic, pp. M IT. 
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At the arrangement of things in the perceptual connection 
in space and time, and not at their arrangement in the 
conceptual system.* 

We turn now to the transcendentul deduction, the most 
dinicult thing, according to Kant's own statement, that has 
ever been undertaken in behalf of metaphysics. 

The point to be demonstrated is that the pure concepts of 
the understaudiog have objective validity on account of tlie 
fact that they are the determinants of all objects of possible 
experience. Or, in another formula, the laws of the activity 
of the understanding are at the same time laws of uature. 
It can be said also that the logical categories are at the 
same time ontological categories ; and this suggests Hegel's 
identification of logic and metaphysics, which grew oat 
of this thought.' 

The demonstration rests upon two points: (1) All syn- 
thesis of the manifold in sensation proceeds from the 
spontaneous activity of the subject; the faculty of this 
spontaneous synthetizing is called understandiug. (2) Ob- 
jective reality, or nature as a unity of objects, first arises 
when the understanding reduces the manifold to the unity of 
experience. And the conclusion is that the functions of the' 
understanding are constitutive for objective reality, or thab 
the formulie which express the activity of the understand- 
ing we at the same time objectively valid laws of nature. , 

Kant repeatedly takes a disjunctive proposition as the 
Btarting-point in the demonstration. For objective valid- 
ity to be confidently attributed to concepts, either the 

I Has; inenipM U> «k«tcb the ichema ot categoric« &re to be taund in 
Enlm«n&. Rrßtximtn, II.. pp. 149 B. Here the lugical principle of iQburtliiu- 
tioo i* also «inployeil (No. 4S3). 

' The toriDDla dou not appear id the Kr. d. r. I-'., but Kant a not tatter 
miliar vithit; lee Erdmanti. Rtßixiomm. II., Noe. IS9, 1170; FtrlichriUt der 
Utl. VIII., p. &I0. In Ihe lei-lureB on metaphysics likewise the doctrine of 
categories waa treated under the till« of outologj ; lee Püliti, Kanti VtirU- 
■ iUr Utt; pp. SO 0. ^ 
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concepts must depend upon the objects, or conversely the 
objects upon the coucepts. A third possibility, the acci- 
dental concurrence o£ a conceptual system that the under- 
Htanding spontaneously creates, with the inner uniformity 
of reality itself, in other words, the preformation system, 
or system of the pre-established harmony of thought and 
being, is ruled out as an arbitrary supposition. But the 
first possibility also cannot hold. If all objective validity 
of concepts proceeded from the fact that concepts depended 
.upon objects, there would be nothing but empirical rules. 
I Such rules, however, could never furnish universality and 
f necessity ; and all natural laws, even the most universal, 
t ae the law of causality, would then be merely presump- 
■ j tively universal valid rules. Nor would there be any fixed 
point whatever in the sciences that deal with reality. Em- 
piricism logically carried out is scepticism. Since the latter 
is impossible, there remains only the second alternative. 
That is, objects depend upon concepts ; or the understand- 
ing does not come to know natural laws from experience, 
but prescribes them to nature. 

The matter may be conceived in this way : If there were 
no understanding, there would be for us no nature either, 
but only a "throng of sensations," — a multiplicity of unre- 
lated and isolated impressions of sense. The fact that we 
perceive reality as a unitary plurality of permanent things, 
as a cosmic whole, subject to uniform laws, is not ft conse- 
quence of the constitution of reality in itself, which may or 
may not be unitary and regular (for reality in itself, with 
its conformity to law, does not pass over into our ideas); 
neither is it a consequence of our sensibility, which rather 
conveys to us genuinely separate elements in all sorts of 
order or disorder. It is rather the act of the understanding, 
which imposes its unity and regularity upon the given el»- 
ments of sense-perception, and thereby creates the unitaij' 



world of experience. 





1 ehftll not enter further into the maay variations with 
which Kant, with wearisome repetitions, presents this idea. 
1 only add the remark that the idea itself, in its universality, 
is thoroughly juätified. Undoubtedly nature, aa we perceive 
and think it. as a system of unitary, permanent things bear- 
ing a reciprocal relation to one another, is not conveyed into 
our consciousness through the senses, but is created by the 
activity of the understanding. The eyes and ears convey to 
us separata fragments of perceptions, as they do to animals 
also. Out of these, the understanding, by reflecting and in- 
quiring, ordering and supplementing, makes the totality of 
related things that we call nature. We hasten to add that 
this is, of course, not to be taken as meaning the under- 
standing of the single individual, but the intellectual ac- 1 
tivity of the generations that are united in the unity of the \ 
historical life. It is this which 6rst creates a primitive 
system of concepts in the words of a language, and later ) 
produces in philosophy and science an ever more complete j 
system of reality. It the world, as we now represent it, is 
in extent and form other than the world of the ancient and 
medifeval philosophers, this is without doubt the conse- 
quence of all the intellectual labor that has in the meantime 
been expended. The mathematicians and astronomers, the 
physicists and chemists, have constructed our world ; the 
manner in which it is at present manifested to the senses in. 
no wise differs from that of two thousand years ago. 

I return now to say a word further about two points, both 
of which were touched upon at the beginning. The first is, 
as it was designated by Kant himself, the psychological or 
subjective deduction, in distinction from the metaphysical 
snd transcendental. It is the attempt to describe the course 
by which the understanding determines sense-perception, or 
to exhibit the " subjective sources " which render the under- 
itanding and its activity possible. The first edition fur- 
aishes a thorough treatment of this point. It constitutes 
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the main part of tlie secunJ aectiuii on " the doctrine of the 
threefold synthesis, the synthesis of apprehension in per- 
ception, uf reproduction in imagination, and of recognition 
in the concept." The unification of the manifold in percep- 
' tion, which constitutes the essence of empirical knowledge. 
presupposes: (1) The comprehension of many senBational 
elements in a unitary perception in space and time. This 
is possible only by means of spontaneity ; that is to say, by 
means of the a priori function of positing the elements in 
serial form in space and time. (2) This function further 
presupposes the reproductive synthesis of the imagination; 
i.e., the capacity of holdin<; fast the elenieuts and their con- 
nections, and of recognizing them again as the same ; without 
this capacity no comprehension of the manifold in lasting 
unities would be possible, (3} The final presupposition is the 
conception of this union of the manifold as determinations 
of a unitary object. Only when this has taken place, do we 
have real or objective knowledge ; for tliis requires us to con- 
ceive the many elements as aspects ur activities of one and 
the same object. This unitary object, the bearer of the mul- 
tiplicity, is not something of definite conteut; it is a mere 
X, the counterpart of the formal unity of consciousness in 
the synthesis of the manifold. And hence this unity at 
self-consciousness is the prime and absolute condition of all 
objective knowledge. Where there is no real self-conscioufr- 
"^ neas, no consciousness of an Ego, there is no unitary world, 
no objective idea of the world possible. Self-consciousness 
and consciousness of a world, ego and non-ego, are correlates. 
The animal lacks both the consciousness of self and the 
consciousness of an objective world. It does not oppose it- 
self as subject to the world as a unity of things ; it does not 
distinguish the self and objects from the sensational and 
perceptual process, or by hypostatization transform ita sen- 
sations into phenomena : it remains at the standpoint of 
the mere sensation. 
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i&mple may help to elucidate the matter. The eye 
t seusations of light from a luminous point in the 
evening sky. The animal experiencee the sensation of light 
as well as man, but in its case that is all. Man transcends 
the given sensation and interprets this shimmer as the light 
of a cosmic body, say of the planet Venus, for exampla He 
first apprehends rei>eated sensations as the same light. Then, 
by the reproductive power of the imagination, he unites 
the present light in one place with the previous light in 
another place, and interprets them as the motion of the same 
luminous body in space and time. He finally relates the 
light to a permanent object, and defines the latter con- 
ceptually as a cosmic body of a certain magnitude, nature, 
and motion. All that rests upon the spontaneous activity 
of intelligence ; not upon passive receptivity. If it is ex- 
perience, then experience is essentially the work of the 
understanding, — not of the senses, as sensualisUc empiricism 
maintains. 

In the deduction of the second edition, this exposition, 
as Kant himself remarks in the Preface, is omitted, because 
it is not indispensable and the book would otherwise become 
t«> voluminous. Since this anxiety does not weigh upon 
him in other matters (many repetitious and many long 
schematic observations could be left out without detriment). 
it is permissible to conjecture that still another cause was 
at work, I think ii. was the desire to get rid of the some- 
what delicate and equivocal explanation of the nature of 
the ' transcendental object.' This might appear to him now 
as an insidious approximation to tlit; "good Berkeley," 
with whom he had been cla.s.sified, much to his vexation 
(in the first review of the Critique by Garve-Feder). His 
own indecision regarding the limits of the activity of the 
anderslanding in determining sense-perception may also 
have been a motive. So he leaves that treatment entirely 
utde, and comprises the psychological deduction in §§ 24 and 
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25 in the treatment of the " productive power of the imagi- 
nation." This nndertakes to mediate between understand- 
ing and sense, which in the first edition was done by the 
threefold synthesis. It asserts that every perception is 
produced by constructive activity. I cannot represent any 
line without drawing it in pure perception ; I cannot repre- 
sent a circle or cube escept by constructing it ; I am like- 
wise unable also to represent any course of time, unless I 
construct it under the schema of a moving point. Now all 
spontaneity comes from the understanding ; we may there- 
fore say that the uuder.standing manifests itself as every- 
where active in perception itself, and that all perception 
contains an intellectual in addition to the sensational factor. 
And thi.s constitutes the very moment by which it is quali- 
fied to take its place in a uniform system of nature. The 
presupposition of the possibility of bringing phenomena 
under rules is called by Kant the " affinity of phenomena.' 
We are able to bring or think phenomena under the laws of 
the understanding only because the understanding is an 
active formative power in sense-perception itself.' 
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' AlthODgh there i> no Ariailiio to furnish a tbread, itill, in order to proffer 
coniolatioQ to the reulor who fluda himself eutangled in the labvHoth of 
Kaut's fireseutations uf the relmioa of spontaneity, or, of the nndentoDdinl!, 
t« recepllvtty or sense. I tmu^crllie here a pauaf^ from a letter of Kant's to 
Bock, of Jaiy I, 1794. (It is among the Kant mannscripts in the Roval 
Library at Berlin. Beck's interpretation of hi« tbeor; was nahmitted to 
Kant, and this latter is the answer to it. See Dilthec, " Uie Rosiucker Kanl' 
hatidschriflen." Archiv _fiir Gach. tier Philoi., 11., pp. 638 tf.) '■ We canirat 
perceive the runncction ae given, tint we must oarselvea make It ; we mut 
do the relating, if wo are to represent to onrselTes something B» related (sTm 
space and time thetnaelves). It is solely in respect to this connectioD that «e 
are able to commQnii.'ate with each other. The appreheniioii (n/ipreieiutB) of 
the mnnifuld given, and the act of taking it up iutu tlie nnity of cuiucioaBoeM 
{apptnrptio) is the same as the idea of a r^ated «hole |i. r.. poiilbla only 
through the act of relating), if the synthesis ol my reptescutatiun in appre- 
hension, and the analysis of it, no tar as it is conceptual, give one and the 
■ame iilea (that is, rautnally produce each other). And since ibi* agn»- 
ment lies neither ia the representation aloue nor in consdoDsnei« tiaaa, 
but is not withstanding valid [cömmunieabel) for every on«, it is attribnted to 
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The second point, in regard to which I wiah to say a word 
further, is connected with this. It is the break, already 
mentioned, in the transcendental deduction, which must he 
apparent to every attentive reader. It occurs in hoth ex- 
positions. In the second edition, we are told at the close ot 
the deduction ' that the " pure faculty of the understanding 
is not competent by means of mere categories to prescribe 
any a priori laws to phenomena, except those which form 
the foundation of nature in general, as a uniform system of 
phenomena in space and time. Special laws, inasmuch as 
they relate to empirically determined phenomena, cannot 
be fully deduced from pure laws, although they all stand in 
a body under them." And a similar statement occurs at 
the conclusion of the deduction in the first edition : " Em- 
pirical laws, as such, can indeed in no wise derive their 
origin from the pure understanding," but they ate only 
particular determinations of the pure laws of the understand- 
ing. And the same thing recurs in the deductions of the 
particular categories or principles. The principle of the per- 
manence of substance is a priori, hut in order to be able to 
apply the concept " one must base it upon the permanence 
of an empirically given object." The law of causality is a 
priori, but the occasion of its application must be given by 
observing regular empirical succession of time. 

But with this the entire demonstration breaks in two. It 
rests upon the presupposition, with which § 15 began, that 

K every synthesis, whether it be a synthesis of the manifold 
intent of perception or of conception, and, in the former 






a thing bitidiiig on eveij one, bot differaiit from the fobjeet. 1. 1., to aa 



" I may ta,y, aa I am writing this, that I 
mfulf, aud I «hall uish von jo;^ if yaa axe 
■IrnJer tbcmds of oat fsralty of knowledge 
*u)>erfiDe iplittinj; ol hain ie no longer for 
feuor Reinbuld u dear as I ihould d»ira t< 

■ |M, end. 



h nM al all adeguatelg iindtritand 
(ble li> display theee »imple lad 
ti a BiiflicieDtly clear light. Snell 
3c, for I cannot make eien Pro- 
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case, wh(;ther of sensible or non-sensible perceptiiHi, is u 
act of the understanding." " Synthesis does not lie in 
objects, and cannot be derived from them by means of per- 
ception, but it is solely a function of the understanding." — 
Whence, then, the need all at once of 'empirically deter- 
mined' phenomena, for a knowledge of the laws of which 
experience must be superadded? Can lawa be drawn from 
'experience,' which do not have their source in the under- 
standing? If such is the case, there would be syntheses 
of phenomena according to principles that originate in 
the receptivity of sense. If, however, that is the case, if 
! synthesis in general can come from sense-perception, it 
the law of gravitation can be learned from experience 
and only from experience, why cannot the law of causality 
also? 

In fact, it is impossible to rest here. One must either 
go further and adopt pure rationalism, which regards all 
physics as logically coustruable and demonstrable, as Spinoza 
does, or a priori deduces nature itself, as Hegel does. Or 
one must carry out pure empiricism, as Hume dties,in inten- 
tion at least, and say that all natural laws, all truths about 
matters of fact (in distinction from mathematical truths), 
even the most universal, are empirical laws. Of course we 
do not mean by this that nature impresses them upon the 
senses from wit1iout,but that the understanding forms them 
on the basis of the perceptually given connections in space 
and time, and tests their truth by reference to these. Aa 
the understanding in the case of Galileo and Newton con- 
structed a formula by means of which the endless multipli- 
city of falling bodies given in space and time could be 
comprehended, it has likewise given rise to the law of 
causality. This, however, is not an absolutely pure and 
rigid law of the understanding, but has been framed with 
respect to the events that are perceptually given in epace 
and time. And like the law of falling bodies, the las 
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r also baa been gradually developed by slow and 
arduous progression on the part of the understanding, until 
it has filially discovered its adeijuate formula for tbe physical 
world iu the law of the conservation of energy. With the 
surrender of tbe absolute 'purity,' indeed, the absolute uni- 
versality and necessity of the law oE causality is also given 
up, and there is then no point whatever at which changes in 
the construction of phenomena might not be made necessary 
by continued work on the part of the understanding. Even 
the law of causality itself would then, as an empirically 
grounded law, be no more absolutely impervious to improve- 
ment through better and wider experience than the law 
of gravitatiun. But as the latter does not lose any of its 
value CD account of such a mere possibility, neither does 
the former. It is the presupposition with which we ap- 
proach all experience, and the mere conceivability that 
phenomena are possible which do uot correspond with it, we 

f"ti endure, without sulTering any loss of confidence in our 
lowledge. 
If Kant could have been convinced of the untenability of 
nis standpoint, it is hard to say in favor of which side he 
would have decided. He cerLauily did not believe in the 
possibility of a pure logical and demonstrative physics ; and 
the supposition tliat he might have formed a higher opinion 
of the value of the speculative and dialectic method than 
he expressed about it on the first trials which he made, 
seems entirely excluded by his view of the nature of scientific 
knowledge. On the other hand, the overthrow of Hume's 
d'lubt of the absolute universality and necessity of the law of 
causality ia a chief factor of his whole critical undertaking. 
To let that go would mean the surrender of his judicial point 
of view with regard to empiricism and ratioualisiu. And 
hence the conclusion that Kant could never have convinced 
himself of the nntenabiUty of his mediating posiLiou. that 
I most universal laws of nature arise purely from the 
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understanding, while special laws o£ nature come from 
experience, and with this equivocal conception the gap must 
be covered up. 

(2) The Analytic of IVineipUs 

The general exposition and establishment of the couten- 
tion that the forms of thought are constitutive for the 
phenomena! world, ia followed in the second chief division 
by the exposition and establishment of the principles of the 
pure understanding in detail. The clearness of the connec- 
tion is not aided by the fact that this section ia introduced 
as the transcendental doctrine of judgment, and that judg- 
ment, as a faculty of subsuming under rules, is distinguished 
from the understanding as the faculty which supplies rules. 

The chapter on flie Schematism of the Pure Concepts of 
Understanding prefaces the exposition of principles. Its 
real purpose b to exhibit the logical modes of thought in 
the form that they assume as real or ontological categories 
of the phenomenal world. In a certain sense they can be 
designated as the belated definitions of the pure concepts of 
the understanding, but, in the form that they assume, they 
are regarded as determining factors of perceptual reality. 
The matter is clearest in the case of the ao-callej categories 
of Relation, — Substantiality, Causality, and Reciprocity. 
The pure logical content of the category of substantiality is • 
the inherence of the mark in the concept; this relation appears 
grammatically as the relation of subject and predicate. The 
subject is the pure logical substance, to which the predicate 
is related as something inherent Now this same category 
appears in the real phenomenal world as the relation of the 
changing quality or activity to the permanent thing. The 
logical relation of subsisting and inhering is here reduced to 
terms of sense in the temporal relation that exists between 
what changes and what is permaneut. The logical content o( 
the category of causality is the relation of ground and conse- 
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quence; it manifests itself in thought as a relation 
dependence. If A is, B also is, or if the judgment A is vabd, 
the judgment B also is valid. This same category manifests 
itself in the real world as the regular succession of phenom- 
ena in time. Always, when c (the cause) or a combination 
of c, Cj, Cj, is present, e (the effect) is also present. Finally, 
the logical content of the category of reciprocity is the rela- 
tion of the members of a logical division to one another. 
The species mutually determine themselves, iu that they 
complete and divide among themselves the extent of the 
gi>nu8. In the real world this category assumes the form of 
the reciprocity existing between all parts of a totality, ulti- 
mately the form of the reciprocity of all space-filling bodies. 
The schematization, or reduction to terms of sense, is less 
successful in the case of the remaining categories. This is 
due to the nature of these concepts, which were included 
only by force in the table of categories. I shall not enter 
into this, but simply add the Latin schema for all these 
determinations, which Kant inserted towards the close of 
the section, without, however, entirely carrying it through; 
I mean the words which in the old editions ran as follows : 
Numerus est quantitas phcenomenon, senaatio realitas phar- 
nomtnon, conatans et perdurabile rerum substantia pkcenom^ 
Tton, — (cternatis, necessitas, phcenomena. By correcting the 
mistakes and filling in the gaps, we should have the follow- 
ing schema for the definitions of the categories when reduced 
to sensuous terms or realized: Numerus est quantitas pka- 
nomenon, tensatiß est realitas phxnomenon, constans et per- 
durntnle rerum est substantia phenomenon, successio regularit 
est eausalitas phenomenon, commercium physicum universal» 
at irtßurus idealis universalis a. unto logica essentiarura 
phenomenon, existentia atiquo temporeest possibilitas phce- 
nomenon, txistentia certo ac delerminato tempore est re- 
alitas phwiiomenon, celemitas s. sempitemitas est necessita» 
phenomenon. 
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We should have, according to this, really two tables of 
categories, — a pure conceptual one, and one reduced to sen- 
suous terms ; a purely logical, and a table of real categories. 
The categories of the latter table have objective validity for 
the phenomi'ual world. But how is it with the validity of the 
others ? According to the actual argument of the Analytic, 
they receive real significance only through the fact that they 
enter into the form of the schemata, and thus determine 
phenomena. Outside the world of experience they have no 
significance whatever. 

In connection with this, however, another thought pre- 
sents itself. The pure forms of thought are not limited by 
sense-perception, but, on the contrary, limit seuse-perception. 
They have in themselves validity for all things that can 
become objects of thought, and hence also even for things- 
in-themselvt's. And that is the older, and at bottom the 
prevailing mode of thought. It is dominant in the Disserta- 
tion of 1770. For there we are told that the understanding, 
through its pure logical concepts, thinks things as they arc 
in themselves. The forms of our sensible perception have 
no' significance for reality itself, since the latter is Dot in 
space and time ; but our logical forms of thought do have 
transcendent significance ; the real can be only such as it 
is conceivable for it to be, and what is not possible or con- 
ceivable cannot be real. Kant always adhered to this 
position in principle. The Critique of Part Reason, to be 
sure, insists that the categories have the significance of 
real knowledge only in the field of experience, and that they 
are completely empty without the filling given by perception 
(and, it is to be remembered, seose-perceptiou alone is pos- 
sible for us). But, as a matter of fact, even in the Analytic 
the categories retain the position of transcendent thought 
entities. Thought extends further than phenomenal reality. 
And in the .^thetic and Dialectic the pure logical cate- 
of substance and causality are unhesitatingly applied 
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igB-in-themaelves, — in the former instance to explain 
causally the affection of the ego; in tlie latter, for the 
purpose of attributing to the ego causality according to 
freedom. 

Kant's adherence to this is also obviously connected with 
his metaphysical doctrine of the Ego. The logical nature, 
understanding and reason, is really the ego-in -itself, while, 
on the other hand, time and space belong merely to sentiency, 
to the sense representation of the ego, which as phenomenal 
can pass away (at death). But there remains the ego as a 
pure thinking essence, free from space and time, a spaceless 
and timeless pure thinking spirit. And this is a thought, 

lich, although not realizable in perception, remains Dev- 
il ess, a true and necessary idea. 

The systematic exposition of synthetic principles follows 
the schema of the categories, but not without many forced 
steps. It shows a very varied content of a priori elements of 
knowledge under the four titles : Axioms of Pure Perception, 
Anticipations of Sense Perception, Analogies of E:(perience, 
and Postulates of Empirical Thought in General. If the sub- 
ject-matter is freed from its connection with the table of 
categories, one can give to the first section (Axioms of 
Pure Perception) the heading "Transcendental deduction 
of mathematics i " to the two following sections (Antici- 
pation and Analogies), the heading "Transcendental deduc- 
tion of pure natural science; "to which the fourth section 
(Postulates) is attached as a general remark directed against 
realistic rationalism and its product, dogmatic spiritual- 
ism. That is the schema which Kant himself planned as 
the basis for the presentation of the Prolegomena in the 
three questions : (1) How is pure mathematics possible 7 
(2) How is pure natural science possible ? and (3) How is 
metaphysics possible ! This really justifiable and obvious 
arraDgemeot is here suppressed for the sake of the table 
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The first section (Axioms) conUina the deductioa o[ 
applied mathematics. Its principle is the proposition that 
all phenomena are extensive magnitndes. All phenomena 
are in space and time, and have, therefore, like them, ex- 
tensity attaching to their nature, and along with extenaitf 
the derived determinationa that they are measurable, divift- 
ible, and numerable. Hence they are subjected to the arta 
of measurement and computation; ».c, geometry and arith- 
metic are applicable to phenomena. What these sciencea 
find true for that which is in itself measurable and numer- 
able, the pure space and time determinations, holds good 
also for all things so far as they are in space and time. 

The proper place for developing this argument was the tran- 
scendental j^sthetic, and it is indeed indicated there under 
the title of the "transcendental exposition of space and 
time ; " and the " general remarks on the .Esthetic " contrib- 
ute much to its elaboration. I venture to specify a cause, 
rather than a logical reason, why its systematic develop- 
ment is deferred to the Analytic. The cause may have 
been the difficulty about finding a suitable content for the 
title of ' quantity ' in the table of categories. This, to be 
sure, is also an arbitrary requirement. The quantity, which 
is equivalent to extension of perceptions, has scarcely any- 
thing but the name in common with the logical quantity of 
judgments (extension of the sphere of the concept). 

The second section (Anticipations) contains the first 
factuT of Eant's pure science of nature, namely, the tran- 
scendental basis of the dynamic theory of matter. The 
prevailing science of nature is mechanical. It begins by 
supposing that matter has no intrinsic differences, but is 
absolutely homogeneous, like the empty space in which it 
is contained. Consequently, all differences of bodies are 
referred to quantitative distinctions ; e. g., the different 
specific weight of bodies is accounted for by the different 
quantity of ultimate parts that are contained in equal 
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rolamea. A cubic centimeter of quicksilver contains tbir- 
eeo timeaas much filled space as an equal volume of water. 
a opposition to this view, Kant contends that the proposi- 
ioD " that the real in space is everywhere the same in kind, 
ind that it caa be distinguished only on the basis of exten- 
ive magnitude, t, e., of mass," is a pure metaphysical assump- 
ioD. lo opposition to it, one can with fully equal right set 
ip another point of view, namely, that matter fills space 
vithout any gaps, but with different intensity. There is no 
^mpty space, but "the real has in the case of the same 
[uautity' its degree (of resistance or of weight), wliich, 
vithout diminution of the extensive size or mass, can 
»come less and less ad infinitum, before it' passes into 
he void and disappears." 

To establish tliia contention, he refers to the fact that the 
'eal ia space is that which corresponds with the sensation. 
4'ow, all sensation has, in addition to its exteusity, also a 
tefinite intengity, or a degree; it passes through a continu- 
>U3 gradation from zero to the definite intensity. Hence 
Jso the real itself, or matter, may have, not only extension 
in space), but intensity also, and indeed a different degree 
n diEferent spaces, though these are all continuously filled. 
The case is here stated only as a possibility ; the transcen- 
lental point of view liberates the understanding from the 
Ipgmatism of the mechanical and materialistic physicists, 
rho are metaphysicians in spite of themselves. We shall 
ee later how Kant makes use of this freedom in his natural 
ihilosophy. 

It is evident enough, moreover, that here too it is only 
Tith diflnculty that the content receives any relation to the 
ichema ot logical categories. The logical function of affirma- 
um and negation has only a loose relation to the concepts 
Bueality and unreality. But the difference between a 
^K ■ Road Quaniiläi, instesd of QfudiiäL 
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mechanical and dynamical interpretation is connected with 
that starting-point only by niesins of the loosest threads of 
association, — reality — sensation — matter. The idea of 
the dynamic theory of matter hail Kaul'a adherence, as we 
shall see further on, long before he Iiad even the remotest 
notion of a transcendental deduction from the category of 
quality. And the place of quality in the schema of cate- 
gories was likewise given before he knew wliat kind of a 
content he was to assign to it. 

The third section (Analogies) is the most important, ll 
contains the exposition of the fundamental laws of the pure 
science of nature, uamely, the laws of substantiality, caus- 
ality, and reciprocity. 

The primary and basal law of physics is the proposition 
that " amid all change of phenomena substance is permanent, 
and the quantity of it is in nature neither increased nor 
diminished." The physicists, and ordinary common^^ense 
also, have always assumed this proposition as a certain 
truth. But the question upon what its truth depends has 
not been raised. Is it baaed upon experience ! Obviously 
not, for no one lias balanced the quantity of all the matter 
that exists in the world at different times, and established 
its equality. Does it re-st upon logical certainty ? Just as 
little, for the proposition that matter neither comes into nor 
goes out of existence is not analytic, but synthetic. The 
judgment that a quantity of matter that existed yesterday 
exists no longer to-day, contains no logical contradiction. 
Hence the proposition, if it is to be proved at all, must be 
proved in a different way. Kant furnishes such a proof, 
namely, a transcendental one. Except on the assumption 
of the validity of this proposition, no experience is possible. 
The proof runs as follows i Experience is an aggregate of 
phenomena which are regularly conjoined In time. Now, 
the determination of a phenomenon in time is possible only 
if there is a permanent upon which all change is recorded. 
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aa upon a fixed bnnkground. If everything were in a pro- 
cess of absolute cliange. il would not be jjosaible tu deter- 
mine change itself- Without the permanent there would 
be no fixed temporal relation of simultaueity and succession. 
Now, time itself ia not such a permanent ; neither can it be 
perceived. The absolute permanent is rather matter, and 
hence the unchangeableness of the quantity of matter, as 
the necessary condition of the possibility of experience, ia 
proved in the only way in which it can be proved. 

A critical exposition of this proof would direct attention 
to some such points as the following : Undoubtedly all tem- 
poral determination presupposes a permanent. The moving 
hand does not accomplish anything without a fixed dial- 
plate over which it moves. What ia it that functions as a 
permanent for our real determinations of time ? Is it per- 
haps the constant mass of matter? It appears not, but 
rather the nnifonn motions of the heavenly bodies. They 
constitute a dial-plate upon which we register all time deter- 
minations. Hence it ia not necessary for these movements 
to be absolutely constant. If the movements of the planet- 
ary system, measured by those of the fixed stars, are not 
found to be absolutely constant, they are not on that account 
unsuited for the time determination of earthly processes. A 
relative permanence is sufficient for tliis purpose. The ulti- 
mate permanent, according to which we determine changes 
in time, will, from the nature of the case, never be any- 
thing more than an absolute permanent/or us. A hand of 
a watch, the point of which took a hundred thousand years 
to advance the hundred thousandth part of a millimeter 
would be at a standstill for us. As far ns the permanence 
of matter is concerned, however, at which we should never 
arrive in this way, the physicists would probably give us 
the following information about it : What is meant by the 
assertion ia undoubtedly the observation that amid all 

LDges of place, form, and total condition of bodies, the 
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weight remains conatant. If water apparently disappesn 
by evaporation, more exact observation reveals the fact that 
it exists in the form of vapor with uiiiliminished weight. 
All experiences of this sort are inclnded in the one formula 
that the mass of matter remains constant. In truth, this 
is not a principle whose universality and necessity are 
proved, or really can he proved, either logically or by expe- 
rience. For, if there were no other reason, in order to prove 
the constancy of the weight, the constancy of the weight of 
the weights employed must always be previously proved, 
, and so on ad infinitum. The formula is consequently a 
I presumption, a kind of a priori presupposition, framed on 
the basis of all previous experiences, and with which we 
[approach all future experience. If any one wishes to con- 
tend that it does not correspond with the truth, — that, on 
the contrarj', matter does come into being and pass away, 
in some particular instance or even continually, — the im- 
possibility cannot be demonstrated to him. However, that 
would not seem to be a cogent consideration ; the weight of 
the presumption is great enough to counterbalance every 
contention that in a particular case matter has been lost, 
and to warrant us in asserting with a priori confidence that 
the alleged experience rests upon incomplete observation. 
And the inadmissibility of this confidence can never be 
shown. A proof that matter which has once existed can 
be nowhere found again in the universe, is absolutely 
impossible. 

The second fundamental lav of physics is the law of 
causality. Kant's formula is: "Everything that happens 
(begins to be) presupposes something upon which it follows 
according to a rule." The tortuous and wearisome demon- 
stration, which is repeated in several forms, runs of comse 
in the groove of the transcendental schema. The proposi- 
tion can be proved neither logically (from concepts), nor 
empirically (by induction). Hence there remains only 
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the transcendental proof tliat its universal validity is a 
necessary presupposition for tlie possibility of experience, 
f e., of the conception of nature as a systematic unity of 
phenomena, 

The demonstration contains two moments : (1) The tem- 
poral sequence of perceptions in consciouaness can be de- 
termined only by the objective order of phenomena in time. 
In othe r words, th e sequence in the appTehension_of_inner 
processes is dependent on the regular sequence of natiiral 
processes. Hence the law of causality, or the constancy of 
the course of nature, cannot he deduced from the sequence 
of perceptions in the subjective stream of ideas (as Hume 
maintains), but is, on the contrary, the presupposition of its 
possibility. Or, in the language of the Prolegomena, judg- 
ments of experience cannot he derived from judgments of 
sense-perception, but, on the contrary, judgments of percep- 
tion presuppose judgments of experience. (2) Moments of I 
time Btand inAjLecessaryjelation qf_succession. At every 
point in time the path goes tiirough an a priori established 
time sequence; lean pass from the year 1800 to the year 
2000 only by running back and forth through the inter- 
vening years of the series. Wliat is true of empty time 
is true also of filled time, i. e.. of phenomena. Phenomena, 
therefore, also stand in necessary relations of temporal 



The important idea, which is here brought out distinctly 
for the 6rst time, is the differentiation of the subjective train 
of ideas from the objective course of phenomena. In my 
subjective consciousness, a given perception may be followed 
by any other whatever. I perceive how some one shoots a 
ball on a billiard-table ; I see then the movement of his anna 
aad legs, hear his exclamation, or the remark of a third 
person, etc But any other succession of perceptions what- 
ever can arise in my consciousness. In the objective world, 

I the other hand, in the world of phenomena, a stroke of 
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a definite force and directioa is alwnys followed by a move- 
ment of a definite size and direction. We have, then, in this 
case strict uniformity ; from what does it come ? Evidently 
it cannut be derived, says Kant, from the irregular and con- 
tingent sequence of perceptions in consciousness. Neither 
can it arise from a transcendent arrangement of tldngs-in- 
theinselves, which might supposedly be given to us. The 
only thing that ever is given to us, however, is a pei^Mp- 
tioii. Hunce the only alternative is that the regularity is 
imposed upon the phenomenal world by the understanding. 
The understanding is the principle of all uniformity. As in 
the logical necessity of conceptual thought it recognizes 
the uniformity of its own functioning, it likewise intro- 
duces the same uniformity into the world of phenomena, 
J" and that constitutes the uuitormity of nature. The subject 

then finds that the uniform connection of nature is the pre- 
supposition also of the sequence of perceptions in conscious- 
ness. Every sensation is construed as the effect of a 
stimulus according to natural laws, and its place in the 
temporal course of the contents of consciousness is deter- 
mined by relating it to corporeal movements in space (of 
the hand of a watch, or the motion of the sun). 

In all of this, Kant is undoubtedly altogether right in 
opposition to sensationalistic empiricism and idealism, 
which tend towards pure subjectivism. The distinction 
between the subjective content of consciousness and the 
objective world of appearance is necessary and important. 
And it is undoubtedly true that every one regards the 
temporal succession in subjective consciousness aa contin- 
gent and conditioned, and the temporal succession of phe- 
nomena in nature, on the contrary, as uniform and as the 
conditioning factor. Natural science is concerned solely 
with the objective connection of phenomena. 

On the other hand, if a criticism is in place here, the 
is not settled whether ultimately the objective 
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sequence of phenomena is not, nevertheless, derived from 
the sequence of perceptions m consciousness. The laws 
of mechanics express an objective succession of phenomena, 
but the sequence of perceptions in consciousness is the pre- 
supposition of this order. We see, or we are convinced that 
we could always see, that when two elastic balls collide, 
a definite change in their motion occurs, corresponding with 
the mass, velocity, and direction of the balls. Of course, it 
is the understanding which formulates the laws, not, how- 
ever, upon the basis of logical inference, hut upon the 
basis of the observed sequence. Prior to any sense-jjer- 
ceptioa whatever, even the most perfect understanding 
could not foresee the relation of the balls. Adam, even if 
he were endowed with the keenest understanding, could 
no more have foretold, when he was first created, that a 
ball in rest wouhl be set in motion on being struck by 
a moving ball, than he could have foretold that it would 
fall it he opened his hand. The observation of the se- 
quence of given perceptions first furnishes the understand- 
ing with the material for the construction of those formul» 
which we call natural laws. Now, Hume argues, there is no 
excuption in the case of the law of causality, the first and 
most general of all natural laws. The observation that 
when we trace the succession of given perceptions, the 
same events always occur after the same events, and under 
the same conditions, forms the basis upon which the un- 
derstanding constructs the general formula that the same 
jihenomena are regularly followed by the same phenom- 
ena. The truth of this formula rests upon the same 
foundation as the truth of the laws of mechanics or of 
gravitation, namely, upon their fitness to formulate the 
given connections of phenomena in space and time. IE 
the law of causality wore found to be unfit for this pur- 
poae, if upon the most e.xact observation it were found that 
I certain impetus under altogether similar conditions gave 
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riae to different movements at different tiroes, we should be- 
come Eusiiicious of it and finally abandon it. That indeed 
would be a hard resolution to adopt. For the assumed uni- 
formity of the course of nature is the only basis upon which 
it can be calculated ; but for our thought this calculabiUty is 
a "happy accident." It is logically conceivable that there 
may be a connection of phenomena in space and time 
which do »ot manifest any uniformity, or whose uniform- 
ity is so complex that our understanding is unable U> 
grasp it. It is conceivable that there may be a cosmic 
system, the regularity of whose movementa can never be 
iliscovered by us, although it could be understood by a 
more comprehensive perception and understanding. In 
like manner, a constitution of the perceptual world is con- 
ceivable whose uniformity onr understanding never grasped. 
Then experience in itself would be possible, but impossible 
for us. Hence the axiom for the "possibility of experi- 
ence " does not serve the purpose. The causal law must 
have another foundation, and that is its factual adequacy 
for the comprehension of given phenomena and their con- 
nection in time. 

It is thus, indeed, not an absolutely necessary and uni- 
versal law, but, like all natural laws, a principle whose uni- 
■ versality is merely presumptive. Kant would here retort 
that by this statement we are plunging into the bottomless 
abyss of scepticism, which destroys all the certainty of knowl- 
edge, and in the last analysis leaves only associations, such as 
those which animals possess. The physicist, however, would 
not, I think, let himself become disquieted by this, but would 
reply that the proof of the causal law as an axiomatic pre- 
sumption, constructed by the understanding upon the basis 
of all previous experience, is entirely adequate for his pur- 
poses. He may pass over the assertion that the causal law 
has been deviated from in a particular case, with precisely 
the same confidence with which Kant passes over the pos- 
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ribility that more exact obsurvation may contradict the 
universal uniformity. Indeed, he will not let himself be 
diverted by fruitless anxieties from that well-established and 
indispensable axiom, and be induced to assume a " miracle," 
The impossibility of an explanation in accordance with nat- 
ural laws can never be demonstrated. Moreover, another 
thing must be added. The pure a priori establishment of 
the causal law in its merely universal form is no advantage 
whatever for the purposes of the physicist. Since Kant, 
nevertheless, appeals to experience for the particular laws, 
to the observation of the given time sequenc« (" temporal 
succession is the sole empirical criterion of causal relation ; " 
" knowledge of actual forces can be only empirically given," 
etc.), all physical laws, with the sole exception of this 
" fundamental principle," remain mere empirical proposi- 
tions. Hence they lack strict universality and necessity. 
One can say only that if this law is a causal law, it is 
universal and necessary; but one can never absolutely estab- 
lish that proposition, since perceptiou of temporal succession 
is the only criterion. Every observation can, indeed, be 
corrected by succeeding observation. 

In conclusion, I regard as fruitless Kant's rffort to iso- 
late certain most universal principles from their connection 
with natural laws, and to base them solely upon the nature 
of thought. The law of the conservation of energy has been, 
in the same sense as all the other laws of physics, con- 
structed by the understanding with reference to the given 
connections of phenomena in space and time. And its 
validity, from an epistemological point of view, is not dif- 
ferent in kind from that of all other propositions about 
matters of fact. It is not associated with the principles of 
pure mathematics, but belongs to the sphere of natural laws, 
whose vaUdity rests upon their adequacy to explain given 
pbeoomena. 

I shall merely mention the third Analogy. It is the priu- 
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ciple that all substances, in so far as they are coexistonl« 
exist in a state of reciprocity ; or, in other words, that the 
universe is a unitary system. This is a presupposition with 
which physics does, as a matter of fact, approach the inves- 
tigation of reality. It assumes that there is no absolutely 
isolated or inert reality. That which is not active does not 
exist The form of the proof is analogous to the two pre- 
vious demonstrations. As permanence of matter is necessary 
for the perception of the duration of time, and the validity 
of the causal law for that of succession in time, the validity 
of this principle, likewise, ia necessary for coexistence to be 
an object of possible perception. It seems to me that the 
proof could have been more obviously drawn from the na- 
ture of space, as the proof in the case of the Becond analogy 
was drawn from the nature of time. All spaces are recipro- 
cally determined, heuce also filled spaces or pbenomeoal 
substances. 

I may add here a remark about Kant's view of the con- 
tent of the causal relation. He has not developed this in a 
connected way. His view does not diverge far from Hume 
on the one baud, and from Leibniz on the other. Causality 
in the phenomenal world signifies for Kant, as for Hume, 
nothing but regularity in the sequence of phenomena. Real 
causal efficiency caunot of course occur here, for phenomena 
are ideational products. As such they can no more produce 
an effect than concepts can. But, as concepts logically de- 
termine one another, phenomena hkewise can mutually deter- 
mine their place in space and time. Or, more precisely, the 
place of each one in space end time is determined with rela- 
tion to that of all the others. On the other side, Kant con- 
ceives of the intelligible cau,?ality of things-in-themselves, 
which indeed can produce a real effect, after the pattern of 
the Leibnizian pre-established harmony. The lummena stand 
in the divine understanding in a relation which one can 
designate as an influxus ideaHs. They determine oae,j 
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ler, like the parts of a work of art, with logical and teleo- 
logical necessity. 

The fourth section, the Postulates of Empirical Thought 
LQ Cieneral, furnishes a content for the fourth class of the 
table of categories, hut this, like the former cases, ib eGTected 
only at the coat of great trouble. It does not contain Dew 
natural laws, hut a criticism of realistic rationahsm con- 
cerning the use of the expressions, " possible," " real," and 
" neceaaary." The old rationalism gave to what was merely 
conceivable the predicates "' possible " and even " real" Thus 
Descartes based the " reality " of his spiritualistic concept of 
the sou] as an ens mere cogitans solely on the conceivability 
of such a being. I can form a clear and distinct idea of it. 
And likewise the reahty of the concept of body as res ex- 
tenta, and of God as the ens realissimum. is founded on their 
conceivability. The case is the same with Spinoza. An idea 
is true, not on account of its agreement with an object, but 
because it possesses denominationes intrinsecaa of a true idea; 
that is, iftiAr p.>iaihim,y (^f ^gt|opiva>iilit.y. And likewise 
Leibniz assigns to what is conceivable, if not complete real- 
ity, nevertheless a kind of semi-reality, namely, that of pos- 
sibility- And he holds that the possible may become real; 
that is. if its reality does not conflict with another poaaibile. 
In the language of his metaphysics, everything possible or 
conceivable becomes actual, in so far as it possesses, in addi- 
tion to its inner possibility, compossibility also with all 
other realities, 

Kant by his ' Postulates ' puts an end to these attempts 
at a magical production of reality out of a pre-exbling 
conceptual world. That which may claim the predicate 
'"real" must be given in perception, or be inferred from 
previous perception under the guidance of natural laws. 
That which may claim the predicate "possible" must 
be capable of being given in possible experience. With- x 
oat refeience to perception, therefore, pure thought as such J 
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is in no condition whatever to treat of the real and the 
possible. 

Tlie point of the discussion is directed against spiritualism, 
which subscribes to the doctrine of soul-substances that 
occupy no space. Such a thing can never be an object of 
experience. And therefore it is neither a real nor even a 
merely possible being, but a pure creation of thought. It 
remains to be noted that we are here, of course, concerned 
with empirical reality, not with a transcendental or intelli- 
gible reality, which may, nevertheless, belong to such crea- 
tions of thought 

In the second edition, Kant included in this diecussion 
the Refutation of Idealism, which may also be positively 
described as the proof of a ' formal materialism.' For our 
experience, there are no substances except space-filling mat- 
ter. The corporeal world is the real world, and the only 
way in which I can interpret psychical processes or connect 
them with reality is by relating them to the corporeal world. 
For our scientific knowledge, therefore, they are a posUrittt, 
not the prius, as Berkeley held. But this, of course, does 
not exclude the view that the entire corporeal world exists 
only for the subject, which interprets it by means of its 
functions of perception and thought. 'Material' material- 
ism, which fails to remember this, is just as false as the 
'material' idealism of Berkeley. This observation would 
have been quite natural at any rate, but Kant was very 
sensitive on this point, ever since he had been included 
with Berkeleian idealists. He did not want to have any- 
thing at all in common with Berkeley. 

(3) Phenomena and Noumena 

With the systematic presentation of the synthetic prin- 
ciples, the exposition of the new positive epistemology is 
brought to an end. It has been shown how the form of the 
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t world is created by the synthetic functions of 
I, and how an a priori knowledge of it is thereby 
ipoBsible. The introduction to the following sec- 
tion clearly marks this termination: "We have now not 
only traversed the domain of the pure understanding and 
carefully examined every part of it, but we have also meas- 
ured its extent, and assigned to everything therein its proper 
place," But, Kant continues, the geographer or describer of 
this land cannot yet regard his task as finished ; for it is an 
island, " surrounded by a wide and stormy oceau, where 
many a fog-bank and many an iceberg that soon melts 
away seems to the mariner, on bis voyage of discovery, a 
new country, and. wliile constantly deluding him with vain 
hopes, engages him in dangerous adventures, from which he 
can never desist, but which he can never bring to a ter- 
mination." Hence the geographer of this land of truth is | ' 
obliged, for the sake of the future voyager in these regions I i 
of ideas, to make a chart also oE the oceanic sunoimd- j 1 
ings with their illusive countries. This is the task of the I 

Dialectic. -* 

Two small sections are inserted between the Analytic and 
the Dialectic. They settle accounts between critical or 
pbenomenalistic idealism and realistic idealism. They may 
he described aa the introduction to the Dialectic 

The first section, on the "Division of all Objects into 
Phenomena and Noumena," conUiins Kant's critical discus- 
sion of Plato, the first founder of idealism. Beyond the 
corporeal world, which the common understanding takes as 
the truly real world, Plato posits another world as the really 
real, namely, tlie world of ideas. Corporeal things, he found, 
these particular trees and men, cannot be the truly real. 
They are constnntly involved in a process of becomiug and 
passing away. Therefore they arc not. On the other hand, 
amid the change of individuals, the universal form, the 
type, remains. Therefore it really is. Individuals are 
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apprehended by sense ; the universal form is conceived \>j 
the unJerstanding. Therefore onu can aay also that the 
real world is the world as it is for the understanding. The 
world as it is represented by the senses is mere appearance, 
a fleeting shadow-image of the pure essence. Thus we have 
the division of things into aiffOij™ and mjjto, into a mun- 
dibs sensihilis and a mundits intelligibilis. 

In this distinction, Xant says, Plalo is quite right It is 
the beginning of all sound philosophy to recognize tbit 
bodies are not the absolutely real, but only mere 8ppea^ 
ances. But he is wrong in holding that the viundua inltlli- 
gihilis is the real object of the knowledge of the understanding. 
On the contrary, it is the vtundus se^isihilia to which the 
human understanding is adapted. Its concepts have value 
for knowledge only as functions for the construction of 
phenomena. II there were no phenomena, concepts would 
be just as meaningless as eyes would be if there we« 
nothing to see, or ears if tliere were nothing to hear. 
Accordingly, the concept of a noumenon cannot be used in 
the positive sense, as Plato employs it, of the real as it ii 
known by mentis of the understanding. It has merely a 
negative significance: non -phenomenon. Nevertheless it is 
a necessary concept, necessary, that is, " in order to limit 
the pretensions of sense- perception." Sense-perception has 
the tendency to posit its knowledge as absolute. The com- 
mon understanding also does so, since it regards its perceptäons 
as absolutely real things. And the materialistic philosopher 
with systematic dogmatism likewise does so when he main- 
tains that corporeal substances are in themselves real, and 
more, the only tiling tliat is in itself real. As opposed to 
this point of view, it is necessary to remember that reality 
which is given in perception is only phenomenal. And of 
this we are reminded by the concept of the mwH^ltf 
inteUigihüia. 
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(4) The Amphiboly oj the Concepts of Rejection 

' Thia section contaiuB Kant's critical account of Leibniz. 
Three times does Kaut here repeat his criticism of the chief 
points of the ontological system of the old inonadology. 
These repetitions show clearly that the section was com- 
pounded of loose fragments written at different times. The 
common source of tlie errors of Leibniz's ontology, Kaut 
finds iu the fact that he iutcUectualized phenomena, t. e., 
that he traced bodies back to intelligible things (monads), 
and created his ontology for these. Such a system may be 
suitable for intelligible things, but not for sensible things, to 
which he nevertheless applied it. Take the principle of the 
itlenlitas indiscemibilium. Of course, in the conceptual 
world two completely similar things are identical. There 
cannot be two concepts with the same content But that 
does not prevent two things iu the perceptual world from 
being completely similar without coinciding. Likewise, iu 
the conceptual world real determinations are not annulled. 
In that sphere only logical contradiction nullifies. But in \ 
the perceptual world there are real determinations that are \ 
cancelled which do not involve a logical contradiction, e. g., ' 
two moving forces which act upon a certain point in opposite 
directions. Lastly, the monadolt^ical treatment of the con- 
cept of substance and of space and time is criticised. The 
fact that Kant evidently intended to utilize the table of cat^ 
gories for this criticism, though he did not carry out his 
design, prevented a coherent and detailed critique of Leibniz. 
It would not have been at all superfluous for Kant to have 
discussed, above all, the concept of a substance with inner 
determinations. However, Kant returns to this point under 
B title of ' Paralogisms.' 
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(5) TJie MeÜiod of the Critical I^iüosophy 

I propose at this point to insert a remark on the question 
lit the form of the knowledge of the a priori. It has been 
for a long time the object of lengthy diacusaions. The con- 
troversy is as much over the quecstio facti as over the qiuBtlio 
juris. On the one side it is maintained that Kant gets the 
knowledge of the a priori from experience, although he does 
not acknowledge its experiential origin, or carry it out from 
this standpoint. In this respect, therefore, he stands in 
need of correction and completion. This view is represented 
especially by J. Fi. Fries. On the other side it is contcuded 
that the knowledge of the a priori must be itself knowledge 
a priori, and that it cannot be discovered in experience; 
that Kant's investigation is not an empirical and psycho- 
logical or anthropological one, but transcendental in char- 
acter. Kuno Fischer and Cohen maintain this view.^ 

There is no doubt that Kant wishes utterly to disregard 
the empirical and psychological basis of his investigation. 
If the knowledge of the a priori rested upon experience, all 
that the Critique has gained would be lost, and there would 
be no pure knowledge at all, but only empirical knowledge. 
The necessity and universal validity of the principles of 
mathematics and of pure natural science could not then be 
saved, and the possibility of real science in general would 
be denied. At any rate, the possibility of philosophy would 
be disallowed ; for it, as far as its notion is concerned, is 
nothing else than pure rational knowledge derived from con- 
cepts.' Corresponding with this, Kant everywhere claims for 
his system apodictic certainty aud systematic completeness. 
With these the system stands or falls. Hence it is self- 
evident that it can no more be based upon experience, upon 
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iT, anthropological experience, than upon sense observa- 
. The ultimate bases must be rational truths. Since the 
a of the system of metaphysics are the a priori forms of 
«-perception and of thought {upon which the possibility 
I system of rational knowledge depends), the principles 
oh express the a priori, metempiric, and transcendental 
racier of space, time, and the categories, must themselves 
less certainty of some other kind than empirical certainty, 
y must be rational truths, 

, is obvious that this is what Kant intends. The point 
ai^ed, however, that as a matter of fact he has reached 
« a priori elements by empirical means; namely, by 
ns of reßection over actual perception and thought. Tlie 
«SB of the long search and the final discovery of the cate- 
3S ia carried out before our eyes (in the Reßectiona). And 
e can be just aa little doubt that the proposition that 
lan perception has the form of spatiality and temporality 
1 anthropological generalization. 

Hiat attitude would Kant adopt towards this problem ! 
ink one might from his standpoint make the following 
ement : It la true that we become conscious of the func- 
3 of thought and perception on the occasion of their 
-eise. We can also say that they themselves do not 
t aa innate and fixed forms, but are constructed along 
1 the sensation itself. And, further, the human mind 
ins distinct notions of tliem only at a high stage of de- 
ipment. Complete clearness in regard to them is reached, 
■ever, only by means of critical reflection, the result of 
ch is given in the .^thetic and Analytic. The fact that 
insight is gained by reflection does not at all deprive 
n of their rational character. Even the principle of 
bradicLion has been discovered by reflection upon the 
jre of thought, but it does not on that account become 
impirical truth. As soon aa the understanding thinks 
t thinks also its necessity, and sees in the principle the 
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nature of conceptual thought, or ita own nature. Now, the 
case 13 similar with the categories or with the syuthetic 
principles, lu them too the understanding comprehends 
its own nature. By reflection upon its activity, which exista 
for it in ita product, the aciencea, it recognizes in the prin- 
ciples the form of ita activity, which ia the conatrucüve 
principle of objective knowledge. In the axioms of geom- 
etry, it formulates its constructive priuciples of space, and, 
since it formulates them, it becomes sure of their univer- 
sality and necessity. In the principles of the pure science 
of nature, we have juat sucli axiomatic principles, which the 
understanding, since it formulates them, immediately rect^- 
nizes as the principles of ita constructive activity in the 
sciences, and thereby perceives their universality and neces- 
sity. Hence they aa well as the mathematical principles 
are rational truths. Mathematical propositions are also dis- 
covered in time on accidental occasions. But their mathe- 
matical existence does not rest upon that fact, but on the 
fact that they are conceived and demonstrated. Hence they 
are rational truths. Likewise the rationality of the a priori 
is also entirely consistent with its discovery by reflection. 

One may admit the validity of this observation. Bational 
truths do not lose their character because they arise some 
way or other in empirical consciousness. Otherwise there 
would be no such truths at alL But the question remains 
whether Kant is right in maintaining that the principles of 
" pure natural science " have a rational character in the same 
sense as the propositions of pure mathematics, or those of 
formal logic. It is this point that in my opinion is rightly 
contested. If with Kant we start from reflection upon the 
form of the sciences, there arises an essential difference 
between the form of pure mathematics or logic on the one 
side, and of physics on the other. In the former case, it is 
by pure thought that the truth of the propositions ia estab- 
lished; they are deduced as logical consequences. In the 
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latter case, on the contrary, we have to reckon with an irra- I 
tional factor, which renders it impossible to decide upon the 
truth of propositions by means of mere immanent reliection ; | 
we must consult sense -observation. And this irrational ' 
factor does not disappear even in the ultimate principles. 
It is attached to the laws of biology and chemistry, and 
likewise to the laws of mechanics, and even to the principle 
of the conservation of matter and of energy. It is a presup- 
position, of the luyhest degree of probability and trust- 
worthiness, which we make about the course of nature, but 
it is not of a purely rational character, like the principle of 
contradiction. We cannot think that concepts and judg- 
ments have a relation other than the one we formulate iu 
the law of contradiction, or that the conclusion is not valid 
if the premises are valid. In this case, the understanding is 
entirely io its own sphere. But we can think, in ahttraeto, 
tliat a change may occur without following upon another 
according to a rule, Kant would say that it certainly may 
be thought from the standpoint of pure logic, since there is 
no formal contradiction, and since the law of causality is a 
synthetic principle. But, he would urge, the understanding 
cannot think it without destroying itself, and without allow- 
ing the sciences to become a prey to scepticism. But it 
may be replied to this, that that is just the question. Hume 
maintains, and many physicists will believe him, that the 
sciences extend just as far with the presumptively valid 
principle as with the a/>rton'aud absolutely valid principle. 
What they need is a working maxim for their investigation, 
and they have that in the law of causality or the principle 
of the uniformity of nature, even if it is not a law of the 
pure understanding, but merely a principle constructed by 
the understanding on the basis of the datum, and found to 
be useful 

Kant sfaowa in regard to this point a fatal tendency to 
c in B circle. What Hume doubted was the strict (not 
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B presumptive) universality or necessity of all jiidgmeiits 
of fact, and hence also that of the propositions of physics or 
of applied mathematius. Kant undertakes to demonstrate 
this universahty and necessity in opposition to Hume, but 
really he keeps continually presupposing them. In the 
concept of science as such, according to him, the apodictic 
character, the universality and necessity, is contained as so 
essential mark. Whoever denies that scientific principles 
possess this character is maintaining that there can be no real 
science : he is a sceptic. But scepticism is contradicted by 
the existence of the sciences, i. e., the mathematical sciences 
of nature. Therefore the necessary presuppositions of the 
possibility of science are proved to be valid, t. e., the a priori 
and transcendental nature of the categories, or the pure ra- 
tional character of the most universal and fundamental 
principles is established. And then, conversely, the a priori 
principles guarantee the universality and necessity of the 
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If one places himself at the standpoint of evolutionary 
biolog}', the question about the general character of the a 
priori assumes a different aspect. One will then probably 
reach the following view : The perception of apace and time, 
which can now be regarded as an a priori endowment of the 
individual, has been developed, along with the brain and the 
sense organs, in the life of the species. And the same holds 
true of the functions of thought, which in their fundamental 
features are now perhaps inherited with the brain organiza- 
tion, and developed by the categories of language. And 
association would then be regarded as the primitive form of 
the connection of phenomena, out of which active thought 
had gradually arisen, as it still arises from it in the develop- 
ment of the individual. And it would further follow tliat a 
future metamorphosis of the forms of perception and thought 
would not be beyond the range of what is coQceivable and 
possible. 
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VI. The Transcendental Dialectic 



tic and Dialectic are respectively opposed to each 
other as the proof of aeientific and the critiijue of pseudo- 
scieutific metaphyaica. The former is the "pure natural 
science," the latter the traditional school metaphysics with 
its speculationa about Uod, the world, and pure spirits. The 
task of the Dialectic is to show the impossihility of this 
metaphyaica as a dogmatic science. 

In this we have the atmouncemeiit of a significant turning- 
point in the history of philosophy. The old school philosophy 
look its character from thüology. The philosophical faculty 
and its instruction serv*:d as a general preparatory school of 
theology. The old phrase pkilosophia ancilla theoloijice 
still had its meaning for the Wolffian philosophy, although 
the handmaid liked to appear rather independent, some- 
times even domineering, and thereby cauaed much trouble for 
her old mistress. Nevertheless, the final aim of the Leibnizio- 
Wolffian metaphysics was to lay the basis for religion and 
theolc^. The metaphysics developed by Kant in the An- 
alytic could be better described as ancilla pki/siew. It ia 
based on Newton's mathematical science of nature. Kant 
utterly rejects on principle a speculative metaphysic as a 
substructure for theology. His philosophy realty under- 
takes to secure the foundation of religious belief solely by 
means of ultimata reflections upon the nature of knowledge. 

In the Dialectic, then, he undertakes to show the impossi- 
bility of theologizing metaphysics. And at the same time 
he seeks to establish the conviction that the destruction of 
the old metaphysical substructure for theological dogmatics 
is not a loss, but a gain, for religious belief. An unstable 
foundation does not support, but endangers the structure 
erected upon it. Theologizing dogmatism always produced 
scepticism as its counterpart, which made it a business to 
utdermine the fundaments of faith that were laid hj the 
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philosophy of right intentions. And as thia effort, J 
the nature of the case, must necessarily he successful, the real 
effect was that religion too was drawu into the ruiu uf the 
dogmatic philosophy. Or, without metaphor, the proofs of 
religion by well-meaning philosophy called forth the oriticiätn 
of the understanding, whose freedom had lieen threatened. 
And the ever victorious criticism of the proofs shattered also 
belief in the conclusiou. Fallacious proofs are always a 
danger even for a good subject. 

In place of the old unreliable fundaments, Eant even here 
refers to another, and in his conviction an absolutely trust- 
worthy support for religious faith. It is the incontrover- 
tible facts of the moral self-consciousness. The consciousuess 
of duty, of vocatiun, of the worth of spiritual and moral 
goods, does not arise from the understanding, neither does it 
depend upon proofs of metaphysics and natural philoaophv- 
But it is the expression of the inner nature of man bimeelt. 
Therefore it is not assailable by sceptical reflection. If the 
continuance of religious belief is hereby secured, it rests 
upon a foundation which cannot be shaken. 

As a preliminary to the treatment of the particular parts 
of the transcendent metaphysics, there is also here, in the 
Introduction and the first book, a general discussion of the 
origin, position, and meaning of the notions it employa 
Under the name of ' Ideas,' they, as the products of reason, 
are contrasted with the categories as the products of the 
understanding. For the sake of the pamllelismuB membro- 
rum, one might assign to these sections the heading : Meta- 
physical Deduction of the Ideas. jVnd this would then be 
followed in the second book by the transcendental deduction 
and the systematic presentation of the Ideas, the conclusion 
of which is that a transcendental deduction is in thia sphere 
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When the deduction of the Ideas as necessary products of 
the intellect is taken out of the logical schematism, which 




contrasts them as the elements of the syllogiam with the 
categories as the elements of jiidgment, it may be expounded 
in the following manner. 

Knowledge conformable with the understanding, as it is 
systematized in the sciences, everywhere refers beyond itself. 
It always deals only with elements that are dependent upon 
otliers. Every space-image is limited and determined by 
other space-images, and these are in their turn limited and 
determined by others, and so on without end. The same is 
true of every period and every determination of time. But 
it is no less true of everything that alls time and space. 
Every motion, every action is caused by other motions and 
actions, and these in their turn by others, and so on ad in- 
finitum. Consequently, every element of reality in the given 
phenomenal world is dependent upon others outside of it, ■ 
which again are dependent upon others. Tlie understanding H 
can never get a firm footing: it sees itself ever driven from V 
the conditioned to the conditioning elements, which are 
themselves in turn again conditioned. 

To escape this unrest, the mind creates the concepts of^"^ i 
the In6nite, Eternal, Unconditioned, and Al>solute. Eant ' 
gives the intelligence in the exercise of this function the 
name of 'reason,' in distinction from the understanding, 
which always goes back to the antecedent conditioning fac- 
tor. And the cuncepts which thus arise, be calls " Ideas." 
Reason, therefore, transcending the particular and relative, 
is by the necessity of its own nature forced to form the con- 
cept of the absolute. The relative cannot ultimately be 
without an absolute, the limited and finite without the en- 
compassing infinite, the conditioned without an uncon- 
ditioned. And hence reason puts itself at the standpoint 
of the absolute, and undertakes from that point of view to 
deduce the conditioned,^ 

> fixdainnB, Reßeiionm.il., 3n-> . "An Ideft is the repraWDtation at tho 
■bole, in t» far af it neccusarilr ijcecedrs the ileti^riiiiuntiiiti uf the pttrti. It 
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Only with the attainment of this view-point, does knowl- 
edge reach its final goal. It can attain rest only in the 
absolute system, which proceeds from the absolute and 
develops from it all that is relative and conditioned 
Perfect knowledge would be a philosophy which deduced 
the whole of reality from a unitary principle, a first being. 
which fashioned the world in accordance with Ideas. To 
deduce and comprehend the whole of reality from these 
creative Ideas would be knowledge in the absolute sense. 
As we do not know a book, a poem, or a work of art until 
we can develop all the particulars from the idea of the 
whole, we should likewise have complete knowledge of the 
world if we could develop the nature and order of all 
the parts from the idea of the whole. The philosophy of 
Plato, or Hegel, or Leibniz, is in truth the idea of perfect 
knowledge. 

In this respect Kant is in thorough accord with realistic 
idealism. The idea of absolute knowledge is quite correctly 
defined by those philosophers. Their mistake is to think 
that they can produce, or indeed, like Hegel, that they have 
produced, a system corresjKinding with this idea. The 
human intellect can grasp the idea of perfect and absolute 
knowledge, but cannot carry it out. It is an idea, a concept, 
with which no corresponding object can be given in experi- 
ence. The understanding assigns to itself the task of fur- 
nishing a system of world-science. But it is a task that 
never can be completed ; for the infinite is and can never be 
given to the human understanding. It can, progressing fur- 
ther in indefinitum, conjoin phenomena in time and space, 
but it will never attain to the whole. Beyond every cosmic 
system, there remains a wider and more comprehensive aye- 

CBD nCTfT be reprosnnlsd empirically, becaaae in experience one ptun from 
the pnrts llirongh sui.'ceBgire »jnthesra to the whole. It ia the vchMrp« oi 
things, aiuce certain ubjects are posnihle only thronj^h an idea. Tnnwea- 
dental ideas are those io wliich the abmlata whole tu each determioM tbe 

parts ill the aggregate or aeriea," 
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tem, BeyoQd every period of evolution there remains an 
infinity of more compreheoBive periods. And the ( 
exactly similar with regnrd to the task that speculative rea- 
son undertakes : to furnish a system of world philosophy, to 
explain reality from an idea of the whole, or the chief end 
of the creator. We are not as Guccessful with t 
ot world-philosophy as with our system of world-science. 
The only indication for such an interpretation of the world 
is the moral world within us, which manifests itself for ua 
as an absolute end. But we go wrong at every step, if from 
that standpoint we venture upon a teleological interpreta- 
tion of history or nature. 

The Ideas, however, retain their significance and necessity. 
They are problems, or demands, which serve as regulative 
principles to determine the employment of the understand- 
ing. The concept of the world-science, or the idea of reality 
as a unitary whole, determined in accordance with all-pre- 
vailing laws, instigates investigation, and leads to an ever- 
increasing extension and unification of experience. The 
concept ot world-philosophy impels us to estimate rightly 
the value of our knowledge, and forces us to recognize the 
limitation of our knowledge, not only from the standpoint 
of its extension, hut also from the standpoint of its signifi- 
cance. By comparing such knowledge as is possible for ua 
with the idea of an absolute knowledge, we recognize the 
(act that science is not the 6nal goal of human existence. 
Were it possible by means of science to realize that end, 
and to think the thoughts of the Creator, science would 
then appear as the most distinctive task of life. If it suf- 
fices merely to give us a slight acquaintance with the phe- 
nomena of our spatial and temporal environment, its 
importance declines in compnrison with the practical and 
moral interests. The understanding and science become 
merely an instrument for higher purposes of life. 

Is the second book we have the aystematio presentation 
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of the Ideas, together with a criticism, instead of the dec 
tion. The subject matter is furnished hy the schema gf tiie 
discipUues of the old metaphysics, rational psychology, cos- 
mology, and theology. The fourth disciphne, the ontology, 
the true as well as the false ontology, was treated in the 
Analytic. (The latter was discussed iu the two concluding 
eeetions.) Subsequently, the attempt was made to suV 
oi-dinate this given matter to the schema of the transcen- 
dental logic. As the Dialectic is construed as the doctrine 
of the syllogism, tliese disciplines, likewise, must submit to 
being brought by all kinds of artifices under the view-point 
of the categorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive syllogisoL 
That this is all the idle play of a capricious scholastic 
subtlety, needs no elaboration. And it is just as little 
necessary to dwell upon the fact tliat the introductory 
remarks upon the nature and origin of the ideas, have mean- 
ing only for the theological and cosmological ideas. I shall 
proceed now to make a brief survey of the dialectical Ideas. 

(1) The Rational Psycli^logy 
The critique of this discipline depends essentially upon 
the following points. People argue from the unity of the 
self-conscious subject to the simpUcity of thu soul substance. 
The soul cannot be a compound ; Leuce it cannot be an ex- 
tended thing ; therefore it cannot be a material thing ; con- 
sequently, it is a spiritual substance. As such it cannot be 
destroyed. A substance cannot be destroyed by division as 
far as its substantiality is concerned, but only iu its form 
and connection. The soul substance cannot be divided into 
parts, hence it is imperishable, and, in the case of the iden- 
tity of self-consciousness, immortal. — Kant, ou the other 
hand, maintains that the soul is not given to us in percep- 
tion, like the body, as a permanent object. The unity of 
self-consciousness is giveu solely in the act of relating the 
manifold of inner experience. Without perception of a per- 
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;,"tLe application of the category of substance has no 
meaning. 

This view is in its entirety completely established. The 
concept of substance is constructed for tlie perception of 
the material world. In this field, the principle of the 
permanence of substance has its definite meaning. The 
mass of matter remains the same amid all changes of 
plEwe, motion, and form. The sphere of inner psychic 
processes in no way affords an occasion for the establish- 
ment of a similar priuciple. The proposition that the 
substance of soul-entities is unchangeable in quantity, 
is a proposition without any meaning,'. The unity of self- {. 
consciousness is solely functiimal. ■ — This de.'^troys at the 
same time the metaphysical proof for immortality. Kant is 
right also when he contends that religious belief sustains no 
loss on that account; for it never rested upon cunning 
arguments, but upon the need of the heart 

^L (2) The Rationnl Cosmology 

^HlThe critique of rational cosmology occupies the second 
^Tnain division, entitled "The Antinomy of Pure Reason." 
The discussion in this chapter is somewhat prolix, but it 
contains an important and early established element of the 
critical philosophy. The appearance of an intrinsic self- 
contradiction within reason itself, as Erdmann shows.^ 
attracted Kant's attention as early as the sixties, and 
essentially influenced the development of the system of 
transcendental idealism. O nly on tbi- supposition that Hw 
world in space and time is mpr^ly pluinninrriill d-''ti th^* 



contradiction disapn pnr TIr 



I ^.jip I'f pn'iiti"n '?f *bp lYia- 



lectic, the doi'trinO of th <^ .TutiiiOTujprt ij.pniirn j>lrn nq a qii p- 
plementary ponfi r mntinn »f traj t -nr.T.ilniifnl i ilp->liei[| On 

the presupposition of realism, the contradictions are abso- 
Intely insoluble. Moreover, the critical philosophy ex- 
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bibita itself here moat advantageously in the rftle of 
referee and arbitrator, which it assumes towards all pre- 
ceding philosophy. 

Unfortunately, in this case too the ideas are distorted by 
sn irrelevant schematization, and sometimes are disfigured 
beyond the point of recognition. 

The problems of infinity are the real point of departure 
for the discussion. Progressive synthesis of phenomena in 
space and time leads to the problem of the infinite, just as 
progressive analysis also does. Does analysis ever reach 
a point beyond which it cannot go ? Finally, tracing oat 
causal connections, whether the procedure is progreaaive 
or regressive, leads to the problem of an infinite series. 
Kational cosmology had attempted to solve the problems by 
pure thought. But the result of these attempts was that 
reason became entangled in insoluble contradictions. It 
discovered, instead of one solution, two contradictory ones, 
and each seemed capable of being demonstrated with equal 
force. (1) The world is necessarily finite in space and 
time, — Its finitiide is unthinkable. (2) The world is com- 
posed of ultimate simple parts. — The simple is imthinkable, 
and it is impossible to construct from the simple (unex- 
tended) the extended world. (3) The chain of the causal 
series must have a final link, upon which it depends. — There 
can be no link in the causal series that the understanding can 
regard as final, that it must not necessarily view as due to an 
antecedent cause. Thus reason itself is cleft in two, and nec- 
essarily affirms and denies the same thing. If it seeks to 
rest in the finite, thought contradicts it by reaching out 
beyond every arbitrary limit. If it strives to place itself 
at the standpoint of the infinite, thought proves ineffectual 
and perception contradicts it. 

Instead of taking up these real and genuine problems as 
such, and for their own sake, and following them out to 
their logical conclusions, the exposition, in its present form, 
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goes off on a side line after another " System of Coamologi- 
cal Ideas." There are four cnsmologicAl ideas that are 
dialectic: (1) The idea of the creation of the world; (2) 
the idea of the simple (the simplicitj', spirituality, and 
immortality of the soul) ; (3) the idea of freedom ; (4) the 
idea of a necessary being. They are the same ideas, as 
one may see, that Kant elsewhere brings forward as the 
real object of all metaphysics : fiod (here treated separately 
in (1) and (4)), Immortality, and Freedom. The doctrine 
of the Antinomies, accordingly, contains all the dialectic 
concepts of pure reason. It might have included the whole 
Dialectic, even the critique of rational psychology (under 
{'2)), and theology. Nevertheless, these four ideas are hera 
patterned after the cosmologic.il idea, and yoked to the 
schema of categories. And thus Kant gets the followiug 
r pairs of antithetical propositions, which are to progress 
lordiiig to the categories of quantity, quality, relation, and 
modality: (1) The world lias a beginning in time, and is 
limited in regard t^i apace, — It has no beginning and no 
limits. (2) It consists of simple parts. — There is no 
simple substance in the world. (3) There is freedom, t. e., 
there are phenomena which cannot be accounted for by the 
law of causality. — There ia no freedom, but everything 

.ppens in accordance with natural laws. (4) There ia a 
'saary being. — Tliere is no necessary being. 

And now it api)ears that in these four contrary theses, two 
great tendencies of thought are opposed to each other, which 
throughout the entire history of human thought have car- 
ried on a never ceasing struggle. They are the rational i.stic 
and dogmatic on the one hand, and the empiristic and 
sceptical tendency on the other. One can also name thera 
the idealistic and the materialistic tendency. They arc 
pitted against each other in Greek philosophy, in Plato 
and Epicurus. In modern times we have the same opposi- 
tioD in the theological philosophy of the Church, on the one 
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side, and, on the other, in the tendency that proceeds hom 
the natural sciences, and is empioyed in this service ; or, in 
the language of traditional cenwure. the philosophy of good 
intent and the philosophy of evil intent. The well-meaning 
philosophy, working in the interests of theology, demon- 
strated the necessity of the beginning of the world in time 
(creation), of simple esaeuoes (mouadology, immortality), of 
the freedom of the will, and of a necessary being (God). 
The empiristic and materialistic mode of thought, which 
was baaed on the natural sciences, contested all of theae 
things. It found that a beginning of the world in time, 
the spirituality and immortality of the son!, causeless event« 
(of free will), and a necessary being, are simply things that 
are not given in experience. Hence they are unreal and 
chimerical. Hume, or the Systeme de la nature, here comes 
into conflict with Leibniz.* 

' The compoAition of the ductrini? of antinomieB is a, difflcnlt problem thil 
scarcitlf mdiuits of a complete Bolation. It leema tb&t the Bxpooicioii it bued 
npoD a aketch which wa« earl; drawn ap and originall; worked oat «a an in- 
dependent treatise. This, accordiDg lo the original coDception, waa de- 
signed to iDclade the whole dinleccic. tlint ii, Haul's entire critical dücnwiga 
of the old metaphyeics, in both its foroia □( dogmatic affiimatiuD «nd dog- 
matic negation. The discna^ion waa to embrace the followbg lonr headi: 
(1) The creation or infloity of the world ; (S) Im mortal it j ; (3) Freedom; 
(4) Qod. The third and foarth eerliune of the doctrine of antiaoniiea e(pe- 
ciall; refer back to this earlier sketch. Ther dearly presoppow that the due- 
trine of tbe atitinomies was intended to set forth the whole dialectic coDtrorarij 
of previuua metaphysical speculation, and to bring it to a jadicial dectNon, 
Then, however, the schema of the transcendental logic was discorereJ, and the 
Dialectic waa assigned the position of the doctrine of the syllogism. Conse- 
queiitly, tbe doctrine of the antinomies had to be forced into tbe schema. It 
receiTed its place nnder the title at the bjpothetical syllogism, and bad to 
surrender a part of its coDtont foe the eqaipment of the categorical and dis- 
jonctiie lyllogisms. The critique of rational psychology, schematized aa the 
doctrine of the cate^rical syllogism, deprived it of an essential part of its 
content, namely, the critical discossion of the theory of monads aa a support 
for paychology and metaphysics, particniarly for the proofs of immortality. 
The only thing left for it was the discussion of thi^ aiumiitic theory, which ii 
replaced by the dynamic theory of matter. On tbe other hand, the rational 
theology, framed aa tlie du<:trine of the disjimrtiie ayllogiam. deprived the 
fourth nwmological idea of its real content (the cosmological proof for tha 
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The solution of the antinomies may be described as sub- 
ituting for the aut — auf, a ncc — ncc. or an e( — el. The 
rmer is used to solve the first two antitheses. Sound 
iman understanding has the feeling that it must be possi- 
e to give a simple affirmative or negative answer to the 
lestion whether or not the world is finite in time and 
lace ; and likewise to the question whether the ultimate 
irts of which the world consists are simple (unextended) 
' extended. ludeed, as soon as the metaphysicinn attempts 
I ana^rer, the contradiction appears. If he says that the 

ist«Dce of a ncceeaary 1>«ing}. Thus tbe first and third ideas vere tlie oaly 
K8 really left fur the rational cosmolog}'. The tliird idea, the idea of free- 
m (irbich due« not really belong at all amoDg the cosmolugical iileai), wa> 
tde inlD a long-drawn. out chapter, Cf. Adickea, Kantt Syttematii. jg 60 ff., 
d the oamcrouii paaeages in Erdmann's Re/ltxianai, in which Kant tartu 
ew notioTU around, first one way and then another. Kant'» dexteril; in 
lamatizing. »a well aa the kaleidoscopic character of all of thewi wberoati- 
tiona, i> brought ont with excraordiaary cleorueaii. C/. alio an intereatiiig 
etch ol the doctrine of antinomies in Iteicke. Loic Blätter, I., pp. lOb tl. 
It proposition» of the antinomies are hero contrasted na principles of 
ipirical employment in the world of appeanuicea and of rational emptoy- 
■nt in the world of things-in'tliemselvea. 
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The priariplei of the expoeition of 
enomeua poait thom collectively as 
nditiuned. hence not as alisolutely 

I. No abaolate totality (totality n- 

\ä<tm quid] uf compoBiLion, hence 

t iuBnile progreaeiu; 

1. No abeolDte totality of decom- 

sition, hence no uuconditioued 

»pie. 

i. Xo absolate totality of the se- 

a af ptDcreatioD, heuce no Dncondi. 

I- No ancouditioned necesaity (all 

ings can be token oat of time and 

«e). 

All these propogitions are objec' 

«ly ccTtain aa principlsa for cnt- 

■i<il employment, but contrary to 



Relating (o Thingt-in-ntemMiiiti. 

Priociplea of the rationality or 
comprebenaion of the same. From 
the unirer<al to the particular abso- 
lute synthesis : — 

1. Uncouditionsl All of the de- 
pendent whole. Origin of the world 
(in mundo noumeno datuT üniivmVdl). 

a. ÜDCODditioned simple {montu). 

3. UncondiliouedBpontaneityof ac- 
tion {liheTtot (runsjc), 

4. Unconditionally neceMary tx- 
irMocK {tiretssiMt abxiuta.ntiginaTia). 

These propoaitioas are subjectiTely 
necessary aa principles for rational 
employment in the whole of knowl- 
ed^. Unity of the manifold of tlie 
knowledge of the nuderstuidinK. 
They are praclienlly naceasary in re- 
spct to tbe . . - (Breakj uCf.) 
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world is finite, the question is raised about what exists 
beyond the limit- Is it empty space and empty time ' 
What are they, and of what do they consist ? And why 
should not a fiUing be possible! In fact, are they con- 
ceivable at all without a filhng ? Or are space and time 
themselves hmited ? As soon as one attempts to grasp 
these thoughts, one is conscious of their impossibility. If 
one adopts the opposite view, and says that the world has 
no beginning in time and no limits in space, this conception 
will not bear analysis. If it has no beginning, an infinity 
must have elapsed before the present point could be reached. 
Can an infinite time have elapsed before a definite terminus ? 
The case is simil^ar with space. Does the world esist as ao 
infinite in space ? If I stood upon the farthest visible fixed 
star, would a new world of fixed stars lie before me ? And 
if I repeated this a thousand times, and a thousand times a 
thousand times, would I then be no nearer the boundary ? 
If I could multiply this by itself as often as I pleased, 
would all that be infinitely small in comparison with the 
infinity of actual extension ? The understanding becomes 
dizzy and it clings again to the finite, saying that " infi- 
nite " and " real " are mutually exclusive predicates. 

The process of division leads to a similar result. The 
understanding in this instance is at first inclined to assume 
ultimate parts. Are these extended? If so, then they are 
not ultimate. Why could not that which is extended be 
further divided, at least in thought ? On this supposition, 
we never reach a termination. We do not come to an end 
until we posit the ultimate parts as simple (unextended). 
But what is the result of that ? Is it not just as impossible 
to compound extended bodies out of unextended parts as to 
make a Une out of points ? How many points make an inch 
and how many monads a body ? Hence this position also 
is untenable, and the understanding once more seizes upon 
extended atoms. 
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tstly, 13 the causal series finite or infinite ? Obviously 
it cannot be infinite. There must be a final member in the 
series that does not depend upon auy other, — a something 
that exists through itself, a necessary being. If there be no 
necessary being, there could be no contingent being either, 
that is, nothing that exists merely through something else. 
Dependence on something else cannot proceed ad infinitum. 
neither can a suspended chain be infinite. It must have a 
final link, by which it may hang upon a peg. But, in fact, 
as soon as one attempts to desiguate such an ultimate, un- 
conditioned, and necessary thing, the contradiction emerges. 
There can never be any such ultimate. The understanding 
cannot refrain from inquiring after the cause, And hence 
the understanding ia driven ceaselessly hither and thither 
between the two contrary principles, impelled and again 
repelled, and can never find rest. 

The sotutiun which Kant oFTera nina as follows : Space 
and time, as well as bodies and motions of bodies, and there- 
tore the causal series also, are not something absolutely 
existent They are only phenomena, which the subject 
fashions by means of productive sj-nthesis. They are only 
in and through the function of synthesis. This function ia 
by nature neither a finite, nor an actual infinite, but a 
potential infinite. It can always be carried out further. 
Take the numerical series, for illustration. It is not finite, 
for I can by addition always pass beyond any particular 
number whatever. But neither is it infinite. It does not 
exist anywhere as a ready existent, infinite series. It has 
only potential infinity in the notion of the possibility of 
further synthesis. Now precisely the same thing holds true 
in the case of space and time. They have potential in- 
finity in the synthetical function. I can prolong every line 
tn indeßnitum, and likewbe every lapse of time. But in the 
corporeal world that fills space, and in the stream of eventa 
that fills time, I can never arrive at a point, on the other 
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side of which empty space or empty time begius. And the 
same is true of divisiou. As every number is divisible in 
indefinilum, so are every space and every space-content. 
And likewise in the causal aeries regressus and progrtstui 
in indcßnitum are proposed as a solution ; there can be no 
final member in the series. 

In fact, that is the only possible solution of these prob- 
lems. If one regards space and time as things existing in 
themselves, the dilemma as to whether they are either ßnite 
or infinite cannot he avoided. If they are real only in the 
functions of synthesis, the question loses its meaning fur 
the understanding, although not for perceptive thought, 
But Kant dues not maintain the latter. The appearance 
remains, but it no longer deceives one who knows what it 
signifies. 

The solution of the third antinomy, to which the idea o( 
freedom gives rise, is different In this case, the auf — ovt 
(there is freedom of the will — there is no freedom) is re- 
placed by an et — et. The same act, on the one hand, must 
be regarded as causally conditioned, and, on the other, can be 
viewed as free. The former view applies to it as a member 
of the phenomenal series, the latter as a manifestation of the 
intelligible ego. We shall later retirrn to this point. More- 
over, as was previously noted, the idea of freedom does not 
really belong among the cosmological ideas. It has a place 
in the original conception, which, under the title of "Anti- 
Domies," was tofiimiab a solution for all the old dogmatic and 
sceptical systems of metaphysics. In the exposition of the 
antinomy, Kant has enveloped it in a cosmological cloak, 
It is introduced under the title of the first uncaused cause. 
The solution of the antinomy discards this cloak altogether. 

The fourth idea is the idea of the necessary being. This, 
it is clear, cannot be separated from the idea of the first, 
unconditioned cause, and really belongs to the cosmoli^- 
cal ideas. It cannot, however, be freely developed in this 




connection, because it really belongs to the critique of 
rational theology, which was cut off from tbe antinomies. 
In the doctriae of the antinomies, it ig disposed of in the 
same way as the previous problem. The aut — aut gives 
way to au et — ct. The proposition that everything has 
accidental and conditioned existence, and that there is no 
necessary being, ia valid for the world of appearance. But 
this does not interfere with the proposition that " there ia 
also a non-empirical condition of the whole series, t. e., an 
unconditioned, necessary being," or that " the whole series is 
grounded in an intelligible being, which is therefore free 
from all empirical conditions, and rather contains the ground 
of the posaibility of all these phenomena. " 



^ (3) TJlc national Tlieology 

^ The critique of rational theology has seven sections. The 
■ Erat two contain what may be called the meUphys- 
ical deduction of the concept of God, which is derived 
from the disjunctive syllogism. The succeeding sectiona 
contain the transcendeutal critique (in place of the deduc- 
tiou) in the form of a negative answer to the question 
whether the objective validity of this concept can be theo- 
retically demonstrated. 

The concept of God is the same as that already developed 
by Kant in Tiie only Possible Ground of Demonalration of 
the ExUtence of God (1763). God is the sum total of reality, 
i e., the unity of all thinkable reality (pvtnitudo realitatU). 
God is tbe nts realiaaimum, who unites iu his nature all 
possible positive determinations, so that every positive pred- 
icate without limitation is attributed to him. God, there- 
fore, is the primeval cause of the possibility of all being, out 
of which that of every entity must be regarded as derived 
by limitation ; so that there is no entity which would not 
be posited in God's being. 
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The critique has then to decide whether objective validity 
can be procured for this concept in the same way as for the 
pure concepts of the understanding. A critique that cod- 
fined iteeU exclusively to the limits of the Analytic would 
content itaelf with a mere reminder that reahty, in the sense 
of the category, signified an object of possible experience, or 
one that can be given in perception, and that such reality 
could be attributed of course only to particular things, and 
not to the sum-total of all that is conceivable. God, as the 
absolutely transcendent being, could naturally have only 
intelligible reality, the reality ot a thought entity or an idea, 
and hence absolute reality in the sense of the Platonic, or 
Spinozistic, or Hegelian system, according to which conceiv- 
ability is just the criterion of absolute reality. Neverthe- 
less, since discussions about tlie reality of the idea of God 
have played such an important role in the history of philos- 
ophy, Kant thinks it advisable " to draw up in detail the 
records of this process and deposit them in the archives of the 
human reason, for the prevention of future errors of a similar 
kind." And so he presented at length the possible forms of 
argument for the purpose of showing their fallacious nature. 

There are three modes of proving the existence ot God by 
means of speculative reason: the ontological, the cosmo- 
logical, and the phy si co- theological. 

The ontological proof infers the existence from the idea of 
God itself. The unreality of the ens realissimum cannot be 
thought, or, with Spinoza, Dei essentia invohit existcntiam. 
— Kant's criticism amounts to the following : Existence is 
no mark of a concept. " Being is no real predicate," t. e., no 
ideal content, that could constitute an element of a concept. 
A hundred real dollars contain no more ideal content than a 
hundred possible (thought) dollars. Hence the existence of 
a thing can never be inferred by means of a logically neces- 
sary (analytic^ judgment from the concept of it It can be 
demonstrated only by means of its direct presentation in 
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perception, or by proving tliat it is connected with given 
perceptions in accordance with empirical laws. All existen- 
tial propositions are synthetic, or everything real is contin- 
gent. Necessity, that is, conditioned necessity, is attributable, 
not to things, but only to judgments, assuming that they are 
inferred from valid premisoa. Or Kant holds, with Hume, 
that " the contrary of every matter of fact is possible." 

It is easy to see that this criticism is valid only from the 
empirical standpoint A representative of rationalism, 
Spinoza tor example, would reply that the criticism does not 
touch his conceptions. My ontological argument, he would 
assert, does not refer to the existence of God in the world of 
sense-perception. I remain in the intelligible world, and 
am not concerned with the empirical, but solely with the 
transcendent, reality of God. A critique of the ontological 
proof would consequently have to be planned along en- 
tirely different lines. It would have to show that the con- 
cept of a unity of all ideal reality is intrinsically impossible, 
that it does not have in itself the denominatioTifs intrinucas 
of a true concept. If one puts God in a line with dollars, it 
is indeed easy to show the absurdity of the ontological proof. 
Kant in the criticism substitutes for the true and genuine idea 
of God, which he rightly develops in the exposition, the 
spurious and vulgar representation of God as a particular 
being, — a method of representation that can scarcely with 
justice be attributed even to Descartes, feinst whom the 
conclusion of the criticism is directed. What, however, pre- 
vented Kant from criticising the ontological proof in the 
only form in which it was intended or had meaning, seems 
to be the circumstance that his own thoughts move in pre- 
cisely the same direction and make God the unity of the 
intelligible world. Whoever ascribes absolute intelligible 
reality and unity to the intelligible world, naturally cannot 
deny the ontoli^ical proof of God, except in the meaningless 
1 to which I have referred. 
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The cosmological proof according to Kant runs as follows : 
If tlie contingent and conditioned is, the necessary and un- 
conditioned also must be. Now, the contingent is real 
Hence the necessary also is. The proof of the major pre- 
mise is that the contingent and conditioned has its exist- 
ence through something other. Now there cannot be only 
dependent existence ; the regressus cannot proceed in in- 
finitum. There must he an existence which is through 
itself, i. e., a necessary being ; and this necessary being is 
the most real being, God. 

The criticism of the proof rests upon many points, but 1 
call special attention to the following: (I) The necessary 
being is not necessarily the most real being. Any limited 
being whatever can just as well be unconditionally neces- 
sary. Therefore, from the concept of a necessary being, 
even if it were a valid concept, the existence of God as the 
most real being could not be proved (section 3). (2) The 
proposition that the necessary being b the most real being 
is really nothing but the converse of the proposition ad- 
vanced by the ontological proof, that the most real being 
necessarily exists, and therefore these propositions are dis- 
proved together. (3) The concept of a necessary being is not 
a valid concept The existence of a thing can never be rep- 
resented as absolutely necessary : its non-being can always 
be thought. Or, in other words, necessity and contingency" 
are not applicable to things, but merely to thought. We are 
given the task of finding a conditioning factor for every con- 
ditioned element. In reality, in the world of possible experi- 
ence, we can never discover a conditioning factor that is 
unconditioned. — Again we must remark that the criticism 
affects only those who posit God in the series of empirical 
conditions, and hence as a particular being with empirical 
reality and causality. 

The phy si CO- theological proof, since it starts out from em- 
pineal data, does not properly belong in a critique of the 
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] of pure reason to construe reality a j>riori. And 
it 18 really only touched upon by Kant in this pluce. The 
proof is that we meet with such order, pnrpose, and beauty 
in the world "that language in the presence of wonders so 
numerous and inconceivable has missed (Host) its force, and 
number its power to reckon, and even our thought all 
bounds, and our conception of the whole dissolves into a 
Hpcechlc'ss astonishment — the more eloquent that it is 
dumb." This purposive order is not a necessary result of 
the nature of the elements. The latter behave, as far as we 
see, with indifference towards every arrangement. There- 
fore the order must be referred l)ack to an ordering intelli- 
gence, and, further, to a cosmic intelligence, for the world 
manifests itself, so far as our experience reaches, as a unitary 
system. 

Kant lets the presuppositions of the proof pass, but at- 
tacks the conclusion that God, the enB reaHttimum, exista. 
The proof, at most, points to a world architect for the domain 
of experience, but not to a creator with the predicates of an ' 
<7W Tealiaaimitm, iußuite, eternal, almighty, omniscient, etc. 
Consequently, it does not at all serve the purposes of specu- 
lative theology, wliich is thrown back upon the a priori 
proofs, ultimately upon the ontological ai^ument. 
H. Kant does not enter into the question how far the a^u- 
^^heut from empirical analogy goes towards establishing be- 
^Hkf in the existence of a world-constructing intelligence. 
^^He remarks only that the proof, as the oldest, clearest, and 
best suited for the common human reason, deserves to be 
mentioned always with respect. He observes too that rea- 
son cannot be oppressed by any subtile speculation to such 
a degree that a glance at the wonder of nature and the 
majesty of the stnicture of the world would not arouse it 
immediately from brooding indecision as from a dream. 
Still, he intimates, on the other lianil, that the conclusion 
c annot bear the strictest transcendental criticism. Perhaps 
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freely acting nature, "which is the source of all power and 
perhaps also of human reason itself," is the ultimate prin- 
ciple of the construction of the world, and not to be derived 
from any other, — an observation which recalls Hume's Z?ia- 
la^e on Natural Jielitfion. What right have we to take 
this petty brain excitation, called reason, for a model of the 
constructive principle of the world ? That would be no less 
audacious anthropomorphism than it would be groundless 
arachnomorpliism if spiders, dwelling upon a planet inhab- 
ited by them alone, were to derive the order of the world 
from a cosmic spinning power. Kant could on this point 
have referred to Hume's treatment as a complement to 
his critique of the proofs of God. Hume gives, what Kant 
does not give, the criticism of natural theology from the 
standpoint of empirical reflection. In accordance with the 
purely rationalistic design of the Critique of Pure Sttiaon, 
Kant really has apace ouly for the purely a priari meta- 
physics and a critical discussion of it His critical inquiry, 
in regard to how far reason can a priori know reality, 
excludes on principle from the outset every dtscussioo 
that enters upon the concrete nature of reality. It must, 
indeed, be admitted that it is thoroughly rational to inquire 
whether metaphysics a posteriori is not possible, whether 
the question regarding the nature and constitution of reality 
does not permit of an answer based upon the whole of em- 
pirical knowledge, although not in the form of apodictic 
propositions, nevertheless in the form of well-grounded 
opinions. That is the course which the metaphysics of 
Schopenhauer and FecHner follows. 

The concluding section of the Dialectic, entitled "Appen- 
dix," is not unimportant. From another standpoint, it 
might even be regarded as a main division. It contains the 
positive treatment, or, if one chooses, the "transcendental 
deduction" of the Ideas of reason, — a limited and con- 
ditioned, but nevertheless a real deduction. The ideaa of 
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1 not, indeed, like the fundamental principles of 
the understanding, real constructive principles of nature, 
but they are, nevertheless, necessary principles for the em- 
ployment of the understanding. They are regulative^ but 
not eon»liCutive principles, Kant says with his everlasting 
art of drawing distinctions. Reason from its nature aims 
at an absolutely unitary and complete system of knowledge. 
It takes as its ideal the logical system and aims at a complete 
and thorough -going organization of reality in accordance with 
the schema of a conceptual hierarchy of forms and rules. 
And it necessarily carries this ideal over to its conception 
of reality ; with the result that reality manifests itself as a 
conceptual system. The law of logical classification, namely, 
generalization and conceptual division carried out to their 
uttermost, is accordingly a synthetic proposition a priori, 
which as an heuristic principle possesses objective validity. 
The highest ideal of rational knowledge is, however, unity 
in accordance with ideas of purpose. Absolute knowledge 
would be a synthesis of all things in accordance with teleo- 
logical laws. And it would follow from this, that reason, in 
order to attain the highest degree of speculative content- 
ment, cannot forbear applying this assumption to reality. 
Hence it must make the presupposition of this assumption, 
namely, that the first ground of the world is to be conceived 
after the analogy of an intelligence that creates in accord- 
ance with ideas. And this will put us on our guard against 
thinking that we can determine the original cause of the 
world and of the unity of the world in itself, and according 
to its essence. " We have merely presupposed a something, 
of which we have no conception at all, which we do not 
know as it is in itself. But, in relation to the systematic 
and purposive order of the universe, which we must presup- 
poae in all our study of nature, we have thought this un- 
known being by analogy with an intelligent existence, i. e-, 
3 leapect to aims and perfection to which it gives r 
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have endowed it with those attributes that, judgiog fromu 
nature of our own reaaou, may contain the ground of such a 
systematic unity." Or, if we separate the thought from 
these somewhat painfully qualified sentences, human reasoD 
cannot refrain from imposing upon things its teleological 
conception, as well as its logical nature. Reason may claim 
that it is derived from the same original source from which 
things also arisu ; that consequently a conception conform- 
able with its nature cannot be altogether unsuited to the 
nature of things and their source, even if it should not be in 
a position adequately and exhaustively to reflect the nature 
of things and their ultimate ground. In the second half of 
the Critique of Judgment, these ideas are further spun out. 



VIL The Doctrine of Method 

Under the title of the Doctrine of Method, there follow 
a series of reflections about the theme of the Critique, chiefly 
about the subject matter of the Dialectic. These are pUced 
under some titles (Discipline, Cauon) taken from the 
schema of a logical doctrine of method. The second and 
third sections of the Diacipliue of Pure Reason form, together 
with the Canon of Pure Reason, a kind of epilogue similar 
to the last two sections of Hume's Enquiry Concerning the 
Human Understanding. Tliey show that these investigations 
are not onlynot dangerous or injurious for morals and religion, 
but arc, on the contrary, necessary and useful. They eman- 
cipate reason from negative as well as from positive forms of 
dogmatism. And reason, when thus liberated, cannot refrain 
from taking sides with the positive view regarding God and a 
future life. The practical interest is altogether upon thia 
side. Hence, let us calmly permit the light of day to be shed 
upon all doubts. "External peace is a mere illusion. The 
seeds of distrust which are in the nature of the human hean 
must be exterminated. But how can we exterminate them 
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if we do not give them freedom, aye, even nourishment to 
bring forth leaves, in order that they may make themselves 
known and be thereafter utterly extirpated ? " 

If one brings together the expositions of the Dialectic 
{including the Doctrine of Method), and follows out the spirit 
of the third aud fourth auctions of the Doctrine of Antino- 
mies, which perhaps are the clearest reflection of the original 
conception, one can state the problem in the following 
manner: The question involved takes the form of a critical 
discussion between the new metaphysics and the previous 
metaphysics. All previous metaphysics was dialectical, i, e., 
it had not, like the other sciences, a fixed stock of recognized 
truths. It contained only contested propositions and alle- 
gations, which were always opposed by a contradictory con- 
tention possessing an equal claim to logical necessity. AU 
previous philosophy exhibits nothing but a perpetual war 
between two opposing tendencies. The one tendency, the 
rationalistic and idealistic, aims at furnishing an absolutely 
fixed theoretical basis for practical and religious truths. It 
teaches us to view thC' world as the creation of a rational 
being. It conceives the logical and ontological ideas in such 
a manner that the spirituality and immortality of the soul, 
and the freedom of the will can be grounded upon them. 
In opposition to this, stands the empincaUor the dogmatic and 
materialistic tendency. By means of sceptical reflection it 
destroys these conceptual constructions and demonstrations. 
The view of reality that cosmology and physics, biology and 
history evidently present to us, does not at all compel the 
understanding to regard nature as the work of an extra- 
maadane intelligence. Its inferences lead neither to a first 
cause (an act of creation), nor to the possibility of a teleo- 
logical explanation of the world. And the same is true of 
immortality and freedom. Unbiased theoretical considera- 
tion shows that the psychical life ruus parallel with the 
physical, and hence that they both come into and go out of 
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existence together; that likewise all the processes of the 
inner life, volitional processes not excepted, manifest r^u- 
larity and causal connection in the same sense as the physio- 
logical. The exemption of certain phenomena from the 
domain of natural explanation is altogether inadmissible. 

Thus the two stand in direct opposition. The one empha- 
sizes the practical interest of reason. It is ready to sacrifice 
the theoretical to it. Philosophical speculation must neces- 
sarily lead to a result that can be consistent with morals, 
religion, and the maintenance of the laws of society. The 
other lays stress upon the scientific interest, and is ready to 
sacrifice the practical to it. Its motto is : The truth above 
all ! Tiie understanding must see things as they are. It 
must without scruple form the ultimate hypotheses and 
draw the final conclusions, untroubled as to whether the 
world or the philosophy which it constructs may contradict 
the demands of the heart. And these consequences aie 
either that science knows nothing of God, freedom, Bnd 
immortality (Hume), or, it denies them altogether and 
regards God, freedom, and immortality as creations of the 
imagination {Si/sthne de la nature). 

That is the state of the controversy. Kant's adjudication 
results in declaring that both are right, and both are wrong. 
They are right in what they assert, but wrong in what they 
deny. The sceptical and materialistic philosophy is right in 
its demand that nothing must be withheld from free scien- 
tific investigation. The imderstanding has the right of 
investigating everything and calling everything in question. 
It is also right in its contention that all theoretical proofs 
for the objective reality of the ideas of God, freedom, and 
immortality are fruitless. But that philosophy is wrong it 
it then discards these ideas altogether as meaningless prod- 
ucts of fancy. The rationalistic and idealistic philosophy 
is entirely right when it insists upon the validity of these 
ideas. But it puts itself in the wrong if it undertakes to 
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Htabliah thia validity by objective proofs. The certainty of 
these propositions depends, on tbe contrary, upon tbe sub- i 
jective need of reason, in which, of course, a speculative as ' 
well as a practical necessity expresses itself. — Hence, faith 
must not encroach upon the domain of science, any more 
than science must do violence to faith. Both are equally 
indispensable for the spiritual life of man. Both have 
their place side by side ; for the understanding is the seat 
of knowledge, and the heart the seat of faith. 

Such ia Kant's position. As far as the heart and the 
speculative impulse (of reason) are concerned, he takes sides 
with idealistic philosophy. But in the position that things 
must be made intelligible according to the laws of the 
understanding, he adopts the point of view of materialistic 
philosophy. Transcendental idealism, however, ia the 
bridge over tbe apparent contradiction. The understanding 
pertains to the mrnidus senaibilis, and reason, particularly 
practical reason, pertains to the mundus intelli'jii)Üis. More- 
over, the understanding cannot refrain from granting the 
reality of the hitter, although only as a "limiting idea," 
towards which it strives, without being able to give it 
positive content. 



B. The Prolegomena and the Second Edition of the 
Critique 

I shall conclude the exposition of tbe contents of the 
Critique of Pure liemon with a remark upon the two suc- 
ceeding revisions of the subject. 

The Prolegomena to Every Future Metaphysic which can 
Appear as Science, published two years after the Critique, 
ia, as for as its subject-matter is essentially concerned, an 
epitome of tbe main work, to which it frequently refers. 
It lays stress upon the chief points, and puts them ia a 
diOereat setting without any essential change in meaning. 
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As Kant himself describes the difference, the Prolegomtna 
follows the analytic, instead of the synthetic method. 
While Kant was composing it, the first reviews of the 
Critique of Pure Reaton came to his notice, notably the 
criticism in the Giittingitche Gelehrten Anzeigen (Jan. 19, 
1782), which was written by Garve and revised by Feder, 
This led Kant to incorporate in the Proleyotnena a number 
of exasperated replies. • There was one point that particu- 
larly irritated him, and that was, being classified with 
Berkeley. The Critique was described by Feder as a work 
that contained a "system of higher idealism." Kant saw in 
this an application to his system of the favorite method of 
attack of those " whose philosophy, is the history of philos- 
ophy," namely, of giving old party names to new ideas, — a 
procedure which in Catholic polemics has been elaborated 
into a system. In that literature, the history of philosophy 
is nothing but a catalogu» errorum. The various -ismB 
stand ready like so many coffins for the reception of all new, 
non-approved ideas. Kant protests against the method in 
the most s(>irited way. With the tone of strong self-con- 
sciousness, he declares that there are really new and very 
aerious ideas in his hook, which concern the very existence of 
all previous systems of metaphysics. He solemnly suspends 
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I metspiiysioians from their labors until they have satis- 
factorily answered his question about the possibility of 
synthetic knowledge a priori. In particular, he protests 
against the assertion that he follows the same road as the 
" good Berkeley." His idealism has nothing to do with the 
idealism of that man, who opens the door for the extrava- 
gance of the imagination. On the contrary, he concludes 
that " imaginative extravagance cannot arise in an age of 
enlightenment, unless it conceals itself behind a system of 
scholastic metaphysics, under the protection of which it may 
venture to rage against reason. But it is driven from this 
its last retreat by the critical philosophy." In a series of 
remarks upon his historical relation to his predecessors, 
Kant connects his investigation, not with Berkeley, but 
with Hume, who, he says, was the first realh- to state the 
problem of the critical philosophy, although he did not solve 
it. He emphasizes the empirical and agnostic moments 
which are common to both him and Hume. With Hume he 
teaches that all our knowledge is confined to possible ex- 
perience, and he points out that the Critique first proved 
by principles the impossibility of transcendent speculation. 
In opposition to Berkeley, he lays stress upon the realistic 
elements, and shows that he not only assumed as self-evident 
the reality of things-iu -them selves, but also distinctly held 
to the empirical reality of bodies.' 



< I «hmU odIt roniaik further thM the GüttiDgeu review, although it i* not 
»IwaT* TelcTant, ii not «o fooliah as it ha« beeu repreaeiiied, either In the 
fonn given it bj Feder or [a tlis original compoaition of Garve. Indeed, I 
■bonld nj thut it is not bad (or the Grat notice of each a difficult and stmnjte 
work. And it reallv Rivo«. for a German review, little eause tor complaint on 
the «core of iminodoraioneBB. This Ji especiallj true of Garve's work, aj it 
was afterward» printed in the Alig. Dealiehfn BiU. (Appendix to Vol, 37-52. 
Part I). Moreover, the charge against Feder of arrogance or raalicioas mis- 
rcpre*entation is also entirely uufoniided. For the whole »abject and the 
corrwpoEideDce between Kant aod Garve. which arose repirdin^ the matter. 
^. A. Stem, Ucber die Beziehuxiim Gan-ri n A'ant (IS84). Fnrthi 
~ ~ It bu shown that he was capable of understanding Kant, in hia "Vanneh 
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In the parts which are intended as an abstrsct of the 
Critique, another moment is prominent, namely, the ration- 
alistic. He there lays stress upon the claim that the criti- 
cal philosophy alone can account for the form and validity 
of the rational sciences of mathematics and pure natural 
science. Since these disciplines exist as recognized sciences, 
the correctness of the critical epistemology is thereby based, 
as it were, upon a fact. If it is the only possible explana- 
tion of the possibility of those rational sciences of objects, 
its truth is thereby demonstrated. On the other hand, tliis 
system of philosophy supplies the mathematical knowledge 
of nature with a trustworthy epistemological basis, that 
secures it "against all chicaneries of shallow metaphysics, 
because of the indubitable objective reality of its proposi- 
tions." Lastly, the critical philosophy assists metaphysics 
to obtain the sure method of a science, by closing up the 
false way of transcendent speculation, and by pointing out to 
metaphysics its necessary and possible task. That task con- 
sists in forming a system of philosopliy according to rational 
principles. In this undertaking, both the theoretical prin- 
ciples of the systematic unity of the employment of the 
understanding, and of the practical principles of a reason 
that is guided by the idea of a final purpose must find place. 

einer moglicliGt kurzi^n Darstellung de« KoDtiKhen .Svslema" iPhiloi. Biil. 
von Fodec und MeiDsrs, HI., pp. 1-13. 1790). In twelve page«, ho hu here 
written for liis pupiU a anmmarv of llio Critique of Part Reaton, fonnal«t«d 
both coneiBelj and iutelligihly in Iwentv-five propoaitiona. For Feder'« 
farther expeiiencea with the Kantian philosophy, and the " amputation af \üt 
celebrit}' tu instractnr and anthor," see his Autobiography (pp. 115 B), vhii;h 
U worth reading in other reipects. He was a candid man. who is not, indeed, 
to be ranked aa an independent thinker, hat neither is he by any meana to b« 
regarded as a conceited uumiikull. It is a pity that Kaut had snch a meu 
opinion of him — bnt of what one o( his oppooenCs did he not ha*e a low 
opinion? If he bad permitted himself to come lo terms with the empitiral 
teudeucv, aa Fedei and more partirnlnrl; .£ne»idemai reprewnled it, hi> 
philosophy would necessarily have had a light tint opon it that wonld have 
prevenieil many a misnnderelaudinK. Farthermore, it is worthy of note that 
he repeatedly guggested to Beck to make a comparison of the noiulMi isd 
Kantian philosophy [Archie fir Grsdi. drr Phil. 11 , pp. 817, 619). 
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"Idealism," however, appears here, as in the earlier work, 
a mere means, " the ouly means of solving the problem upon 
whose solution the fate of metaphysics entirely depends," 
and towards which the wholii Critique is exclusively aimed, 
— the prohlem, namely, of establishing the possibility of 
synthetic knowledge a priori. Transcendental and episte- 
mological idealism, which teaches the conception of apace 
and time as forms of perception, and of things in space 
and time as phenomena, renders knowledge of the phenome- 
nal world a priori possible, by means of the a priori con- 
struction of phenomena in space and time. And it also 
renders the existence of a supersensuous world certain, 
as the necessary correlate of the world of phenomena, 
and thereby guarantees our philosophical view ot the 
world against the "impudent contentions of materialism, 
naturalism, and fatalism, that seek to restrict the field of 

These points are characteristic also of the changes mads 
in the second edition, which appeared six years after the 
first. The realistic and agnostic aspects are here and there 
somewhat more strongly emphasized by means of omissions 
and additions. A few observations on the " Object of our 
Ideas," which seemed to be capable of misinterpretation in 
the sense of an absolute idealism, are left out, A " Refuta- 
tion of Idealism " is inserted. The transcendental deduc- 
tion is confined more strictly to its epistemological purpose 
by separating it from the psychological exposition. Further, 
the limitation of the pure employment of the understanding 
solely to the domain of possible experience is emphasized 
thus early in the deduction. On the other hand, the view 
of the Prolegomena, that mathematics and pure natural 
science are recognized sciences ot a purely rational character, 
is brought into the introduction of the Critique, not to the 
advantage of its clearness. The significance of the tran- 
idental deduction of the pure concepts of the understand* 
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ing is in thia way made less important, — Kant remarin 
incidentally that it was not all necessary for those sciences, 
— and at the same time and for the same reason the posi- 
tive construction is given less promiiteuce in comparison 
with the critical limitatiou. — Nevertheless, Kant is right 
when he says in the Preface that the changes do not affect 
the propositions and the grounds by which they are demon- 
strated, but only the form of exposition. It is certain that 
Kant himself entertained the conviction that his thought 
had not undergone any changes since he definitely adopted 
the critical standpoint. 

This is particularly true of two points, his attitude 
towards rationalism and towards idealism. In regard to 
rationaUsm, tiie character of the epistemol epical system 
is the same in the second as in the first edition. This 
is brought out with particular clearness in the new Pre- 
face. If in the course of the elaboration it is occasionally 
somewhat obscured by the element of reaUsm and the 
critical limitation, there is, nevertheless, not a moment's 
doubt but that the chief interest is to establish the possi- 
bility of rational knowledge, although only of objects as 
phenomena. It must be admitted that there are occasional 
utterances, which emphasize the refutation of transcendent 
metaphysics to such an extent that, if we had only a few 
fragments of this character from Kant's writings, we should 
have to classify him with Hume. The most radical remark 
of the sort hi the one he introduced in the Preface of the 
Metaphysical Elements of Natural Science (1786). There 
the basis of the system of the Critique is said to be the 
proposition " that the entire speculative reason can never 
transcend objects of possible experience." "If it can be 
shown that the categories can have no other use except 
merely in relation to objects of experience, the answer to the 
question how they make experience possible is indeed 
sufficiently important to lead to the completion of thta 
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deduction, wherever possible. But in regard to the chief 
aim of the system, namely, the limitation of pure reasou, it 
is nowise necessary, but merely serviceable." 

Such passages are worthy of note, inasmuch as they show 
how the conaciousneaa of the design of liis own work became 
temporarily obscured iu the ardor of polemical or concilia- 
tory efforts. But, notwithstanding, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the Esthetic and Analytic, in their entire 
plan, are conceived as proofs for the positive assertion that 
there is rational knowledge of objects (aa phenomena), and 
not for the negative contention that there is no knowledge 
beyond the limits of possible experience. And, in the last 
analysts, the same holds true of the Dialectic also. It does 
undertake to overthrow the old dogmatic metaphysics, but 
only for the purpose of demolishing at the same time 
sceptical and materialistic metaphysics, and of laying the 
foundation fur a new sysfm, namely, the metaphysic that 
employs the Ideas as regulative and practical principles. 

How strictly Kant adheres to his formal rationalism ia 
apparent from the very context in which the above cited 
passage occurs. In the Trefnce itself to the Sfelaphifsieal 
EUmenU, he develops his rationalistic conception of philos- 
ophy in the most definite way : " The name of real science 
can be given only to that whose certainty is apodictic. 
Knowledge, which can attain only empirical certainty is only 
science improperly so-called." " A rational doctrine of 
oature. therefore, deserves the name of a science of nature 
only when the natural laws which lie at its basis are known 
a priori, and are not merely empirical laws." " Since in 
ever?- doctrine of nature only so much real science is con- 
tained as there is knowledge a priori, every doctrine of 
nature will constitute a real science only in so far as mathe- 
riirtti -^ i-an be applied to it." It is on this account that 
KhiiI njfuses to regard chemistry and psychology as real 
scicncvi. Furthermore, he himself later took an opportunity 
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to expressly correct the passage first quoted,' in which 
oectioQ there occurs also a noteworthy remark upon the 
" discovery of alleged contradictions " in his work. " They 
disappear of themselves entirely, if one views them in con- 
nection with the whole." He might have said, in the lan- 
guage of Protestant dogmatics, if one views them ex analog 
fidei, or from the standpoint of the general rationalistic 
character of the system. 

Kant's attitude towards idealism also is equally unchanged 
in its main features, although the heat with which he pro- 
tests againat a kinship with Berkeleian idealism has produced 
here aud there a magical transformatiou in the exposition. 
One can bring the problem of idealism under three heads : 
(1) Do bodies exist as real things outside {txtra) of us in 
space? (2) Have bodies absolute reality independent of all 
■ ideas ? (3) la there something absolutely existent beyond 
{prceter) our ideas (things-in-themselves) ? Kant since 1770 
never really vacillated for a moment in his answers to these 
questions. We can formulate them as follows: (1) Un- 
doubtedly, bodies exist outside of us aa real things. To be 
a real thing is nothing else than being given in external 
perception in space as an object. (2) These things, bodies, 
are not things-in-themselves. They are real as phenomena 
only for a percei\'ing subject. Without any subject at all, 
without the content of its sensations and the forms of its 
perception, we should never talk at all about bodies and their 
reality. These two points are developed with particular 
clearness in the critique of the fourth Paralogism in the 
first edition. Its place was taken in the second edition by 
the equivocal Refutation of Idealism (in the Postulates of 
Empirical Thought), but that section says nothing to the 
contrary. (3) There are things-in-themselves, which exist 
in complete independence of our representation and thoi^ht 
They are not, indeed, given in perception, and consequeDÜf 

1 Telnil. Prinzipien. IV., p. *96. 
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empitdcal reality is not attributable to them, like bodies. — 
To these three propositiuns Kant always adhered. Bodies 
have empirical reality, along with their transcendental 
ideality ; while thiiigs-iu-themselves, on the contrary, do 
not have empirical, hut tranaceti dental reality. This is of 
course not capable of realization in perception, but is a 
necessary idea for thought. 

Kant's strong opposition to Berkeley, at times carried out 
at the risk of being misunderstood, and pushed so far that 
he can find nothing whatever in common between Berkeley 
and himself, is due to his decided aversion to dogmatic ideal- 
Lsm, which denies reality to the corporeal world, and does so 
for the purpose of claiming it solely tor the facts of inner 
sense. In opposition to this, Kant maintains that the facts 
of external perception possess reality in precisely the same 
sense as those of inner perception. Or, in other words, the 
really objective world is the world of things in space. It 
»lone is an object of real objective perception and real ob- 
jective or scientific knowledge. The facts which are only 
in inner sense possess a subjective and contingent character, 
while the perceptual world constructed in space is the world 
that is common to all, and that is determined by recognized 
natural laws. The psychic life becomes an object of objec- 
tive knowledge for others only through its manifestations in 
bodily phenomena and movements. Indeed, the subject it- 
self connects its inner experiences with bodily processes, 
and constructs them in time by relating them to movements. 
It localizes them in the objective world by means of their 
relation to the bodily life. 
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LtTERATüRR : Kant did not carrj out his intention of elaborating 
tlie tnetupbysica (if one leaves out of consideration the Melapkgikal 
Element* of Natural Science). [Eng. trana. by Bax, Bohii's Libnur. 
LondoD, 1883. A volume entitled, Kant's Cosmugony, by W. Uftiti« 
(GloEgow 1900), co[it^ins tratislationa of Kitnt's Examination of tkt 
<luesllon tehelher Ihe eitrlh hnt undergone an alleralinn of iu Arial Rata- 
lion, and of his Unifersal Natural Hiitorif and Theory of Ihe Hravem.] 
J&sche's contemplated edition of the lectures, which waa even to- 
nounced by the publishers (130'J), never made its appearaJice. Thui 
we have chiefly to rely upon the treatment of the Biihject in the 
critical %vritings. Be^icius this source, tbcnt are the later publica- 
tions from the remains: The Refexionen, edited by Erdmann, con- 
taining Kant's memoraitda in Baiimgsrten's text-book on metapbyeics ; 
also the copies of Lectaret on Metaphy$ict (1821) »nd on the Phü- 
asophg of Religion (1817), both edited bj Politz. The lecture« on 
rehgion probably date from the wiuler semester 178&-86. On 
Piilitz's metaphysics, as well as on a fe\f existent manuscript remains, 
there are two very minute investigations ; E. Amoldt, Krii. Exkuru 
(pp. 370 ff.), and M. Heinze, Abh. der nacht. Ges. d. Wii*., philo: 
hitt. Kl., 1804. The latter contains supplements from the manu- 
scripts. In addition, there are two essays by Erdmann in the Pkilai. 
Manauhefien, 1833-84. The eigtiificance of these sources consists ia 
the fact that they furnish a positive presentation of Kant's thoughts. 
which in the Dialectic are put in a negative form. The lack of 
tized dates, howerer, renders it difficult to ut.ilica them. Still, 
they all belong to the period when the critical philosophy was estab- 
lished in its fundamental outlines. (The notes for the psychology, 
cosmology, »nd theology i[i Polite, which are the earliest, Ueioie 
places in the years 1775-80; Arnotdt, 1778-81. No objection seenu 
to me to stand in tlie way of tlie latter date.) In addition, there ar« 
imperfect ideas and notes of Kant's hearers. Still, one gets the im- 
pression that especially the later sections of the melaphysicB and the 
philosophy of religiou reproduce, rather faithfully on the whole, ih« 
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itent of the ledures, lULbougli defirieiit in particular respects. To 
sure, if our knowledge uf Kant were gatliereU solely from these 
.gmenta, we should never obtain a clear idea of his type of thought, 
d we probably abould not regard it as worth the trouble. Dogmatic 
itaphjBics and critical retlection are here interwoven in a strange 
y. One can hardly understand hnw pupils who were not already 
iversaiit with the Criri^ue could follow these lectures. Ooe ihing, 
irever, comes out very clearly, namely, that the old metaphysics 
i much more influence upon the lectures, and hence also upon 
int's thought, than any one would suppose whose knowledge of 
,iit was derived solely from the Critique of Part Reason. This may 
ve been simply adaptation lo tradition, that existed in the form of 
urogarten's compendium, which, by the way, on account of its wide 
Ige, compactness, and preciHion, wa» very suiliible [or a texl-book. 
it may have been due to the concurrence of the old with bis o 
Uphyüice, the conlnnt of which was delermiued long before the 
tical reflection upon its method was definitely conceived. It may 
a have been done for pedagogical purposes, which for Kant had 
.imat«ly a moral, and, in a certain sense, a culture significance. In 
y case, one »lees that these notions had for him permanent impor- 
ice aud truth, although truth in a different sense from the truths of 
ysice. It can perhaps be said that Kant did not entirety abandon 
tingle one of his fundamental views on theology, psychology, and 
ysics, as thay were formulated in the precritical writings. Most 
them recur, only with altered significance, in the critical wrilinga. 

Hegel, in the Preface to his Loyic (1812), writes that in 
nsequence of the Kautian movement the rare spectacle of 
cultivated people without a metaphysics is now witnessed 

Germany ; science is, in other respects, a richly adorned 
[Dplc, but without a holy of holies. 

It surprises us to hear that Germany at that time was 
ithout metaphysics. We are rather accustomed to speak 

a superabundance of metaphysics at the time of the 
eculative pliilosophy. And it would have surprised Kant 
so to hear that he had destroyed metaphysics. Certainly 
itliing was further from liis intention than that. On the 
mtinry. he everj'where emphasizes that he is interested 
! establishment of metaphysics, and that he 
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intends to raiae it from its previous condition of insecurity 
to the rank of a science. The Critique was originally in- 
tended to be nothing but the episteraological substructure 
for the metaphysics, as is especially apparent from the series 
of letters to M. Herz, written in the seventies. For the firat 
time, in the long letter of February 21, 1772,^ the Critiqut 
of Pure Reason is described as a work which " contains the 
sources of metaphysics, its methods and limits." In 1773 
it is called " Transcendental philosophy," which must pre- 
cede the metaphysic of nature and of morals. And that is 
its permanent position in the Critique itself, as is shown in 
the Introduction and the concluding section (Architectonic 
of Pure Reason). 

The same standpoint is maintained also in the writings 
that follow the Critique of Pure Season, viz., the Prolego- 
mena, the Metaphysical Elements of Natural Science, and the 
Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals. It is, 
however, brought out with very especial distinctness in the 
retrospective survey which Kant makes in connection with 
the prize-subject of the Academy, Upon Oie Progreis of Meta- 
physics since Leibniz and Wolff. Here his philosophy is set 
forth as the first and only great advance in metaphysics 
since those days. "The transcendental pliilosophy," Kaut 
says, " has for its object the founding of a metaphysic 
whose purpose, as the chief end of pure reason, is intended 
to lead reason beyond the limits of the sensible world to 
the field of the supersensible."* And he repeatedly defines 
metaphysics as a science " of advancing from knowledge of 
the sensible to that of the supersensible," as is suggested 
also liy the old name, fierk ra ifivatKci, trans pkysicam.' The 
critical philosophy is the first to show how this advance 
may be accomplished with safety. 

One sees that Kant took his official title of Professor of 
Metaphysics with entire seriousness. His task is not to 
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^kstroy metaphysics, but to upbuild it He regards all 
his undertakings in the sphere of philosophy as prepara- 
tory for that purpose. When sending to Meudelsaohn hia 
Dream» of a Ghost-Seer, he wrot« to him, on the 8th of 
April, 1766, as follows: "I am so far from regarding meta- 
physics itself, objectively considered, as trivial and dispens- 
able, that I am convinced that even the true and lasting 
well-being of the human race depends upon it." This re- 
mained his permanent and fundamental point of view. In 
an age that is on the point of losing faith in metaphys- 
ics, " when people seem to regard it an honor to speak con- 
temptuously of metaphysical speculations as mere subtleties," 
he undertakes to intervene in its behalf. "Metaphysics 
is the real and true philosophy." ' Metaphysics, " the fav- 
orite child of reason," "is, perhaps more than any other 
science whatever, by its very nature rooted in us, as far as 
its fundamental features are concerned. And it can by ^ 
no means be regarded as the product of an arbitrary choice, 
or as an accidental expansion in the progress of experience, 
from which it altogether separates itself." ' 

Indeed, the trans phyiicam gives the direction to Kant's 
whole thought ; the mundus inteüigüüis is its goal. The first 
8t«p towards it '\ ^ t.hn tr^^n seen dental idealism. By means of 
the principle ot the ideality of space and time, it establishes 
the ideality of matter. The corporeal world is nothing but 
phenomenal, and sense-perceptions are the material out of 
which it is upbuilt. The .Esthetic and Analytic show how 
the intellect makes the corporeal world from that material 
Thereby the great obstacle is forever removed that stands 
in the way of an idealistic metapliysic. That obstacle is 
materialism, which takes corporeal objects for things-in- 
ihemselves, aye, for the only things, and thus exalts phys- 
ics to the rank of the absolute science, which leaves room for 
no other science. The second step is th e removal of pre- 

< Logik, laUoductioii, IV. ' Prolegoauna. J ST. 
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vious mistaken fitijim^t-n i\-] pTrrt j». iiln^ Ustic mebipbTsk a 
— the refutation of the pseudo-sciences of rational pay- 
chologj', cosniolt^y.anil theology. These false sciences were 
also hindrances towards the attainment of the superseoeible, 
iuasmuch as they led reason aloug a false path, and brought 
it into conflict with itself (in the antinomies), and thus 
robbed it of its self-confidence and delivered it bound into 
the bands of scepticism (like Hume's), The Dialectic, 
that makes known this result, is in so far accounted as a 
" negative advance. " Its procedure is like that of a wan- 
derer, " who has turned off the right road and goes back 
to the place from which he started, in order to discover 
liis bearings." ' The third and final step is the knowled j je- 
oX the true relationsbJTi of the human reaaon to tbp m.win/uj 
jnl.f.l.l.{ gi/yi./i.» This is based upnu two factors. The first is 
that, by means of the practical reason, which is a priori 
T legislative for the will, we transcend the sensible world, 
I and belong immediately to the intelligible world, the king- 
I dorn of ends. There is, therefore, nothing more certain than 
that reality in itself is an order in conformity with ends, a 
realization of ideas. The second factor is that the specula- 
tive reason cannot help interpreting the world as a unitary 
system. The ultimate and supreme systematic unity, how- 
ever, is unity in accordance with ideas of purpose. Conse- 
quently, this is the necessary and final presupposition of the 
theoretical reason in regard to the nature of reality. It 
cannot, indeed, realize this idea; it cannot demonstrate 
that nature is a system of realized ideas of purpose, in the 
way a machinist can do with a machine, or an art critic 
with a drama. In this instance, human reason itself has 
imposed the idea uf purpose upon reality, — a thing which 
it did not do in the case of the world. The teleologieal 
interpretation of the world is applied only to the intellccttu 
archeti/pus. Meanwhile, human reason can gaui an insight 
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"Into one other thing, aud that is the purposive Decessity 
of its own limilatioL. The moriility of freedom for man 
depends precisely on the fact that, although his knowledge 
is L-üufined to the sunsiblc woHd, he can freely determine 
himself by means of his will in the superseusuoiis world — 
which would nut be the case if he possessed a theoretical 
knowledge of the snpersensnons.' 

These are the three steps in the transition from the sensible 
to tlie supersensible world. In the outline of the Prize 
Kssay, they are designated as follows : " The doctrine of 
science as a safe advance ; the doctrine of doubt as a 
balling place; the doctrine of practical wisdom as a tran- 
sition to the final goal of metaphysics. The result is that 
the örst contains a theoretical and dogmatic doctrine, the 
second a sceptical discipline, and the third a practical and 
dogmatic discipline." 

Metaphysics arises everywhere from the insufficiencies of 
physics. The inadequacy of common knowledge to attain the 
idea of knowledge, and the inadequacy of common reality to 
reach the idea of perfection, engender the impulse towards 
transcendence. This was the case with Plato, the first 
in whom the impulse towards transcendence led to the 
creation of a system of metaphysics. It is the same with 
Kant, in whom the two motives, the in sufticiency ofem- 
pirical science, and the worthle .ssne3s_of .titopirica l_reali ty, 
were no less active. The desire for transcendence is the soul 
of his philosophy. What he calls reason, the faculty of 
Ideas, is really nothing else than the desire for tranaceudence, 
which has its roots in the feehng of the unsatisfactory na- 
ture of the given. The understanding belongs to the sphere 
of phenomena; it limits itself to construction in this field. 
Bat the mind is more than mere understanding. As reason, 
transcends and limits the understanding, it 

)ve nature to a higher order of things. 
' Kr. d.pr. V., Diiüectic, U. 
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T shall now attempt to sketch briefly Kant's metapIiTl 
views, by indicating their relation tu the main problems and 
tendencies of his thought. But I shall first make two 
preliminary remarks. 

The epistemology and the metaphysics, the critical phe- 
nomenalism in the former case, and the objective idealism m 
the latter, are not completely in harmony. The epistemology 
requires that we should on principle remain within the world 
of appearance, while the metaphysics leads us to the mvn- 
dus intelligihilis. Kant the epistemologist says that the 
thing-in-itselE is for us an undetermined x, merely a limiting 
concept. " The transcendental object, which may be the 
ground of this appearance that we call matter, is a mere 
somewhat, and we would not understand what it is, even if 
somebody could tell us." ' Kant the metaphysician is quite 
conversant with the thing-in -itself. "In the world of the 
understanding, the substrate is intelligence ; the act and 
cause, freedom ; the common interest, blessedness arising 
from freedom ; the first principle, an intelligence in accord- 
ance with an idea ; the form, morality ; the nexus, a nexus 
of ends. This world of the understanding even now lies at 
the basis of the world of sense, and is the true self-depen- 
dant." Or, "mundus intelligihilis est monadvm, Twn tecun- 
dum /ormam intuilus cxlemi, sed inltrni reprasentnbilis." 
Or. " the mundus intdligihilis, as an object of perception, is a 
mere undetermined idea, but as an object of the practical 
relations of our intelligence to intelligences of the world in 
general, and to God as the practical first principle, it ia a 
true concept and definite idea : civitas Dc'."' 

These notes are not dated, but they probably belong to 
the seventies. However, the view expressed in theu, Kant 
the metaphysician never abandoned. And Kant the epis- 
temologist contents himself with saying that everything 

' Amphiboly, III-, p. 235. 

* Erdmuu, R^cxtonta, II., IIS9. 
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which is not for the uuderstanding but for reason, although 
Dot perceptually knowable, is nevertheless thinkable and 
really true. The moral certainty is the final guarantee for 
this. Some one may say that the critical epist«mol<^% when 
it was given its final form after the year 1772, was no longer 
strong enough completely to ßU in all the parts; the ideal- 
istic metaphysics maintains its position alongside of the 
uthcial system, but it has the value only of a private opinion 
of Kant's, with which he did not care to dispense. iJut one 
must then add that this private opinion was older than the 
episte mo logical system, and it was so deeply rooted in bia 
thought that he would sooner have given up the Analytic 
than the mundus intdligHnlis. The epistemology was origi- 
nally conceived simply as a foundation for the idealistic 
metaphysics. The Kantian metaphysics has, certainly, 
somewhat peculiar variability, a kind of shifting between 
knowing and not knowing. Every statement that a thing 
n 80, is followed by the qualidcation that properly speaking 
L it is not 80, upon which there ensues a final assertion that it 
^is so nevertheless, _^ «^ , 

I Tjie sfiijiond remark to be made is that Kant's metaphysics iylj'^ 
ha s raatrictfid itaelf to the sphere of pure knowledge a priori -JT 
It rejects on principle every consideration of experience. It 
undertakes to give philosophy the dignity of a science de- 
I rived from concepts. By clinging to this notion of philos- 
r ophy, Kant was prevented from following the path which 
Schopenhauer later adopted — that is, from making phe- 
nomena Uie starting-point for philosophy. In truth, meta- 
physics is possible only by means of observation and 
interpretation of perceptually given reality. The actual form 
of all metaphysics is an interpretation of the sense-given 
corporeal world from the personal inner life. From Plato to 
Hegel, and Schopenhauer, and Fechner. all metaphysicians 
have thus regarded it. They all interpret the world either 
from thought or from the will, that is to say, from inner 
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experience. Even E^aot, as a matter of fact, follows the same 
course, but lie does not want it cnlled by that name. His 
metaphysics spurns borrowing from experience, and thuB it 
always retains something, as if it existed only per ne/as. 

The metaphysics lias two niain problems, — the ontolog- 
ical and paychological, and the cosmological and theological 
I shall proceed now to indicate Kaut'a solution of both 
problem B. 

I. The Ontological and Psychological Problem 

This is the question in regard to the nature of reality ia 
general. It has evoked three types of solution : Materialism, 
S^itualistic Dualism, and Idealism (in the metapliysical 
sensejl 

Kant, as has been often said already, ranges himself on 
the side of ideali.sm. The real itself is an ideal nature. The 
intelligible world is a system of concrete ideas, It in th^ -i 
jJiQught with intuiti ve knowledge hy th^i absolute un^nT- 
atamiiiig. It is thus thought in abstract knowledge by tlie 
human understanding, to which the perception of the ideal 
world is permanently denied, since it possesses only sense- 
perception. The ideal world, accordingly, for the human 
understanding has not empirical reality, that is, it Is not a 
datum of sense -perception, but it possesses intelligible real- 
ity, that is, existence for thought. 

Such is the solution of theoretical philosophy. Ma- 
terialism is utterly impossible, i. e. , for metaphysics. But 
for physics, on the contrary, it is an adetiuate, and indeed 
indispensable presupposition that everything that is real 
manifests itself in space as a body or a function of a body. 
But epistem "logical reflection adds that bodies are mere 
appearances ; that they are real only fur a perceiving and 
thinking subject. Precisely for that reason, the subject and 
its activity cannot be interpreted as a function of a body. 
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The thinking ego is, on the contrary, a presupposition of 
the possibility of the corporeal world, which is a product 
of its activity. One must of course guard against falling 
into the error of spiritualism, which supposes that the ego 
is known as an object or a permauent substance. The ego, 
is given only in its functiou, as subject, not. however, as 
object We have no perceptual knowledge of it, as we 
have of bodies, but only a concept (in Berkeley's language, 
a " notion." not an " idea," or perceptual representation). 
It is the coneept of a perceiving and thinking subject, whose 
functional forms are space and time, categories and ideas. 

That is the one aspect. The same subject has, however, 
still another side, namely, the one which it applies to practi- 
cal philosophy. It is a rational faculty of desire, practical 
reason; and the moral law is the form of its functioning. 
The intelligible character takes rank with the transcendental 
unity of apperception as a description of the nature of the 
ego. And here we have reality itself as it is in itself, that is, 
as purposive reason, positing itself as its own end. What 
human nature is in miniature, the divine nature is in its 
fulness: Reason, positing and realizing ideas. 

I shall now touch on a few problems that suggest them- 
selves in this connection. First, how ie the pure ego related 
to the empirical ego ? The subject of the pure volition, the 
intelligible character, and the subject of pure perception 
and thought, do not belong to phenomena. On the other 
hand, every act of the will and of intelligence, so far as it 
manifests itself in the empirical consciousness in time, does 
belong to phenomena. What remains, then, to determine 
the subject? And conversely how far can one say that a 
thought, a volition, or a feeling is a mere appearance of a 
self-esLstcnt being? To the former question, Kant, it seems, 
must answer that only the form of the ego in general 
remains as a principle of determination. In this case, the 
^o aa mditndual would belong to the phenomenal sphere. 
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And for this very reason the categories, aud coDseqaentlf 
unity and plurality also, cannot be employed to define 
tliiugs-in-tlieiupelves. Obviously, however, this is contrary 
to Kant's real view. In particular, he maintains that the 
-i figo 83 an intelligible character is an individual. 

The answer to the second question is also difficult 
Evidently the opposition of phenomenon aud thing-in -itself 
was originally thought of as the opposition between the 
corporeal world and the ideal world in God (^mundtu ten»i- 

hilis intelligStilU). And the phenomenal world, or the 

objective world of perception, a potioH always remams for 
Kant the corporeal world. On the other hand, the epiate- 
mological system reduces the facts of the world of coaeciouft- 
nesH also to phenomena, if for no other reason, on account 
of treating time on a parallel with space. And then Kant 
conatmcta also an " inner sense," which is to bear the aame 
relation to the processes of consciousness as the external 
senses bear to the corporeal world. It will, however, it 
eeems to me, always remain inexplicable what use there is 
for this inner sense, if we disregard the formal necessity in 
the system. It likewise remains inexplicable how a thought 
or a feeling as a phenomenon can be brought into opposi- 
tion to a thing-in -itself. A motion, a facial expression, a 
word written or spoken can be interpreted as an appearance 
of an inner process. But in the case of a thought or a feel- 
ing, to be thought and felt are absolutely identical with their 
existence. They are precisely that which appears, i. e., that 
which manifest themselves in the sensible world as per- 
ceptual physical processes. Finally, it also remains inexpli- 
cable what use there is for the ego as a thing-in-itself, or a 
transcendental object. It is solely a function and nothing 
else. In the ego as a thing-in-itself, Kant is still adhering 
to something like the old soul-substance. 

I may here touch upon a related question- How are 
body and soul, the physical and psychical phenomeni, 
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related to each other ? It is the old moot -question c 
ing the canviercium aninue et corjmj-is. Kant does not 
enter into it in detail ; in the second edition it is only 
mentioned. He maintains that the Critique has obviated 
the whole ditliciiUy. One may designate the solution it ^ 
gives as phenomenalistic parallelism. The very same thing I ' 
vrhich manifests itself to the inner sense as a thinking and 
willing being, appears to the external sense as a body ; or, 
in other words, there is a parallelism between psychical and 
physical phenomena in the sense that the same thing which \ 
arises in my consciousness as sensation, idea, or feeling, 
would manifest itself in the perception of the external | 
senses as a physical process in my body. The question 
regarding the possibility of interaction between body and 
soul reduces itself to the question, how both external and 
internal sense-perception can take place in a being at the 
same time. Or, if we turn our eyes from the world of 
appearance to the world of thinga-in-themselves, the ques- 
tion would arise how there could be interaction between 
the intelligible substrate which lies at the basis of the 
phenomena of the inner sense, and the intelligible substrate 
of the corporeal world. These are questions neither of 
which we can answer, but which contain nothing at all 
contradictory. Why could not two things the nature of 
which is unknown, stand in a reciprocal relation to each 
other? They may be thoroughly homogeneous. In this 
connection the view that appears distinctly in the critique of 
the second paralogism in the first edition, keeps suggesting 
itself, that the psychical side is the genuine reality, and the 
physical is mere appearance. This is precisely the view 
of Schopenhauer and Fechner, who clearly develop this 
conception. 

Kant does not enter upon a more detailed exposition of 
the parallelistic theory. The Critique is too much occupied 
with the refutation of the old spiritualistic psychology and 
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its doctrine of immortality for Kant to undertake the con- 
struction of his own doctrine in a coherent system of psy- 
chology. Nevertheless, he reserved a place for it in his 
system alongside of the rational phjaics. Thus we receive 
no answer to problems like the following, that meet us from 
any epistemological point of view: Do psychical processes 
correspond with the functioning of all parts of the body, or 
only with the functioning of certain parts, e.g., the brain, or 
even only with a definite point in the brain ? It is the old 
question in regard to the seat of the soul that keeps thus 
recurring. It is the question which Lotze and Fechner 
answer in opposite ways. Kant thinks to do away with it 
by the reminder that the sou) is not in space, but space is 
in our perception.! — Neither did he discuss in any greater 
detail the question concerning the extension of mental lifa 
This is disposed of by a reference to the universal parallelism 
between phenomena and things-in- themselves. A more 
detailed discussion would have led to the problem of the 
gradations of mental life (as with Leibniz), and of the nature 
of psychical life itself, e.g., whether it is at bottom will or 
idea. These are questions, moreover, which were not alto- 
gether strange to Kant, as is shown in Fölitz's Atetaphiftict 
and the Rt.flections? 

II. Immortality 
The problem of immortality, which constitutes the ulti- 
mate goal in Kant's critical philosophy, as it does in the 
old metaphysics, is treated almost exclusively in a negative 

> !□ a. ahurt essa,v. Zu Sömmerinii, übtr Jas Organ dtr Seele (1796. VI., 
pp. 457 S,|, he agrees with Sütnineriag in huldlng thai the aonl hai t-iitall. 
■JchoQfjh not lucal. pKMDt-e in the fluid cooUtiu^ct in the cavity <tl the brain, 
— » view whicli in related to that developed by Lotie in hi» Afeditaiidit 
Pif/cholagie. 

■ A Dnli^na gradatioQ may be mentioded from Pöliti (pp. au ff.) : The 
animal soul ha« only an external serine ; the hnman kuI has both eilenwl 
; pure ipirit» (merel}' a problematic concept) have only afi 
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-mftnner in the Critique of Pure Reason. Sj.«culative i 
can give neither an affirmative nor a ueg»tive answer to the 
question of a Future life. It belongs to the tribunal of the 
practical reason, and this decides in favor of the afiirniative. 
In regard to the form of the future life, as we have to think 
it in Kant's sense, we receive but scant information. He 
treated the subject in much greater detail in the lectures, as 
is shown by Pülitz's Metaphysics and Erdmann's Refiectio-)is. 
We have in those works Kant's original presentation and 
the later development side by side. According to the origi- 
nal conception, which may be gathered also from the Drmms 
of a GkostSeer, although it is there presented with an air 
of scepticism, the soul is a simple, unextended, spiritual 
substance. At birth this substance enters into commercium 
with a body, with which it stands throughout life in a rela- 
tion of reciprocity. Furthermore, this relation is a restric- 
tion upon its spiritual activity. The soul is in the body, 
as in a prison or a cave. At death it withdraws from this 
commercium, and it lives ou as pure spirit. Such is at least 
the philosopher's favorite presentation. However, he adds 
proofs for its continued existence. He gives a Platonic 
ontological proof from the nature of the soul as vital force; 
then the moral proof from the demand for recompense ; and, , 
lastly, a cosmological proof from the " analogy of nature." J. 
The soul develops capacities, such as the speculative im- 
pulse and the moral will, for the full employment of which 
the earthly life does not afford opportunity. Accordingly, 
from the principle that nature produces nothing without a 
purpose, it follows that there are organs fashioned for a 
future condition, as is the case with the organs of foetal life. 
The condition that ensues is a life of pure spirit. "The 
sciences are the luxuries of the understanding, which give us 
a foretaste of that which we shall be in the future life," ' — 
This treatment, which rests upon the basis of spiritualistic 
> Pulitz, Met., p. 149. 
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dualism, is, without any explanation, placed alongside o! a 
view that presupposes phenomenalism, " The separation of 
the soul from the body consists in the metamorphosis of 
sense perception into spiritual perception, and that is the 
other world." Then the cammerciuin. with the mundut in- 
tetliffibilis — in which the spirit, " according to Swedenhoij"« 
lofty thoughts," exists even at present, without, however, 
being conscious of it, on account of its sense-perceptioa — 
takes the form of the intuition of the spirit The com- 
munion with all good spirits, in which the spirit then sees 
itself, is heaven, and the communion with the evil, hell.' 

We have here the notion of the future life, to which Kant 
adhered also in the critical period. It is indicated in the 
" Discipline of Pure Reason in Relation to Hypotheaes."' 
Against dogmatic denials of immortality, one may hring np 
the " Hypotheses of Pure Reason " : " The body is nothing but 
the fundamental phenomenon, to which, aa a necessary con- 
dition, all sensibility, and consequently all thought, relates 
in the present state of our existence. The separation of soul 
and body forms the termination of the sensible exerciae of 
our faculty of knowledge, and the beginning of the intellec- 
tual. The body would thus be regarded, not as the cause of 
thought, but merely as its restrictive condition, and at the 
siime time as promotive of the sensuous and animal, but 
therefore the greater hindrance to the pure and spiritual 
lite." Or, " this life is nothing more than a mere appear^ 
ance, i. «., a sensible representation of the pure spiritual life. 
The whole world of sense is but an im.-ige, hovering before 
our present mode of knowledge, like a dream." These are, 
he concludes, merely problematical judgments, but never- 
theless they cannot be confuted ; they " cannot properly he 
dispensed with (even for our own satisfaction) as answers 
to misgivings that may arise," It is noteworthy, too, that 
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the Critique also further permits the use of the old proofs 
for immortality, with the exception of the ontological proof 
that is based upon the notion of the aoul- sub stance. "The 
proofs that may be serviceable for the world preserve their 
value undiminished ; nay, they rather gain in clearness and 
unsophisticated conviction by the rejection of dogmatical 
assumptions. For reason is thus confined within her own 
proper pro\'ince, namely, the arrangement of ends, which 
nevertheless is at the same time an arrangement of nature." 
After this follows the proof from the analogy of nature, 
referred to above.' 



PHI. The Freedom of The Will' 
The third concept, which Kant regularly names together 
with God and Immortality as the great concern of meta- 
physics, ia Freedom. In the practical philosophy, it be- 
comes tbe real support in the ascent to the intelligible 
world. Following the order of Kant in the Dialectic, I 
shall here briefly indicate the nature of the concept. 

Kant distinguishes two meanings of the word ; practical 
and transcendental freedom. The former belongs to the 
phenomenal, the latter to the intelligible world. 

Practical freedom signifies the power of a being to deter- 
mine its act by means of the rational will independent of 
sense impulses. Such a capacity is possessed by man, whose 
volition is indeed affected by sensibility, but not necessitated 
as in the case of animals.' It is more closely defined as a 
power which, " by means of representing what is remotely 

k> Criti((ae uf tlie ParaloKiiina, Id edition. III., p. 3SS. 
' Ths main reference! are : Kt, d. r, V'.. third coamolugic*! Id«* and 
ROD (HI., pp. s:i a., SaO) ; Prakg.. 5 S3 ; Grundlfgang «r ifet. d. SiOen. 
9d •ection ; Kr. d. }<t. V., Critical Expoiitioii of the ADalftic, V., pp. 9B ff. 
In addliion. see Rrßtzimen, U-, pp. 436 &. and YvrttMiigm liter MrlajA , 
pp. 180 ft.. 304 ff. 
■ m, p. 371. 
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useful or hurtful, overcomes the impressions of our sensible 
faculty of desire. But these cousiderations of what is desir- 
able in relation to our whole state are based upon reason." ' 

Perhaps it would have been possible " for reason in its 
practical employment" to have stopped with this notioa 
of freedom, and Kant in the passage last quoted shows a 
tendency to this procedure. It is adequate, and the only 
view that is of use in the explanation of the processes of 
the moral life, especially of responsibility. But, notwith- 
standing, that is not Kant'a meaning. Ün the contrary, 
he maintains that practical freedom necessarily presupposes 
transcendental freedom.* Without it, the former would be 
no better than the freedom of a turnspit. An atttomnton 
spirituale is just as much an automaton as an auUtmaton 
materia U.^ 

Transcendental freedom, which is valid as it were beyond 
the domain of possible experience, has first of all the nega- 
tive significance that the law of empirical causality is not 
valid for things-in-th em selves. Obviously, the causal law. 
which determines the temporal sequence of phenomena in 
accordance nith a rule, has no application to things that are 
not in time. But beyond this it has a positive meaning. It 
is a second form of causality, in addition to the empirical. 
It is explained as " the power of inaugurating a state of 
things by itself," as " a spontaneity, which can of itself 
begin to act, without the necessity of premising another 
cause."' The concept becomes more closely defin^ 
through its sphere of application. It ia the intelliffibilia, 
the pure entities of the understanding, to which thw power 
pertains. And there are two orders of beings to whom it 
applies: God, the primordial Being, and man as practical 
reason, man-in-himself (Jiomo noumcnon). 

Freedom belongs primarily to God. This ia an implka- 

1 lU,, p. 530, ' III, p, 3Ta, 
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lion of the concept of God. Tiie first and most real being 
(etn orir/itiarium, realiasimmn) cannot be Jetermined by 
something outside of itself. Its action is absolute spon- 
taneity. The notion of creation expresses this as an absolute 
positing of the being of things. 

In a narrower but real sense, freedom belongs to man, 
i. e., to the homo rioumenon-. In the first place, it is attribut- 
able to him in the negative sense of the analytical judg- 
ment that man, as an intelligible being, is not subject to 
the causal law of the empirical world. It ha.s, however, 
also a positive significance, since man as a pure intelligible 
l>eing (homo novmenon.) has the power "of initiating, inde- 
pendently of natural causes and entirely of himself, a series 
of eventfl." The effects of human causality according to 
freedom are thus phenomena in time. "The idea of free- J 
dorn occurs solely in the relation of the intellectual as causej[ 
to the phenomenal as effect." Wherefore Kant refuses 
ascribe real freedom to God, since the effects of his causality' 
are things-in -themselves, not phenomena.' And in the case 
of man, the same act is, on the one hand, " in respect to its 
intelligible cause, to be regarded as free, and still at the 
same time, in respect to phenomena, and as a consequence 
of them, to be regarded in accordance with the necessity of 
nature."^ 

The exposition of this strange view of the twofold causa- 
tion of certain phenomenn, first, by means of things-in-them- 
selves, and, secondly, by means of phenomena, is followed 
by the doctrine of the intelligible and the empirical char- 
acter. This harmonizes somewhat better with the system 
of transcendental idealism. Actions are conditioned by 
means of the empirical character and the solicitatiug cir- 
cnmstances. The result is that actions, precisely like other 
natural phenomena, can in the case of perfect knowledge be 
foreseen with utter certainty. The empirical character, 

' Pnirgomma, §53. ' IIL, p. 373. 
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however, is the manifestation of the inteUigible characteru 
time. The intelligible character, finally, is to be viewed as 
free intelligible activity. And thus oue can rightly say of 
every action contrary to law, " that, altliough as a phenom- 
enon in the past, it ia completely determined, and in so far 
inevitably necessary, yet the agent need not have done it, 
since it, together with all hia previous actions that deter- 
mine it, belongs to one single manifestation of hia char- 
acter, which he himself fashions." "The sentient lite 
possesses, in virtue of the intelligible consciousness of its 
existence (in the eyes of conscience), the absolute unity of 
a phenomenon." ^ 

Kant regards freedom in this sense as the absolute pre- 
supposition of moral responsibility. The processes of the 
moral self -consciousness, the consciousness of guilt and of 
repentance, cannot be explained, except on the presupposi- 
tion " that everything which arises from human volition 
has for its source a free causality. This, from youth on, ex- 
presses its character in its actions, which on account of the 
uuiforraity of their procedure render a natural connection 
k no wähle. The natural connection, however, does not 
make the disposition of the will necessary, but, on the 
contrary, it is the consequence of the immutable principle 
voluntarily adopted."* The justification of this presupposi- 
tion cannot be demonstrated to the understanding. We 
cannot exhibit the reality of causality according to freedom, 
and neither can the how of its possibility he theoretically 
explained. The sole ground for its assumption is that it is 
the necessary presupposition of the possibility of the moral 
lite. The denial of it leads to an absurdum monde, which 
it is impossible to admit. The speculative reason can 
accomplish only one thing, that is, it can by differentiating 
the sensible and the intelligible world disclose the possibility 
of conceiving freedom. If we fail to draw this distiuction, 
IV.. pp. loaf. « v.. p. iM 
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and if we take phenomena for things-in- themselves, there 
remains absolutely no place for freedom. 

In Kant's actual use of the concept of freedom, the two 
meanings, the practical and the transcendental, often meige 
into each other. This is especially obvious in the Refiectiong. 
The relation between the two meanings is mediated by 
means of the concept of rational causality. The latter 
can pass as the concrete definition of practical, and also of 
transcendental freedom. The understanding or re 
just homo noumenon. It is defined in the epistemology aa 
pure spontaneity, in contradistinction to sensibility, or recep- 
tivity. Its causality is causality in accordance with con- 
cepts or ideas. Precisely the same is characteristic also of 
caiteality according to freedom, — pure spontaneity and de- 
termination of the will by means of a concept or a law, 
" Otight expresses a possible act the ground of which is 
nothing else than a mere concept." Thus the indefinite 
notion of the intelligible and its effect receives perceptual 
filling and at the same time practical signification. 

It is obvious, furthermore, that this whole conceptual 
structure is attended by numerous and serious difficulties. 
Kant suggests a theoretical one, which arises from the 
relation of man as tns dtrivativum to God- If one assumes 
that "God, as the universal and original being, is the cause 
also of the existence of substance (of the intelligible subject), 
it seems that one must also concede that the actions of man 
have tlieir ground in the causality of the highest being." ' 
His solution is that God is creator ouly of noumena, but not 
of phenomena, whereas actions are phenomenal. Kant 
himself finds this solution " brief and illuminating." I am 
afraid, however, it will satisfy no one except himself. The 
intelligible character ought really to be intelligible activity. 
IS, there are practical difficulties. If reason is the 
le essence of man, what la the source of evil ? Is 

> IV.. p. 10*. 
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it sensibility ? That is not and cannot be Kaat's meaning. 
"What, then, becomes of the imputatioQ contained in the 
quaetion, for what purpoau was the causality of reason iu 
accordance with freedom devised ? If the source ot evil is 
not sensibility, it must be reason. But can reason be untne 
to itself ? And if it were, if all evil actions were " the 
result of immutable principles of evil voluntarily adopted," 
whence the disapproval with which conscience, which after 
all ia nothing but the practical reason, pronounces judgmenl 
upon its own act ? And how does this affect the possibility 
of a change of life, if the intelligible character has posited 
it.self through an intelligible act? Is not the necessary 
consequence the intolerable doctrine of the immutability of 
the will, which is absolutely irreconcilable with the facts of 
the moral life ? 

But enough of criticism. So far as I see, the doctrine of 
transcendental freedom has been no gain in any way. Aa 
Eant holds it, the concept of the honia noumenon as a cause 
of phenomena, and thus too of the same phenomena that are 
also caused by natural conditions, is neither thinkable nor 
even consistent with his own fundamental notions. He 
would have to say that the intelligible nature produces by 
means of intelligible causality intelligible effects, which 
manifest themselves in the phenomenal world as a system 
of diverse processes in time. And it is further impossible 
to define the tacts of the moral life in accordance with that 
principle. My conviction is that the notion of practical 
freedom alone is both adequate and sufficient for these 
purposes. 

IV. The Cosmological and Theological Problem' 

The second great problem of metaphysics is the question 
concerning the existence of God and his relation to the 

' Foe Kaut'ii " natural choology," in ai^ditian to the Lectures, which ahor 
very deüniUilf Lbs real tendency of the RiuitLui tboDght on this rabject, the 
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world. There are io thia field also three opposing views : 
Atheistic Atomism, Theism, and Fantliciam. Kant takes 
sides with theism, or at least with a form of theism that 
diverges decidedly from anthropomorphism, and approxi- 
mates to pantheism. A very suitable designation of his 
view would be the later expression of pantheism that " God 
is a supramuudane being, in whom reality is immanent." 

If we start from the point of view of the cosmological 
problem, the question is : Has the world original unity, 
or is it a merely accidental aggregate of many independent 
essences (atoms) ? Kant holds to the unity in a double 
sense. All things in space are in a relation of reciprocity, 
and all thinga-in-themselves constitute an original unity 
of the muTtdus intelligibilis in God. The phenomenal reci- 
procity in space is the manifestation of the ideal nexus 
of things in the intelligible world. 

This view is one of the most permanent factors in Kant's 
thought. It meets us as early as in the I^ete Explication 
{Prop. XIII.) and the Natural History of the Heavens (Pref- 
nct'). It forms the basis of the Only Possible Demonstration, 
and lies at the foundation of the Dreams and the Dissertation 
of 1770. It recurs in the treatment of the concept of God 
in the Critique of Pure Reason, as well aa in numerous 
metaphysical Rrflcctions of the remains, and the Lectures. 
All reality is embraced in unity in the en» realissimwm. 
In other words, God is the omnitudo realitatis, in whom 
the reality of all beings is posited, and from whom it is 
derived by processes of limitation, in a way similar to that 
in which all spaces arise through limitations in the one 
space and are enclosed in it.' In every respect, this 

(olJowing ara to be espociallj noted : Kr. d. t. V., The Dialectic, chiefly the 
Appeoilri; the Prol'fiamrm.eajitxaWy §S 5", 58; the tuaaj on 1^0« AeiiB 
noi I'fli Ütnken oritnlirmt (IV., pp. 342 ff.| ; A'r. d. pr. V.. the luL lectiotu ol 
the niilertic; Kr. il. Urt^ especially Ihs conclmling section (§} BS (f.); r/. 
the ReJbiioMH, 11.. pp. 4^i B - 
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view has a twofold purpose. On one aide it is cUiected 
against atomistic pluTalism. The world, as it is, cannot 
he conceived of aa arising from an original plurality o( 
ahsolutely independent BubBtances, but only from a funda- 
mental unity. Thus it ia a proof of God. The other aim ia 
directed against anthropomorphic theism. The unity is an 
essential, not an artificial and accidental one, like that 
which a builder gives to his materiaL Things are in God. 
not outside of him. Hence his efficacy is not incidental 
or miraculous, but is everywhere active. Mundi no» ul 
archih'ctiis, qui non sit simul creator} 

These ideas seem to lead to a pantheistic view. Bat that 
is not Kant's meauiug. He would say it is true that things 
are in God and God is in things, but God is not the sum- 
total of things. God is the unitary principle that fashions 
things, but is not merged in things. The relation of God 
to things is perhaps intelligible through tlie relation of the 
understanding to concepts. Concejits are in the under- 
standing and the understanding is in the concepts, but 
it is not idtiiitiSed with them. It is net the sum-total 
of them, but their presupposition, the principle by means 
of which they are posited. Thus God is the supramun- 
dane principle, by means of which the " natures of things," 
existing ideas or things-in-themselves, are posited. Obvi- 
ously, this does not include bodies, which are nothing but the 
representation of things in our sense-perception. That which 
God creates is the intelligible world, the world of noumma. 

This differentiation of God from the world — not from 
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the corporeal world of pbenoraena, which does not exist 
at all for him, but from the intelligible world — is 
merely touched upon in the Critique of Pure Reason, 
but ia often diaciissed in the Lectures. God, as the pri- 
mordial being, stands above the world, not in the world. 
That which is in the world is the totality of things 
in reciprocity. Between tJod and things, however, there 
ia no reciprocity. The relation is only one-sided. God 
has an effect upon things, or rather he effects things, 
but things do not act upon him. All reciprocity of things - 
is possible through him alone, but he himself is not within 
this commercium. This follows immediately from the con- 
cept of him as ens originarium. If he were in commercio 
with others, he would be determined by them, and would 
depend upon them. Hence, he would not be ens origina- 
rium, for such a being can be thought only as independent.' 

The foregoing sketch gives in outline the permanent form 
of Kant's philosophical view of God and the world : God 
is the original being, which as intellectns archetr/pua posits 
ideal reality. And our intellect sees this ideal reality 
shining through the phenomenal world, as the real world 
that is the ground of the latter. 

The critical period brought with it no change in the 
content of this view. It affected only the method of meta- 
physics. In reply to the question whether we can de- 
monstrate the truth or objective validity of this view from 
pure reason, the critical philosophy, after the vacillation 
of the earlier writings, answers with a completely deci- 
sive "no!" But it gives a no less decided affirmative 
answer to the question whether we have ground to as- 

l Polin. Vortaan^n, pp. 103, 302. 332. Cf. Cho Bxposilion of the rational 
theo|o|^ /mm B later Iwtnreaa i;i>en in Heiiize's waik. There Kaat Brgnt» 
i^nit panthetHm ru follows: Faiiihpiiim is cither the doctrioe of ioherenre 
— that it, SpinoiifiD — or that of the aggregate. ISoth are imposaihle. Goil 
ii an eMCDlial unity (moniu), not an aggregate, and God ii the ground of tho 
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sume its truth. The existence of God is the most oertain 
element of our metaphysic; an irresistible need of our 
reason forces it upon us. The establishment of this need 
is, on the basis of the Critique, the proof of the existence 
of God, From a consideration of the introduction to the 
rational theology in the Lectures} we may distinguish three 
modes, or even stages, of this demonstration : the tran- 
scendental, the physico-theological, and the moral proof. 
I ' The transcendental demonstration is the same as appears 
in a negative light in the criticism of the ontological and 
cosmological proof. In its positive form, it has the fol- 
lowing character : Speculative reason cannot relinquish 
the concept of an original being in whom the unity of real- 
ity is posited, and in whom things are bound so together 
as to give rise to the possibility of reciprocity. The task 
that is imposed upon it by its own nature is to exhibit re- 
ality as a unitary system in a system of logically connected 
concepts. The presupposition of the possibility of such a 
completion of knowledge is that the nature of things con- 
forms with this ; i. e., that reality in itself is a logical system, 
an omnitudo realitati» noumenon. This is the content, too 
often overlooked, of the Appendix to the Dialectic, with its 
" transcendental deduction of all ideas of speculative rea- 
son,"' The psychological and theological ideas, especially 
the latter, are really necessary factors of our thought They 
cannot, indeed, be realized in perception, simply because our 
perception is sensuous. But that does not in the least pre- 
vent their " being assumed as objective and hypostatic." If 
the idea of a logical omnitudo realttatia lies at the basis of 
the greatest possible empirical employment of my reason, 
" I am not only justified, but also forced, to realize this idea, 
t. e., to posit a real object for it. Therefore, after the analogy 
of the realities in the world, of substances, causality, and 
necessity, I may think a being that possesses all these in the 
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highest degree of perfection, and may conceive this being aa 
an inde|)enilent reason, which by means of ideas of the 
greatest harmony and unity is the cause of the universe," 
That is to say, God or the intelligible eiis realissitaum is a 
necessary presupposition for the perfect employment of my 
reason, and therefore a necessary conception for me. 

That is the first element of the Kantian, or transcen- 
dcDtal theology. It leads to deism, or the notion of 
(Jod that is determined merely by means of pure concepts 
of reason, aa a necessary, supreme, and original being, in 
whom all reaUty has its unity. The physico -theology ad- 
vances a step further. It establishes theism, which defines 
the supreme being as intelligence and free will. Its start- 
ing-point is the order and purposiveness that we meet with 
in nature, especially in hving nature, and which we can in 
no way conceive except by presupposing a being that fash- 
ions things in accordance with ideas. We do not, indeed, 
reach in this way any extension of our scientific knowl- 
ei^e ; for we cannot perceptually realize such a creative 
intelligence and its activity. But, nevertheless, reason does 
not find ultimate contentment until it attains to tbia idea. 
For " the highest formal unity is tor it the purposive unity 
of things, and the speculative interest of reason is thereby 
rendered necessarj-, namely, its interest in regarding all the 
harmony of the world as if it sprang from the intention of a 
supreme reason." And as an heuristic principle the inquiry 
after the final end renders an indispensable service also to 
the empirical investigation of the structure of life.' This is 
more fully elaborated in the Critique of Judgment, and we 
shnll return to it later. 

The crowning-stone is furnished by the moral theology. 
It is not until we arrive at this point that we gain a concept 
of God that is serviceable for religion. The physico-theology 
as such leads no further than to a technical intelligence of 

1 III., p. 461. 
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great perfection.' The moral theology is the first to < 
the primordial being by means of the moral predicates, 
" justice," " goodness," " wisdom," and " holiuess." Thus for 
the first time it becomes the object of religious belief. God 
is the supremely gtwd and all-powerful will that guarantees 
the realization of the highest good. The ens realUsimum 
now becomes the suvimum honum, its nature and will are 
determined by the moral law, which for that very reason is 
referred to it as law-giver and judge. The demonstraUon 
of this, which is elaborated in the Critique of Prattwd 
Reason, is suggested also in the Crilique of Pare Beaton {in 
the section on the Ideal of the Highest Good) : ^ "It is only 
in the ideal of the supreme original good that reason can 
find the ground of the practically necessary connection of 
the two elements of the highest derivative good (morality 
and its corresponding blessedness)." Without God and the 
future life, " the glorious ideas of morality, although ubjecta 
of approbation and of admiration, cannot be springs of pur- 
pose and action. For they do not fulfil the whole aim whicli 
is natural to every rational being, and which is a privri 
defined and necessitated by pure reason itself," Or, as it is 
stated in the Lectures, without God and a future life one 
arrives at an absurdum mornle that is just as weighty &a an 
absurdum logicum. Consequently, a being that is both the 
supreme ruler in the mural world and the creator of nature, 
is a necessary assumption for our reason. — The moral the- 
ology, however, at the same time renders the service of free- 
ing us from superstition and necromancy, which are easily 
connected with demonology. It God's will is determined 
solely by the moral law, every attempt to seek hia good-will 
and favor by any other service than that of a moral life b 
vain and useless, 

■ This ii broDglit odC eicelleDtlj id llie cuDcloitiag sectioD of the Kt. d 
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Such 13 Kant's natural theology. I desire to furthur elu- 
cidat« it by comparing it with two opposite doctrines. 
namely, with anthropomorphism on the one hand, and with 
SpiDOzism on the other. 

We have defined God's nature by ascribing to him reason 
and freedom. Do we not thus fall into anthropomorphism! 
Certainly, Eaut says, if we suppose that we can dogmatically 
define God's nature by means of the forms of the human 
reason and the human will. But that obviously cannot be 
our intention. No such discursive understanding as the 
human understanding is attributable to God, since he has no 
sense-perception to which objects are given, but only an 
" intuitive understanding," which posits things by means of 
its thinking, in some such way as the mathematician does 
his objects. We cannot, iudeed, form any sensible repre- 
sentation of the nature and possibility of such an under- 
standing. And the same holds true of God's will Obviously 
a pathologically incited will, like the human, which presup- 
poses sensible wants, cannot be ascribed to the all-sufficient 
being. Hence a dogmatic nnthropomorphism is far from our 
view. But that which we regard as possible and iudispen- 
sable is a symbolic anthropomorphism. As art represents 
God in human form, not in the sense that he really actually 
exists in this form, but for the purpose of rendering him 
pictorially conceivable, theology likewise ascribes to him 
the spiritual attributes of man in their highest perfection, for 
the purpose of representing to ourselves in this symbol liis 
absolute perfection and holiness, and of holding it as an ideal 
before our eyes- And thus speculative philosophy also may 
employ the concept, not as an objective determination of his 
nature, but as "analogical knowledge." "If I say we are 
forced to view the world as if it were the work of a supreme 
understanding and will, I am really saying nothing more 
than that the world is related to the unknown as a watch, 
A ship, and a regiment are related to the artist, builder, and 
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commander. Hence in this experience I know this nDknown, 
not indeed as it is in itself, but still as it is for me, namely, 
in respect to the world of which I ara a part" Or " as the 
furtherance of the happiness of children (a) is related to 
the love of parents (6), so the welfare of the humau race 
(c) is related to the unknown in God (_x'), which we call 
love." ' 

It follows from this that the concept of Qod is one that 
appertains not to physics, but to morals. In physics, we 
are interested in an objective determination of things and 
their causal connection. For that purpose, the concept of 
God is thoroughly inadequate ; " if a physicist takes refuge 
in God as the author of tilings, it is a confession that he has 
come to an end with his philosophy." ^ On the other hand. 
a proper concept of God is, from a practical point of view, of 
very great significance. It furnishes the moral law with a 
dynamic, which it does not have in sentiency considered by 
itself. It lends to the heart peace and security against fat« ; 
it wards off the ruinous influences of irreligion and pseudo- 
religion. 

As Kant refuses to accept dogmatic anthropomorphism, 
he also rejects Spinozism. A remark of Jacobi's, that the 
Critique of Pure Hea son is an " aid tor Spinozism," he dis- 
claims as " a scarcely intelligible insinuation," ^ In fact, Kant 
had no adequate first-hand knowledge of Spinoza's fiyst«m, 
and looked at him entirely too much tlirough the spectacles 
of the prevailing expositions. Atheism and fatalism are for 
Kant the fundamental features of his system : atheism, 
which makes God a sum-total of things in space and time, 
and even asserts that he has space and time as essential 
determinations in himself;* and fatalism, which regards 
mechanism as the universal form of all that exists and 
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Itappetis. with a. denial of freedom and purposes. Never- 
theless, he could have agreed with a good deal in the 
actual system ot Spinoza. This agreement is not confined 
to the polemic against the anthropomorphic representation 
of God, and the assertion that God is not an individual that 
evinces himself in miracles. But Kant might even have 
Bjropathized with much in the positive construction of 
Spinoza's system. His explanation that God =omnttudo 
realitatis ^ the totality of everything possible or thinkable, 
is not far from Spinoza's substantia constane infinitia aitributis. 
And likewise his definition tliat reality is in God and God in 
reality, is not far from Spiuoza'a Dens rerum omnium causa 
immajKna. But there are essential differences also. Kant 
makes the moral predicates of prime importance in the con- 
cept of God, whereas Spinoza confines himself to the tranacen- ' 
dental determinations. Accordingly, £ant, as was shown 
above, seeks to establish the aupra-mundane nature of God. 
God is not merged in the world, and his relation to the world 
has not the form of lexical necessity of thought ((ß.ceTe in 
Spinoza), but the form of a free creative act. Theology de- 
signates God's efficacy by the word ' creation.' Kant accepts 
the word and the concept. God's efficacy is an absolute pos- 
iting of the being of things, creatio est actuatio substantia. In 
distinction from human production, which applies only to the 
manifestation or combination of things, not to the existence 
of substance. If we represent this notion of creation with 
permissible symbolic anthropomorphism, artistic production 
perhaps affords the most suitable image, more suitable than 
the mathematical method that Spinoza employs, in order to 
dogmatically determine the efficacy of the substance. God 
as creative understanding thinks in intuitive ideas, in some 
lacb vay as the creative genlua thinks in images. 
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V. Mechanism and Teleology 
In connection with the cosmological and theological viewä 
arises the question regardiug a mechanical or teleological 
explanation of nature. Kant discuBsea the problem in the 
Critique of Judgment. It did not correspond with his 
purposes to include this in the Critique of Pure Season, the 
criticism o£ pure a priori metaphysics. Even the brief treat- 
ment o( the physico -theological proof is out of place. 
Accordingly he combined it wilh the criticism of taste, to 
form a third Critique. 

The problem is treated according to the fixed ficheou. 
The reader is guided tlirough the Analytic, Dialectic, and the 
Doctrine of Method, and is led to and fro to the point of 
exhaustion between understanding and reason, reason and 
judgment, and determining and reflective judgment. It 
would be difficult to convince one's self that all this cere- 
moniousness was necessary to exhibit these fundamentally 
simple ideas. The following is the outcome. The question, 
formulated as an antinomy, whether all natural pbenomena 
are to be explained mechanically, or whether certain natural 
products render a teleological explanation necessary, is not 
to be solved by a simple yes, or no. The natural products 
that give rise to the problem are organic beings. The 
understanding does not succeed if it undertakes to explain 
them, like all other natural phenomena, as mere effects of 
natural mechanism. Their peculiarity consists in the fact 
that in them the whole cannot exist without the parts, while 
also, conversely, the parts are only possible through the 
whole, in that it produces and preserves them. The ere 
serves the body as an instrument, but it itself arises only in 
and through the whole. And the idea is absolutely incotn^ 
prehensible that somewhere and at some time an eye coold ' 
arise fur itself through an accidental combination of parts, 
like a mechanical prodact, a stone, or a clod of earth. 
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Every attempt to carry out such an idea b fruBtrated. The 
same is true of the whole. The understanding cannot be ^ 
satisfied by attempts to explain mechanically plants and ■ 
animals by means of a mere collision of atoms in motion, as 
the old atomic view undertook to do. The more the attempt 
is carried out in detail, as in Lucretius, the more apparent 
does its absurdity become. The understanding accordingly 
sees itself forced to assume for this sphere a differeut form ) 

of origination, namely, a form that explains the existence of / 
the part from the existence of the whole, that is, to adopt 
the teleological view. It regards the whole as pre-existent "J 
in the idea or the concept (as purpose), and then explains 
how the thing becomes real by means of causality in accord- 
ance with concepts (purposive activity). We have empiri- 
cal knowledge of this kind of causality in the experience of 
our own activity in the production of works of art. On the 
other band, the concept of a natural force which acts pur- 
posively but yet without purpose and aim, as a concept of a 
species of force of which experience affords no example, is 
utterly fanciful and empty.' 

Oike cannot escape from this assumption by assuming a 
gradual development of the higher forms of life from lower 
and more simple ones. Even the first and simplest organ- 
isms already possess the character of the organic ; that is, 
the whole renders the part possible. If one wants to ex- 
plain the first forms of life as springing directly from the 
womb of mother earth, one must therefore " ascribe to this -j 
universal mother an organization purposively adapted to all S 
these creatures. But then one has only pushed the ground 
of explanation further back, and cannot lay claim to have 
made the generation of plants and animals independent of 
the conditioning final cause." ' 

' Ueber dtn Gtbnueh Idtel. Prinn>Vn. VI., p. 493. 
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But now for the other aide of the case. If we aFsume 
that an intelligent heing originates plants and aoimals by 
means of purposive causality, the conception is absolutel; 
useless for an explanation of things. In the first place, we 
have no kind of knowledge at all of the nature aud mode of 
acting of such a being. We can offer a teleological ejcplana- 
tion of human products of art, for we have a knowledge of 
man, his ends, and his mode of activity ; but the cosmic 
intelligence, of which organic beings are to be viewed aa 
artistic productions, and its mode of activity, are never 
given in any perceptual form It is, therefore, merely i 
problematic concept, whose objective reality cannot be estab- 
lished. Hence this concept is of no service in any way to 
the physicist. It accomplishes nothing in its attempts to 
explain natural phenomena. We could offer such an expla- 
nation only if the cosmic intelligence were a known force of 
a known and regular form of activity. 

But there is still another consideration. We can frame 
no sensible representation of the final purpose of nature. 
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We cannot regard the particular species of animals and 
plants as absolute ends in themselves. The truth Is 
that the existence of many, regarded in themselves, seem 
to us completely worthless, however artful and formally 
purposive their structure may be. Neither can we form a 
representative iden of the fiual purpose of the whole cosmos, 
for which the existence of all these beings would be a neces- 
sary means. One reason for this is that we do not look 
upon nature as a unitary system. The only being that we 
recognize as an end in itself is man, as a rational being. 
But if we posit him as the ultimate goal of the universe, not 
only is the objection valid that the employment of means for 
this purpose is utterly inconsistent with our ideas, but also in 
the narrower sphere the facts cannot be made to tally with 
this supposition. Nature seems to deal with man in pre- 
cisely the same way as it does with its other products, and 
human generation and decay is part of the general course of 
nature. 

Hence the understanding remains in this field, as it were, 
in a state of suspense. It cannot carry out the mechanical 
explanation at this point, although, on the other hand, it 
cannot be demonstrated that such an explanation is impos- 
sible. It cannot divest itself of a teleological conception, 
but, on the other hand, it cannot really carry it out. Ac- 
cordingly, it will employ the two principles alongside of each 
other. On the one side, it will cling to the general maxim 
to look upon all natural phenomena in accordance with a 
mechanical explanation. Scientific explanation is explana- 
tion from physical causes. On the other side, it will look 
upon organic things as if they were products of an intelli- 
gence that works in accordance with purposes, — a procedure 
which, as an hearistic principle, is indispensable in the bio- 
logical sciences, and which in part has shown itself to be 
fruitful No one could understand the construction of the 
eye, for example, who knew nothing of the purpose of the 
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organ, namely, vision. One will römain conscious, however, 
that this is only a subjective principle ot reflection, not an ob- 
jective principle of explanation, like mechanical causality. 

The final reach, however, to which the understanding may 
attain is to recognize herein its own subjective condition. 
It is due to the very nature of our discursive understanding 
that the mechanical and teleological conceptions cannot be 
reduced to a unity. For an understanding to which things 
that it thinks by means of concepts must be given in senst'- 
perception, the contingency of the matter is in permaneut 
contrast with the necessity of the form. For an intuitive 
understanding, which posits things by means of its concepts, 
the teleological and causal points of view may be coincident 
Or, objectively expressed, in the intelligible substrate ot 
nature, there may occur a union of the manifold, in which 
mechanical and teleological conjunction are one and the 
same. We may represent this unity to ourselves after the 
analogy of the unity that exists between the parts of a work 
of art or a poem. And thus we may symbolically represent 
the efficacy of the creative principle by means of the creative 
activity of the artist, which also transcends the opposition 
of mechanism and teleology. A poem b not produced, like 
a boulder, by means of external addition of parts, nor like a 
product of handicraft, by means of methodical contrivance. 
with reference to the subsequent realization. But the genius 
produces together both the form and material of his work 
of art, as in organic development form and material grow 
together.' 

Kant did not further pursue this discussion. Its evident 
presupposition is the objective idealism in his metaphysics. 
which views reality in itself as a system of existent Ideas. 
The subsequent speculative philosophy, which was fond of 
emphasizing its connection with the Critique of JudgmcnX, 
carries out the idea that reality is an ideal composition, 
' S§. ", 78. 
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Pwhich we, by means of the dialectic method, interpret or 
imitate. This philosophy overcomes the opposition between 
teleology and mechanism, like that between thought and 
being. 

The critical philosophy does not trust the human under- 
standing to take this step, for it is not an intuitive under- 
standing. Kant stops exactly where scieutific investigation 
stops. One can say that he gives really nothing but an 
exact description of the procedure of our biological investi- 
gation. This seeks the physical causes of the process of 
life, and presupposes that such are everywhere existent. It 
discards hyperphysical causes as explanations, since they 
furnish the natural investigator with no explanation. On 
the other hand, biology presupposes that all parts and func- 
tions of the organism have a purpose (or at least originally 
had). The explanation of the structure is not completed 
until we recognize the relation to the purpose, namely, the 
preservation of life. Where this is the case, as for example 
with the eye, the natural scientist says, " Now I under- 
stand." Where it ia not the case, as with the brain or the 
process of generation, he says, "The matter is a riddle to 
me." And even if we could describe in minutest detail the 
physical process involved in generation, the union of germ- 
cells and their nucleus or what-not, we should not under- 
stand the matter until we gained a clear insight into the 
significance that parental generation has for the preservation 
and development of life. 

Above all, it is to be noted that Kant has really a tran- 
scendent metaphysic. He gives his complete adherence to 
it OS the rational view of the world. But it is not possible 
as a priori demonstrable knowledge of the understanding, 
as scholastic philosophy tried to be. From such a stand- 
point, only mathematical physics is possible, which is con- 
cerned solely with phenomena and their necessary relatione 
in space and time. Reason, on the other hand, necessarily 
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passes beyond the phenomenal world to the iutellectuaJ 
world, which is a world of existing ideas that are coujoined 
by logical and teleological relations, and are intuitively 
present in the divine intellect In the world of appearance, 
especially in organic life, there are gleams now and again of 
the ideal world. In the moral world, however, we com- 
prehend it in its absolute reality ; the entities of practical 
reason are as such members of the intelligible world. 

It is clear that this is the Plato uic-Leibnizian philosophy. 
Kant had it constantly before his eyes in Baumgarten's text- 
book. Reality, as the understanding thinks it in conti»- 
distinction to sensibility, is a system of monads, which are 
joined in a unity by means of pre-established harmony, oi 
an influxus ideali», like that which exbts between the parts 
of a construction of thought or a poem. The ultimate 
ground of the unity of things is their radical unity in God's 
being, while bodies, on the contrary, are merely phamomtna 
suhxtantiata. Kant never discarded any of these idea«. 
He only gave them another interpretation. They are not 
truths demonstrable to the understanding, like mathematics 
and physics, but necessary ideas with which reason can 
never dispense. The only point at which reason went 
astray was in attempting to include tliese ideas among 
those that are capable of manifestation in sense-perception. 
The Critique has shown the impossibility of such a pro- 
cedare. The illusion which led to it has been discovered 
and exposed, if not destroyed, and thus it can no longer de- 
ceive. He who has understood the Critique of Pure Reason 
will no longer expect to find God and the soul as objects in 
nature among other objects. In other respects, however, the 
critical philosophy does not at all impugn the truth of these 
ideas. They constitute absolutely essential elements of our 
knowledge. In the new philosophy, in the ideas of specQ- 
lative and practical reason, they find a new and better 
support than they possessed in the old proofs of the aoder- 
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standing. As the Reformation discarileii " good works " only 
in order immediately to require them again in a new form 
as fruits of faith, Kant likewise discarded the notions of 
the old idealistic metaphysics, on the ground that they were 
barren as pure knowledge of the understanding, only for 
the purpose of immediately reinstating them ^ain as neces- 
sary ideas of reason, The distinction is suggested also in 
the iVnalytic when it says that " to think an object and to 
know an object are not the same." For us sense-perception 
is essential to knowledge, and it is merely the phenomenal 
that is given in perception. The truly real, accordingly, 
can only be thought by us, but never perceived. It can 
never, therefore, possess empirical reality for us, but intelli- 
gible, transcendental reality alone. 



VI, The Metaphysical Elements of Natdbal Science* 

This little work is described by Kant (in a letter to 
Schütz, September 13, 1785) as a chapter containing the 
concrete application of the Metaphysics of Nature that 
he intended to write. This preliminary work is given out 
in advance because the metaphysic most retain its character 
as entirely pure, whereas here an empirical concept is pre- 
supposed. He does this also for t!ie purpose of having 
ready at band something that he may later employ as con- 
crete illustrations, and thus make the presentation compre- 
hensible. But the pure metaphysic of nature did not 
appear, any more than the metaphysical elements of psy- 
chology, which in this same letter he promises as an appen- 
dix to the Doctrine of Bodies. 

> Se« A. Sudler, KaaU Thtant der Molerie (IS8.1) ; und A. Drew», KanU 
yahirpkiloiophii alä Gnmdtage Kina Si/itrmi {lS9i]. Tho former gtve» a 
■tntomBtic ind complete expoüiioa i>< Kant's treatment, tho latter deal* vicli 
bi* «bole nUnt^ philosophj. and criiiciscM it from the sttuidpdnl of Hut- 
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The present work does not of course organize its material 
in accordance witli the demands of the subject-matter, but 
in accordance with the schema of categories. It is closely 
connected with the system of fundamental principles in the 
Critiqw of Pure Beason. The second part, the Dynamics, 
is the most important. It is tlie further elaboration of the 
"Anticipations of Sense-perception." Its object is to estab- 
lish a dynamic theory of matter, and by means of it a 
dynamic explanation of natural phenomena in place of the 
mechanical. The essential ideas, however, are much older 
than the Critiqac. They are in their main features already 
contained in two small treatises that date from the fifties : in 
the 1%1/sical Monadology (1756), and in the New Doctrine 
of Motion, and Beat (1758). In the later writing they 
are easily remodelled according to the principles of the Cri- 
tique, although it seems to be very questionable whether it 
is always an advantage to the clearness and logical result 

The form of natural philosophy with which Kant took 
issue from the beginning 'of his scientific career was the 
atomistic -mechanical view. There were two elements in 
this conception, that most extensively dominated the opinions 
of physicists, which were chiefly objectinnable to hin:. The 
first was its opposition to Newton's natural philosophy, and 
to the attractive force that matter possesses, which is pre- 
supposed by the Newtonian theory. The second was that the 
atomic view tends to approach the doctrine of empty space 
in its explanation of natural phenomena.' In regard to the 
former, as we have already seen, the application of the 
power of attraction to the explanation of cosmic stmcturea 
belongs to Kant's oldest scientific undertakings. Its de- 
rivation is for Mm, therefore, a chief requisite of every theory 
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' Upon the ilevelopmeDt of Che atomic theory of matter anil the oppoaiCioD 
that Newton displays Cowards this cocception, see the thorough and inMiuc- 
irurk by KuccI LossniU, GeicJuchle der Alomittik wn UitttL^lcr bii auf 
NtiBUm, a Tola., 1890. 
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of matter. But the atomistic and mechauical theory does 
not and cannot do justice to this requiremeat, inasmucli as it 
admits to matter only one form of action, namely, the trans- 
ference of motion through impact and impubion in a state 
of rest. This fact at once shows the inadequacy of the view. 
If it takes refuge in the position that this form of activity 
alone ia immediately giveu and evident, Kant retorts that 
attraction and its effect at a distance " is not in the slightest 
any more unintelligible than the original power of repul- 
BJon." ' The sole advantage that action caused by impact 
has over that caused by attraction, is that in a certain sense 
it is given tn sense -perception. But that is no advantage 
for the understanding, to which, by means of his dynamia 
theory, Kant wishes to give once more its natural freedom 
against the restrictions of sense representation. 

The same thing holds true in regard to the second element, 
namely, empty space and the corollary of an absolute space- 
filling by means of mere extension, with which the atomistic 
and mechanical physics operates. Kant finds that the 
absolute void as well as the absolute plenum, or absolut« 
impenetrability, are wholly arbitrary suppositions, which 
commend themselves because they may be in a certain way 
perceptually represented. But the understanding is by no 
means forced to suppose them. Indeed, in the last analysis, 
they are nothing but occult qualities, " bolsters for lazy 
reason." Neither the concept of absolutely empty space 
nor that of absolute impenetrability is given in exx>erience. 
Experience shows only a greater or less degree of resistance. 
The plenum and void are, therefore, entia rationii, in which 
reason, in its desire for the absolute, delights, but from 
which the understanding, with its attention fixed upon phe- 
Domena, must turn aside. " The absolute void and the 
absolute plenum are in the science of nature pretty much the 
same thing as blind chance and blind fate are in metaphysi- 
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cal cosmology, namely, a bar to inquiring reason." And 

therefore " everything that relieves ua of the need of tak- 
ing rtifuge in empty spaces is a real gain for oatuial 
science." ^ 

Now the dynamic concept of matter that Eant opposes 
to tlie mathematico-mechanical view is as follows. Matter u 
defiued as the movable which fills space and possesses motive 
power. Two primary powers constitute its nature : the 
powers of repulsion and of attraction. The repulsive power 
is the first, without which space-filling cannot be made in- 
telligible at alL Atomism, indeed, bases this upon mere 
existence in space ; the mere fact that a body is in one place 
prevents it from penetrating another body. Kant main- 
tains that the exclusion of a body that is seeking to enter 
the space that another body occupies presupposes a repul- 
sive power; otherwise it is nothing but a consequence of 
an occult quality. This power ia the original power of 
expansion ; thereby matter fills space and repels other 
bodies from it. But a second fundamental power is nece»- 
sary. If matter had merely a power of expansion, it would 
completely dissipate and thus destroy itself. Consequently, 
the activity of tliis power must be limited by a power thst 
acts in the opposit« direction, that ia, the power of attrao 
tion. If this alone were operative, it would likewise annihi- 
late matter, inasmuch as it would contract the matter 
into a point and thus destroy the space-filling. Space- 
filling is possible only through the opposition of the two 
forces. And from this point of view one can at the same 
time deduce an original difference in the character of the 
apace-filling, dependent upon the difference of the propor- 
tion of the powers. In this way the "chief of all problems 
of natural science," namely, the explanation "of an ad 
hifinitum possible specific difference of matter," would be 
solved, without the supposition of an absolute impenetra- 
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bility and absolute empty space, — a eupposition that re- 
stricts the uoderstauding. ' 

Id the Phi/idcal Monadology these conocpte are formed on . 
the presupposition of monadic centres of force that merely, to- li 
gather witli their activity, fill space. Oii the other hand, in if' 
the Metapkffsiccil Mem^nta the view of scholastic metuphysics i 
is abandoned, that makes matter consiiit of ultimate aud 
simple parts whose aggregate appears to the senses as an 
extended body. That view may satisfy metaphysical needs, 
bnt it cannot be reconciled with the ret^uirements of the 
mathematical science of nature, which caaoot do without 
the demand for infiuite divisibility both of space and of 
matter also. The critical philosophy, which interprets 
matter as mere phenomenon in space, finds no difficulty in 
regarding matter itself as that which is e-xtended through 
space, and which for that very reason fully shares in the 
spatial quality of absolute divisibility. 

Thus the new theory, inasmuch as it attributes both 
exteusity and intensity to matter, seems to be the refutation 
of Llie atomistic and mechanical philosophy of nature, which 
regards matter solely as an extensivum,, and of the monad- 
ology, wliich undertakes to reduce it to pure intensiva. 

1 shall not enter into the use that Kant makes of this 
notion for the interpretation of the other qualities of matter 

id also of the laws of motion. Neither shall I take up 
question whether the new notion of matter as conlinu- 
onsly extended, but endowed with different deyrees of power, 
and therefore filling space with different intensity, is alto- 
gether consistent with the presuppositions of the critical 
epistemology. It maybe seen at this point how strenuously 
Kant's oid stock of metaphysical notions resisted reconstruc- 
tion at the hands of the critical epistemology.' 

> IV, p. m. 

■ There U no rewon for taking Qp Katit'i laM work on Datnral philoaophr, 
* Vebersang von dtn mttapligtitdim Anfangigrindtn no- Pkfük. HmÜmt 
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VII. CONCLDDIKG REMARKS 



t ^^ 



The goal of all Kant's efforts ia the establishment 
scientifically tenable metaphysic according to a new method. 
And in this he is concerned with a nietaphysica that will 
lead beyond the physical world to the world ot true being, 
the mundus inlelligibUis. From his first work to the last 
line that he wrote this is everywhere present as the funda- 
mental tendency of his thought. The means vary, but the 
end remains the same. 

Kant early became convinced that the means employed 
by the traditional metaphysics were useless for its purpose. 
It attempted to rise to the world of ideas by means of the 
teleological explanation ot natural phenomena (physico- 
theology), Kant saw clearly, as ia shown as early aa the 
writings of the year 1756, that natural science is necessarily 
immanent ; it never leads beyond physical causes to hyper- 
physical or ideal causes. He accordingly sought for a new 
procedure for metaphysics, and at first he thought that 
he had found it in a new form of pure conceptual spec- 
ulation. According to this, God is not the cause of things, 
in the sense of being the mechanician or efficient cause 
in time, of the physical world and its various forms. B\it 
God is the logically necessary presupposition of their con- 
ceptual existence in the form of their true nature or es- 
sence. This was his view as early as the fifties, and 
it was elaborated in the Qround of DemoTistration of 1763, 

hsspbjiics. the a priori concept of which ought here be giren, «nSered anjlon 
becanae Kant cou]d not more full; complete the work, dot has the knowledge 
of his philoaophir been eniiched by the puts so fai published (^icpmu. 
Monaluchr., XIX-XXI, «dited bv': Reicke with his cnsWmanr car«). One 
can here nee nil the bleinlehes of the Kantian thoagbt ei^geraied m in aeon- 
cave mirror. The constant manipnlation ot given tht>aght.elemeiitB to nikk* 
tbem fit in with a fixed Bchema seems to be carried ont to each an oxumt in 
hii last mannscript that it cannot be viewed without pdn. 
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though there a sceptical hesitation was already exhibited 
towards his own thoughts. 

A new attempt to discover the true method of metaphysics 
appears in the Dissertation of 1770. One may already de- 
scribe it as the transcendental method. By means of pure 
concepts of the understanding, it is possible to reach a pure 
intelligible reality that is free from the conditions of sensi- 
bility. As a priori knowledge of the sensible world is 
possible by means of the forms of sensibility, so through 
the pure forms of thinking, a priori knowledge of the 
intelligible world is possible. Of course, this is nothing 
more than symbolical knowledge, since we have not an 
intuitive understanding. 

With some modifications of this standpoint we reach the 
final and definitive form of the method of metaphysics in the 
critical philosophy. First of all, the view is retained that 
the understanding creates metaphysics a priori through pure 
activity, but it is metaphysics in a new siguiti cation, viz., as 
pure science of nature. The Critique of Pu.re Jieason shows 
the possibility of a pheuomeiialistic metaphysics as sci- 
ence. But, on the other hand, the understanding, acoording 
to the new view, does not lead trans phi/sicam, into the 
land of the truly reaL Us concepts have the significance 
only of concepts of the constructional forms of phe- 
nomena. But now another faculty comes into play. What 
understanding cannot do is accomplished by reason, which 
leads to the ideal world that exists in and for itself. And 
it does this in two ways. First, as theoretical reason, in 
virtue of the striving towards the unconditioned that is 
implicit in its nature, it leads beyond the world of the 
conditioned and relative. Nature, the reality in space 
and time, cannot by any means be thought of as existing 
in the absolute sense. The contradiction involved in the 
fact that it can neither be thought as finite nor as infinite, 

LOWS its inner impossibility, or its unreality in the absolut« 
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understanding. The humao spirit can find satisfactioD onlj 
ill the thought of reality as an existing world of ideas, ua 
complete system of eternal essences wliose unity is consti- 
tuted by inner toloological relations. And this conclusion 
is suggested in an especial degree by the presence oE those 
peculiar forma, organic beings, whose possibility cannot be 
explained from merely mechanical causes. Secondly, the 
practical reason, by virtue of its unconditional commaml 
to realize ideas in the world of sense, leads necessarilr 
to the assumption that an ideal world forma the baeis 
of nature. How on any other supposition could ideas 
enter as formative principles into nature ? The rational 
being that posits itself as absolute end for itself, posit« 
itself necessarily as a member of a kingdom of ends, and 
further posits this kingdom as the absolute reality itself. 
Thus the reason, which thinks and realizes ideas, leads 
beyond the spatial and temporal world of phenomena to an 
ideal eternal reality. This reality, it is true, cannot be given in 
our (sense) perception. For man as a rational being, its real- 
ity is not less certain, though this is of course not reality 
in the sense of reality as a pure concept of the understand- 
ing (which only signifies ' given in sense-perception '), but 
transcendent intelligible reality. The concepts of the un- 
derstanding are realized by means of perception ; while the 
objective validity of ideas cannot, from the nature of the 
case, be attained in this way. But that is not required 
for a proof of their validity. Kaut continued to hold 
fast to the position of the Düsertation of 1770. Season 
possesses a transcendent significance, and limits sensibil- 
ity, while sensibility does not limit reason. Sensibility 
restricts understanding, which is valid only in so far as 
its concepts are realized. But in respect to reason it has 
no authority, and it transcends its sphere when in the 
form of dogmatic materialism it rises against the theo- 
retical reason and its ideas of God, freedom, and immortal- 
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ity, and will admit nothing as real except that which is an 
object of sense-perception in space and time. This is 
a restriction that has validity only for the investigations 
of natural science. Still less has sensibility any author- 
ity against reason in its practical application. In this 
field, subservience to the arrogance of sensibility becomes 
an offence against human dignity. Indeed» from an ulti- 
mate religious point of view, sensibility in general is what 
is accidental, false, and to be shunned. When the rational 
being puts off his corporeal existence, he will be finally 
free from sensibility and its limits. Metaphysics will 
attain its complete truth after the great metamorphosis, 
in the eternal life. 




Emfibical Psychology and Anthkopology 



Between the exposition of the theoretical and the practical 
philosophy I introduce a sketch of the psychology and an- 
thropology, incluiiing also the philosophy of history that is 
connected with the latter. These disciplines stand in na- 
merous relations to both the fundamental parts of the system. 
The psychology ia closely connected with the epistemology 
and metaphysics, the philosophy of history with the moral 
philosophy and polities. Unfortunately, these subjects were 
not completely developed. Since they are not sciences that 
can be derived from rational concepts, they remain outside 
the boundaries of a proper system of philosophy aa Eant 
defined it. 

1 LiTBRATCHE : It 19 n peDTiuietit BOQtce ot ngKt tbU the Anthropolo^, 
irhich was a favorite BubjecC oC lectares vith Kant, was not prepared for the 
press by dim while he was Btill moDtaJlf vigorous. We shoold then h&re bwl » 
work rich in faclg mid £□ importaot iileos; aod perhaps the reTisiaii of the em- 
pirical science might have exerted a tavocnble ioSDence eren apon the elatar*- 
tionof the pure philottophj. The Anthropologie in pragmaiiiclier IIinticlu,iiiiKh 
was first prepared for the press in 1793, shows many traces ot old ag«. This 
wu sapplemented bj the pablication of mantiscTipC lectures of Eaot, belonging 
perhaps to the fiiat half of Che eighties : /. KanU ilenichtntande odtr jAUa- 
tophiiekt Atithnpi^ogU, aA\t^ from maDuscript loctaies bj F. Ch. Starke, 
1SS1. Menzer assigns Choae lectnres to the year I'M, or at an? raia between 
ITTSand 17B8 (£anfifu(fKn,llX., p. Sg). In addition to the», there i« the p^- 
cbology in Föliti's itelaphi/iii: (pp. 134 fl.). and the Rrßexionen Kant't nr 
Anl/iropologie, edited with an introduction by B. Erdmann. Finally, in thil 
field belongs a whole series of short essays, among the earlier of which ws 
may mention especially the Btobachlungen übtr dot Sehihit und Erliabeiu, and 
among the later those concerned with the philosophy of history. Also the 
Critiqat of Judgment and the wotkg on moral philosophy contain ioliie material 
pertaining to these subjects. — Cf. also J. B. Meyer, Kanli PtytAalegii 
(1870); A. Eegier, Die Pigdialiigie in Kanti ElAik (IB91). [E. F. Bnchner, 
A SludifinKant'iPtychiJa/s milhUefrrencetafht Crilieal Pkäoiophy. (Psyct 
Rer. Monograph Supplement Ko. 4) 1897.] 
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In the first place, psychology according to Kant is an 
experiential science, and as such, therefore, does not belong 
to philosophy in the proper seose of the word. Indeed, it 
cannot even be called a science in the proper sense, like 
physics, which is based on luatheniatical principles. Psy- 
chology is only a collection of purely empirical tacts, some- 
thing like chemistry, only it is in a still worse position than 
the latter in that it is restricted to observation, and cannot 
employ experiment. "It can therefore never become more ~\ 
than an historical, and so far as possible a systematic account / J 
of the internal sense, t. e., a natural description, but not a 
science of the mind, not even an experimental doctrine of 
psych ologj' ." ' Why, since the phenomena of the inner 
sense are in time, it is not possible to employ arithmetic, 
Kant does not tell us. Nor does he explain to us how he 
conceives empirical and rational psychology to be related, — 
all of which is in keeping with the failure of his "Theory 
of Experience" to give any real explanation of concrete 
problems. 

Nevertheless, this discipline, which is rated so poorly in re- "1 
gard to its scientific form, is not without importance for the J 
construction of the critical philosophy. Indeed, one may 
say that the latter has borrowed its entire outline from psy- 
chology. The doctrine of the mental faculties must have 
afforded the form and the division for the critical procedure. 
The schema that lies at the basis of all of Kant's thought is 
the old division of the mental faculties, first into those of 
knowledge and desire, and further into a higher and a lower, 
or an ideal and a sensuous faculty of knowing and desiring. _) 
This obvious principle of division, that had come down to 
modem times through the scholastic philosophy, and had 
been retained by Leibniz and Wolff, Kant found in his 
text-book of psychology, Baumgarten's Mttaphyaie {via 
cognoteitiva et appetitiva, inferior et superior). He adopted 
' Mttoptytitehe Anfa»gtgrmde der Natunrnmaatdnffi, IV., p. MI. 
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this schema and made it the basis of his investigation. 
Critique of Pun Reason examines the faculty of knowledge, 
and the Critique of Practical Reason the faculty of desiia 
In both these we find the intention of separating sharply the 
higher faculty from the lower, and securing for it indepen- 
dence as against the latter. With this purpose the IHsserta- 
tion of 1770 begins, and the critical philosophy has always 
held fast to it. In the philosophy of Leibniz and Wolff, 
sensible knowledge Is defined merely as knowledge of the 
lower rank, as confused rational knowledge. But the differ- 
ence is rather one of kind, or of the source from which it 
is derived. Sense knowledge is founded on receptivity, 
knowledge of understanding upon spontaneity. And the 
same is true in the practical sphere. According to WoIfTs 
doctrine, the sensuous impulses are " confused " strivings 
towards happiness that are clarified, purified, and systematized 
by means of reason. In this field, also, Kant sets up an 
absolute difference in kind: the sensuous impulses aim at 
pleasure, while reason has for its goal the moral law. 

Kant's anatomical impulse then carried him on to further 
divisions. Within the faculty of sense it is necessary to 
distinguish external and internal sense, sense-perception 
and imagination. In tbe intellectual faculty, reason and 
judgment are to be separated from understanding. More- 
over, he brought into connection with judgment a third 
fundamental faculty of the mind lately called into promi- 
nence by Mendelssohn and Tetens. This was the faculty of 
feeling pleasure and pain. By distinguishing in this Geld 
also a lower and a higher side — pleasure and pain con- 
nected with sensations (pleasantness and unpleasaotness), 
and with the imagination (beauty and ugliness) — he 
obtained a schema for the third Critique, the Critique of 
Judgment. 

We cannot here undertake an exposition of the details of 
the empirical psychology. But I shall still aay & few words 
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■tegarding the Anthropology and Philosophy of Hiatory. 
The Anthropology considers man as a species in relation to 
other living beings. It passes over into Philosophy of 
History, since the nature of man can come to complete 
development only in the couiBe of ages, and in connection 
with a political state. 

The nature of man can be defined in the general formula,_ 
' Man is a living being endowed with the capacity of reason ' 
(animal rationahile). His vocation, like that of all living 
beings, is to develop all his natural powers to the highest 
stage of perfection. This general formula, however, embraces 
two special characteristics. In the first place, in the case of 
man it is only in the life of the species, not in that of the 
individual, as with animals, that all the natural powers 
attain complete development. Secondly, among animals 
these powers develop spontaneously, by means of instinct« ; 
man, on the contrary, must develop and form hia natural 
powers by the help of reason. The goal of this process of 
culture, which constitutes the real content of the historical 
life, is man as a completely rational being {animal rationale), 
a being that determines his lifo and actions entirely by 
reason. It was the Stoic type of human perfection that 
Kant had before his mind. The complete sovereignty of7 
reason, and complete freedom from the passions, constitute^ 
the »tatu» per/ectionis. Emotions like scorn, sympathy, 
repentance, shame, have no power over the perfect man ; he 
acts in accordance with principles, not according to feelings. 
Emotions are only provisional springs of action with which 
the wisdom of nature endowed man, as it endowed animals, 
until reason is sufficiently developed to assume the guidance 
of life. When regarded from the standpoint of perfection, 
emotions and passions are to be viewed as disturbances, 
the latter comparable with drunkenness, and the former 
with chronic illness.' 

1 Anilirapelogit, jj 73 f. 
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The way to complete culture is shown by history. The 
Philosophy of History is the attempt to interpret the f«t8 
of history from this point of view. In the IrUa of a Uni- 
vertal History, Kant furnished an outline for such an iBtei- 
pretation.^ He distinguishes three sides in the development 
of human nature : the cultivation of the powers in the 
various accomplishments, arts, and sciences ; civilization 
through the limitation of the individual's own will by social 
control; finAlly, moralizing by means of religion, custom, 
and education. In this way the moral nature will become 
gradually free from the natural sway of impulse, and moral- 
ity, 33 the free determination of the will through the moral 
law, will become possible* 

The means that nature employs to urge men to set oot in 
this course of development are the three great passions, 
desire for gain, desire for power, and desire for glory. They 
belong to man as animal socinlt. He desires not merely to 
exist, but to live with others in order to become conscious 
of his own superiority in comparison with them. The will 
to live becomes in man the will for power, and this is the 
fundamental impulse of man as animal sociale. It con- 
stantly urges him on to develop his own powers of body and 
mind, in order to maintain and further his position in 
society. And, on the other hand, it becomes a motive which 
leads the individual to establish a judicial and political order, 
in order, by the limitation of this impulse, to ward off the 



' It IB noteworthy thst in the PhiloBophj of [{181017 '^"^ Eant it the ion- 
ranoec of the speculative «jstems, He himself describe! b!s Idea u as 
" a priori clae," We find (hat he even mado an attempt at an □ priori biKoir 
of philcMophj. In Heicke'« Lote Blätter (II, pp. SS5 ff.| there i* the follow- 
ing psasage : " Can a history of philoeophv be written mathetnuicallf (thia 
mtut mean dogmaticallj. or from concepts)? Can we nhow how dogmatism 
must haie arisen, and from il eeepticiam. and that tliia □«cassarilj leads 10 
critieisro 1 — Te«, if the idea of a metaphygic inevitably presses on hmuaa 
reason, atid the latter feels a necessity to develop it ; bnt this sciejnce lie* 
entirely in tbc mind aithoogh only outlined there in embryonic form." 

* ÄKÜlTOpolagie, ConctuaioD. 
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deetrnctioD that threatens htm from the attacks of othen. 
Thus antagonism in society is the contrivance by means' 
of which nature brings mail unwittingly nearer his goal. 
Kant here follows entirely in the track of Hohhes. Desire ' 
of gain and desire of power are the great basal iuipubes, 
that, in the case of man alone of all animals, reader " the 
war of all against all " the natural condition of society. 
But just becauee of the evils that war brings in its train, the 
'Cseatiun of & state becomes necessary. And in this way an 
artificial condition of peace aud of security is attained, in 
which, however, antagonism and competition are not entirely 
destroyed, but only limited, and prevented from passing into 
violence and deception,' 

In this way, however, the happiness of the individual 
ia not secured. Indeed, one may say that the increase in 
ealture is purchased at the cost of happiness, if by happinesa 
one understands the natural feelings of comfort Those 
powerful impulses of human nature, desire for gain, desire 
for glory, and desire for power, never permit man to attaia 
satisfaction. The animal is at peace as soon as his physical 
wants are satisfied. In the case of man, there is added to 
the physical wants the necessity that springs from the idea 
of acquiring more, and of attaining superiority. If one 
judges the matter from the standpoint of the individual's 
happiness, one could with Epicurus call these things im- 
agined necessities and insane impulses. One might even 
say that from them ari.se all the evils and all the vices of 
culture^ On this point Rousseau was right Culture as 
such does not render men either happier or more virtuous. 
FoUy, hypocrisy, maliciousness, are specific qualities of man 
rhich are entirely wanting in the irrational animal. More- 
they increase with culture. Nevertheless, nature or 
vidance is justified by the course of human history. It 

> AMthmpclogie S$ B3, 83. lilte =u 
Attltit, TV., pp. 146 t(. 
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brings man constantly nearer to the goal to which his 
view was originally directed, though of course not by tlie 
smoothest and shortest road. This goal is the complete 
developmeat of all his natural powers, especially of his 
powers of reason. The final goal, which of course lies at an 
indefinite distance, is a community of peoples, living entirely 
in accordance with the moral law, and employing in friendly 
rivalry all the powers of reason. The everlasting peace is 
represented as the final result. 

Thus we reach the idea of history as the education of the 
human race. Eant, in giving a natural history of the human 
species, developed the ideas that Lessing at the same time 
was treating from the point of view of religious develop- 
ment. In this account he entirely divests himself of anthro- 
pomorphic ideas. Nature has so mingled egoistic and social 
impulses in man that the struggle for existence in its high- 
est form, as struggle for social superiority, must necessarily 
result. But, on the other hand, there arise the motives that 
lead to the establishment of political and judicial govern- 
ment, through the agency of which the injurious effects of 
the egoistic impulses are obviated without affecting their 
force as influences in behalf of higher culture. 

This point of view overcomes the opposition between the 
optimistic and pessimistic estimate of human nature and 
history. Kant does not share the optimism of Shaftesbuiy 
and Eousseau regarding the essential goodness and amia- 
biUty of our race. His judgment of the character of man 
as shown by experience approaches the harsh estimates of 
Hobbes and Schopenhauer. But while he cherishes no illu- 
sions regarding actual conditions, he has a lofty faith regard- 
ing the destiny of man and his future. He believes in the 
continuous progress of the race, and in the final and defin- 
itive victory of the good. The kingdom of reason and of 
right, the kingdom of complete culture and morality, it will 
come, no matter how hard the struggles may be by which it 
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is attained. " The education of the human race/' thus we 
read at the end of the Anthropology, ''is wholesome, but 
harsh and severe. It requires many efforts and transforma- 
tions of nature, which extend almost to the destruction of 
the whole race, to produce from the disunited and self- 
contradictory evil a good that man did not intend, but 
which, once being present, preserves and maintains itseli" ^ 

Thus Kant opposes Bousseau's sentimental demand for a | 
return to nature with the manly and courageous motto, '' On J 
to humanity." 






^ E. y. Hartmann, in a treatise entitled Zur GeMchichte und Begründung 
dtM PessimismuM, has tried to represent Eouit as the father of pessimism. 
With what jostification appears from what has been said. Nietzsche perhaps 
coold hare quoted Kant the anthropologist with more reason. It is likewise 
Kant's Tiew that the development of the species, the progress of the human 
tjpe in the course of history, is effected hj means of great and powerful 
egoistic impulses, hj the wiU to live, only that Nietzsche's distortions and 
exaggerations are lacking. And one must remember that this is not Kant's 
onlj 
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The central principle of Kant's practical philosophy is the 
idea of freedom, not in the technical sense of the system, 
but in the general acceptation of spontaneous self-actirüy. 
In epistemology, Kant opposes sensationalism by making 
knowledge the product of the mind's activity. And in the 
same way, he combats hedonism by basing ethics entirely on 
spontaneous activity, The value of man's life depends 
solely on what he does, not on what happens to him. And 
the same notion forms the leading principle of the subordi- 
nate disciplines. In the philosophy of the State and of Law, 
the constitution and laws of ü state have value only when 
they are based upon the freedom and spontaneous activity 
of citizens who are regarded as the end. An autocratic form 
of government may, under certain circumstances, be very 
conducive to the peace and well-being of its subjects ; but 
it is as much inferior to a republican, or representative form 
of government as a machine is tu an organism. The same 
principle runs through the philosophy of Eeligion, Religion 
is believing in God and fulfilling his commands — the moral 
law — freely. Thus the church is nothing but the voluntary 
association, formed to fight against evil, of all the righteous 
and true believers. With the true church there is con- 
trasted the priestly church, which degrades the people into 
passive laity, for whom the priest makes the creed and per- 
forms divine service. Finally, in the pedagogical work» 
true education is distinguished from mere training by the 
fact that it has in view the self -activity and the freely acting 
good- will of the pupil. 
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LiTXKATüRR : Among the precritical writings, the Beobaektvngtn 
fiier das GeßÜii da Schalten und Erhabentn (1764) is of special impor. 
taace for Kant's ethical views, and contaios contributions for a moral 
characterologj. Aft«r hints o£ a change in his theory of morals in 
the DUstTlalion and the Krilik der reinen Vernunß, Kaut published tha 
Grundlegung ^rir Metaphyiik der Sitten (17S5), the first Efstematic 
eiposiüon of his ethical views. It contains preliminary sketches that 
were gubsequentty omitted, and, aboveall.the important notion of a 
kingdom of ends. The Kiilik der pracliichen Vernunß adda, in par- 
ticular, the moral theology, and the Krilik der Urteilikraß [Eng. 
IniM. by J. ri. Bernard, 18B2] coutrihut«» to the same subject. Tha 
systeiDatic esposition of the ethics, according to the principles laid 
down in theae writings, is contained in a work that belongs to bis 
old age, Anfangtgriinde der TugendUkre. In the Anthropology there 
iä much that concerns moral dieletics. Interesting fragments of 
p-arlier attempu at construction are contained in Ii«icke's Lot* Blätter. 
[J. G. Schurman, Kantian Ethict and Ihx EAics of Emlvtion, 1881 ; 
Noah Porter, KanC» Ethic» (Griggs Philos. Classics), 1886.] For the 
development of Kant's ethical views, cf. F. W. Förster, Der Enlmcke- 
lungtgang der Kanlitehen Elhik bit 1781 (18D3), and P. Menzer, in 
Vaihinger'aA"antofurfi>n,II.,pp.200 ff., III., pp. 41 Ef, Also, A. I legier, 
Die I'tt/chflogie in Kaiila Elhik (16D1); A. Creason, Ln morale de Kant 
(18B7). [T. K. Abbott's volume, entitled Kanl'i Theory of Elhia 
(1883), contains English translations of the Grundlegung zur Mela- 
pkynk der Siiien (Fundamental Principles of the Metapkysie of Moral*), 
the Kritik der pracl. Vernunft (Criliqut of Praclieal Reason), the gen- 
eral Introduction to the Melaphyiiehe Anfitngigrttndt der Siltenlehrt 
(Melaphysieal Principles of the Science of Morals), atid the preface anS 
Introduction to the MetnphyiiKcke Anfangsgründe der Tugendlehre 
igtical Principta of the Doctrine of Firfue).] 
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I. The General Chabacter of Kant's Mou 
Philosophy 

The character and position of moral philosophy in Kant's 
system is described by the name which he gives it, "meta- 
physic of morals." By means of this title, it is paralleled 
with the " metapliysic of nature." Like the latter, it is a 
system of pure rational laws, valid a priori, applying, not to 
the realm of nature, hut to tliat of freedom. But, on the 
other hand, the name implies a contrast with the " physics 
of morals." It is not to be a theoretical science of the origin, 
importance, and eftect of subjective and objective morality 
I in the life of human experience, hut a system of pure a 
', priori valid formula;, yj t^niit any relation to th« giiiilHTif» 
of life according to the teachings of exuerienc e. The pure 
concepts of the understanding are absolutely indifferent to 
any particular content of experience, but are valid a priori 
for every possible experience. And, in the same way, the 
moral law is completely unconcerned with life and particnlar 
circumstances. It is valid a priori for every rational being, 
quite irrespective of what the conditions of life may be. The 
concepts of the understanding do indeed require for their 
objective validity confirmation through experience ; for other- 
wise they are only empty thought-forms. But, for the moral 
l aw, i^ is not essential that it ahall be obeyed anywhere in , 
Oip. rP!|] ^ynrlij^ Th ilnfg pnt. jiptg rniine whatj \j^, ^'\\ wh°'- 
ou ght to b e, what abides, even it what is actual everywhere 
follows a different course. In truth, there is no way of 
demo nstrating that the moral law anywhere determines the 
I nature of the rei ^ l. Morality, as an act of freedom, can never 
I be found as a fact in the empirical world. The metaphysic 
of morals has nothing at all to do with actual occurrence^ 
with life and history as empirical fact«. These things belong 
to the " physics of morals." 



/ 




■ ITS GENERAL CHAEAOTBB 

Ä9 this point is of great importance in understandinß and 
estimating the value of Kant's moral pliilosophy, it will be 
well to consider it at somewhat greater length. 

One may give the title of " physics of morals " to the the- 
oretical consideration of morality as empirical facts of ordi- 
nary life. As an empirical living heing, man belongs to 
nature, and all theoretical knowledge of his character and 
development forma a part of natural science in its broader 
sense. That is as true of psychical anthropology, including 
the philosophy of history, as of physical. All these disciplines 
consider man purely as a natural product, just in the same 
way as the zoologist considers any other species of animal 
Investigation into the history of his development may show 
how the species man has differentiated itself into various 
races in adapting itself to different conditions of life in dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe. In the brief essays On the 
Varioiit Races of Mankind (1775), and Determination 0/ the 
Concept of a Race of Men (1785), Kant pointed out the way 
to this mode of treatment. If this procedure were ever able 
to show how mankind originally had evolved from an earlier 
form of life, Kant would have nothing to object. Then, too, 
Bociology and philosophy of history consider man as a social 
being. The former may show how in a common life certain 
uniform relations necessarily grow up, aud how these become, 
through the specific character of man, who differs from other 
gregarious animals in possessing higher intelligence and 
more strongly marked individuality, rational usages, con- 
sciously adopted and maintained, in distinction from the 
social instincts of animals. Again, it may go on to show 
how these usages assume different forms among different 
peoples, corresponding to the various conditions and ends of 
life, but how they everywhere have the tendency to promote 
life in the sense of preserving and raising the historical 
type. Finally, the philosophy of history may attempt to 
gain an insight into the unity of a)l the data presented by 
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empirical history, and to discover in them progress tow 
a 6iial purpose, perhaps the complete development of all the 
natural powers of humanity. In doing this it may represeiit 
the moral and legal usages as essential conditions of progress 
toward this goal. — All these would be purely theoretical 
sciences, investigating the unifonn connection of given facts 
according to the law of causality. 

And to the same sphere belong also disciplines like poli- 
tics or pedagogy that deal with the problems of some special 
department of life, and even those that profess to furnish 
guidance for life in general, like morality in the popular 
sense of the word. These are all technical disciplines that 
really belong, as far as content is concerned, to the theoret- 
ical sciences. They convert into a rule that which theory 
expresses as a law. Medicine is nothing but the sum of the 
applications of the knowledge that physical anthropology 
possesses. It may be connected with the latter as a mere 
corollary. In tike manner, the ordinary lawa of morality, 
as a set of practical or technical precepts, might be added or 
annexed to general anthropology, as "pragmatic" aotbio- 
pology. Kant has himself furnished an example of this in 
his Anthropology with a Pragmatic Purpose. All thia be- 
longs to the " physics of morals." 

Now, a " metaphysi" "f ninr*'" " is entirely difTereot from 
all this. It is not at all concerned with what happens, but 
only with that which should happen, whether it now is tak- 
ing place anywhere or not It sets up a law f nr thr rrtilin 
of Freedom, This is something that lies entirely outside 
the realm of nature, that is, outside of the re^l world in so 
far as the latter is known as an object. It lies in the ioij « 
telligible world. Since obedience to the moral law \n axi ^ 
intelligible act of free will, it does not belong at all to 
the observable facts of empirical reality. Real occurrencci, 
which are objects of knowledge, belong entirely to the phe- 
nomenal world, and are to be explained according to I 
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law of causality. The only thing tUat is evident aa a 
fact is the consciousness of the unconditional obligation of 
a law that commands categorically. The effects and pur- 
poses of the action do not enter at all into this conscious- 
ness. In like manner, it ia altogether free from inclinattODs 
and conditions of the possibility of the action. It_contains 
only the form of a universal law by means of which all 
action is to be determined. Now, tbia law ia the sole object 
of practical philosophy in the true sense, as opposed to prag- 
matic and technical disciplines that have wrongly assumed 
the name of practical, when really they are only offshoots of 
the theoretical sciences.^ 

Thus Kant'a practical philosophy, or the " metaphysic of y 
morals," is in principle completely divorced from empirical / 
reality, from the life of the individual, and from the histor- 
ical life of humanity. _It is not at home on the earth among 
men, but in the transcendental world of purely rational . iX 
beings. It is the natural law of the mundus inUlligHnlit.i'f^ 
The moral law is suspended over life merely aa a noim for 
passing judgments upon the will. It does not have its ^ 
origin in life, and from the very nature of the case no knowl- 1-^ 
edge of its effectiveness in life is possible. — It is another 
question whether Kant always remained true to this fun- 
damental conception in elaborating it in detaiL Probably 
auch a purely transcendent morality cannot al'iirays be car- 
ried through. So soon as we attempt to deal with concrete 
norms, over and above the mere demands of formal accord- 
ance with the law, the special empirically given content of 
life will necessarily claim recognition. "Thou shalt not 
lie," is not a rule for purely rational beings as such, but for 
those who communicate their thoughts by speech and other 
symbols. " Thou sbalt not mutilate, destroy, or defile thy 
body," is a rule only for those rational beings who have a 

o the CritiqMt of Judgmmt (VU., pp. 
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body with the organs in question. In a pure " metaphysie 
of morals " there should really be no mention of any of 
these things. Of course the content of auch a 'science' 
would he very scant, 

II. The Elaboration or trk Ststkm 

The system of the " metaphysics of morals " was long 

delayed, although Kant had intended, as early as 1785, to 

undertake at once its complete elaboration,' First there 
appeared as a prolegomenon the Fundamental Princifits 
(firundlegungy, which, according to the preface," was in- 
tended to represent the Crilique. Then followed still 
another " (7ri(ij7W " o/ Practical Reason, — in reality quite 
an unsuitable title, aa Kant himself recognized i the practical 
reason requires no critique. The theoretical reason, or 
the understanding, requires criticism because it has a ten- 
dency to over-step its limits. But the practical reason 
is not subject to any criticism, to a judicial sentence 
before any other court as to its claims. It ia itself the 
final court of appeal regarding all human affairs. Instead 
of a " Critique " we might have expected an " apology," 
or rather an " apotheosis " of the practical reason. But 
after the Critique of Pure Reason, it seemed to Kant that 
this doctrine, too, must have a critique as a prolögomenon. 
And when the critique was written, in this case also 
the doctrine was long in following. Not until 1797 did it 
appear, and then not asa "system," but under the apparently 
stereotyped titles. Metaphysical Principles of Doctriiu of 
Virtue, and Metaphysical Principles of Sight. It was 
not untQ the second edition (1798) that the two works 
received the common title, Metapkysie of Morals. These 
works exhibit Kant's tendency to undertake all sorts of 
preliminary discussions, which developed into a kind of di»- 



1 Cf. the letter to Sdiüti, of Sept. 13, 17B5. * IV., p. « 
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like to give a final exposition of the real questioa itself. 
They also show his ever-iiicreaaing tendency towards sche- 
matic uniformity in the construction of his system, the 
pernicious effects of which Adickes has traced through- 
out Kant's entire period of authorship in his acute inves- 
tigation, entitled Kant's Schematic Tendency as a Factor in 
the Construction of his Si/stem. To this latter tendency 
in particular is to he ascribed the fact that the working 
out of the system (the doctrinal part, as Kant says) is 
lacking, or remains in the form of " Critiques." The elab- 
oration of the Criliqiit of Pure Reason had left such deep 
traces on Kant's mind that his thought always fell again 
into this groove. This is the limitation of the human 
understanding that we so often meet with. If one has 
once happily solved a problem by means of a certain 
method, one tries to solve all the problems of the world 
in the same way. 

The Critique of Practical Reason, which therefore re- 
mained the chief work on moral philosophy, follows the 
Critique of Pare Reason step by step, not only in its intrin- 
sic method, as the Fu.ndamenial Principles does, but also in 
its external divisions. We have the same statement of the 
problem regarding the possibility of synthetic judgments 
a priori; the same divisions into a Doctrine of Elements 
and a Doctrine of Method, into Analytic and Dialectic, with 
a table of categories and antinomies. If the schema was 
not adapted to the epistemolngical investigation, it is 
here still more ill-fitting. Kant's thought had become 
enslaved by the schema : it looks more at the fixed form 
of the system than at the facts. He is not troubled by 
the fact that bis ideas suffer from this fixed arrangement, 
that necessary investigations are lacking, and empty, formal 
notions find place. He rejoices in the thorough-going 
analogy, and finds in this an important confirmation of 
the truth of bis system. In what follows, I propose to 
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treat merely the fundamental conceptions, without follow- 
ing in detail the schematic execution. 

(1) The Form of Morality 

The form of morality is determined by the essential 
character of the critical philosophy, formal rationalism. 
This element comes out so clearly just at this point that 
no one can mistake it and find the main purpose is some- 
thing else, e. g., in phenomenalism or the determination 
of limits. The undertaking is to show that the ^practical 
reason, like the theoretical, is a priori legislaU^. Moral 
philosophy, as metaphysics in the Critique of Pure Beason, 
is traced back to a transcendental logic : the moral law 
is a purely logical law of action. 

The point of departure for the investigation is here, aa in 
his theoretical work, the division of human nature into two 
sides, sensibiUty and reason, which are related to each other 
as matter and form. In the Critique of Pure Jteason, wo 
have the understanding as spontaneity opposed to sensibil- 
ity as the receptivity for impressions. It is thq fnnr|ign 
of the understanding to bring the manifold QJt_&eilpadon 
to a unity subject to laws. In the Critiqv* of Praclicai 
Reason, sensibility has the form of a plurality of impulses 
that by means of objects are stimulated into a variety of 
desires. Impulses aim at satisfaction. The satisfaction 
> / of all the impulses, posited as the common goal of Bensi- 
bility, is called kappin^ss. Also here we have reason as 
the formal principle opposed to sensibility. As in the 
theoretical sphere reason is the origin of the laws of nature, 
80 here it assigns a law to the realm of voluntary action. 
This is the moral law. The moral laws correspond_in^tha 
sphere of the will to the pure concepts of the understanding 
in the realm of intellect. Like the latter they poasess uni- 
versality and necessity, and in a twofold sense. That is, 
they are valid for all rational beings, and they admit of absD- 
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iut^lj'-au exceplioDs. Here as in tho theoretical field their 
a priori cliaracter is established by means of these niarlcB. 

Of course the difference that we already described, that 
in the theoretical field the universality refers to what la, 
and in the practical to what ought to be, shows itself 
here. Natural phenomena correspond without exception 
to natural laws; but, on the contrary, action ia not inva- 
riably controlled by the moral law. It should be so 
controlled, but it is not. But that the universality of 
obligation is not merely an empty and arbitrary demand, 
perhaps on the part of the moral philosophers, but rests 
upon a real law of reason, is shown by the fact that all 
men know and recognize it, if not in act, at least in pass- ' 
ing moral judgments. In estimating the worth of our own 
actions and those of others, there is always presupposed 
an underlying standard. This is the moral law, and just" 
in this way is its universal validity recognized. 

It is noteworthy, as a further parallel, that the charac- 
teristic position of man, both in a theoretical and practical 
regard, rests upon this union of sensibility and reason. The 
nature of human knowledge is determined by the fact that 
there must enter into it both perception and understanding. 
. understanding without sensibility is a description of the 
divine intelligence, while sensibility without understand- 
ing ia the condition of the brutes. In like manner, the 
human will is characterized by the fact that reason and 
sensibihty are always united in action, the former deter- 
mining the form of tlie will, and the latter furnishing the 
object of desire. Reason without sensibility characterizes 
the divine will, whose nature is expressed in the moral law, 
which alone determines ita activity. Sensible impulses 
without reason result in the animal will, made up of lawless 
and accidental desires, subject to the natural course of events. 

Now, just on this point rests the characteristic nature of 
llity, which ia action out of respect /or a late. Among 
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beings above and below the human race there is no obligation 
and no morality, but only the act of will. The divine will 
corresponds completely with the divine reason : it is ho!y, 
not rooral. The will of the lower animal is made up of 
passive excitations of impulse : it docs not act, but is passive 
as a part of nature, and consequently is entirely without 
mora! quality. In the case of man, morality restsuDon the. 
control of the sense imp ulses by the reaso n. Through th s 
fact that man as a rational bein p ; prescribes a law to himse lf 
as a sensible beiug, obligation first arises. Here we have 
a volition tiiat contams a moment oi negation, — even of 
contradiction. 

The point of departure and the basis for moral philosophy 
are found in the analysis of the moral consciousness. This 
reveals just that consciousness of the oppos ition of duty and 
inclination, the consciousness of ohligatiuy, as the original 
phenomenon in the field of morality in geDcral. The inter- 
pretation of these facta is the first problem of moral philos- 
■ ophy. Kant solves it, as we have indicated, by tracing it 
back to the opposition of reason and sensibility. The in- 
clin ations are all derived iiitimn t^ly frnm ncmm i|]^pn)iy, 
while the consciousness of finty prnt^pprls fr^m rRflf"^, ^ '\\ 
evident from the fact that obligation iiresuj-posea a nnippir««!- 
law as norm^ Every system of moral philosophy that does 
not recognize the absolute nature of this opposition, that 
attempts, like eudaemonism, to explain obligation by some in- 
direct derivation from the inclinations, destroys, according to 
Kant, the very essence of morality. For this reason he 
constantly treats eudamoniam not only as a false theory, 
but as a moral perversity. He sympathizes, howerer, with 
the morality of the common man, who finds as uncondition- 
ally given in his conscience the opposition of duty and 
inclination. ' One can at once say that Kant's system of 
morality is the restoration of the common morality of con- 
science with its absolute imperative, as opposed to philo- 
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sophical theories of morality, which all undertake some 
esplanatioQ of that imperative. " 

The second point that results from an analysis of the 
moral consciousness is the fundamental form of moral judg- 
ments of value. A will is morally good when it is deter- 
mined _so!eli__b^ilijJ^ or the moral law. In so far as 
the will is determined by inclinations, whether these are 
bodily or mental, koarse or refined, its actions can have no 
moral value. Thej may in such cases correspond with the 
muT&l law. But legality is not morality. The latter r 
solely upon the form of the determination of the will^ 
only when duty is dine out of respect for the law, witKout 
any reference to thelresulta of the act for the inclinations, 
that we have the habit of will that alone possesses moral 
value. The ordinary leason always makes these distinctions 
with complete certainM"- It. distinguishes what is morally 
good from what is useful and agreeable, and also from what 
is merely in accordance With law and duty. 

The content of the general moral consciousness may c 
sequently be expressed as follows, in the form of a demand : 
Let the moral law Ije the sole determining groupd^ thy will.» 
It has the form of a catcgwtcal imperatii:©^ ThQii_ahalt-dol "u. 

W-l^a^. r.hR Uw prPBPrihf^n, lill^pn;tit'"'"'"yi ™b-itjvAT fnnBO-V u 

quences may res ult Impulses that seek happiness, and the 1 \ 
iUctates of prudence speak in hypothetical imperatives: IE \ 
you would obtain this or that, if you wish to consult your j 
advantage, you must do this or that, or leave them undone. I 
You must not be intemperate if you would not injure your I 
health or your good name, and so act contrary to your hap- 
piness. The pure practical reason may command the same 
Line of action. But by means of its form as unconditional 
imperative it can unmistakably be distinguished from all 
sach prudential rules. Even it no injury could ever result 
to one from lying, or from a dishonorable act, the imperativa 
) its force. This is the mandate of the reason, thq 
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expression of its nature. Universality and necessity, not 
comparative and conditional, but absolute and unconditional, 
constitute the essence of all rationality.'-. 

For this very reason, universality is the touchstone 
through which the rational origin of the will's motives may 
be infallibly recogni2ed. If the maxim of the will cannot be 
represented as a universal law, it is not derived from reason, 
but from sensibility, and the resulting act is without moral 
value, or non-moral. One may accordingly express the 
categorical imperative also in the formula: Act so that thv 

axim may be capable of becüming_the^ universal natural 
law of all rational Beings. Tf fT^fmin JLa- vpry nature 
in^pfl blC of 11113 extension, then it proceeds from the arbi- 
trariness of "ieng ibilit^ , uu tV-«&t fro m r c a g o a.-'TÖr example, 
tKe~ qTia! Jl i cm- may arine w h et h er i t is riglit for me to tell a 
lie to rescue myself or some one else from a difficulty. The 
maxim of the decision of the will might be : If by a lie or 
by a promise that I do not intend to keep I can obtain an 
advantage that is greater than any disadvantage for myself 
or others that may result, then I regard it as allowable, and 
will act accordingly. Now attempt to represent this maxim 
as a universal natural law of willing and acting. One sees 
at once that it is impossible: it would destroy itself. If 
every one constantly acted in accordance with this maxim, 
no one would ever believe the statements or promises of 
another, and accordingly there would be an end Ap state- 
ments and promises themselves. Lies and dishonesty are 
self-contradictory : they are possible only on tlie condition 
that they do not become universal natural laws of speech 
and conduct. The liar and deceiver wills at the same time 
that there shall not be lying and deceit; for he does not 
wish others to deceive him. T l ia reason i n him, therefo re. 
is o£posejLtp the se nsible naturer wWh reg ards merely it« 
momentary advantag e. 

And just in this fact lies the real ground for rejecting sucb 
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a conditioE. Keason and Bensibility are related as higher 
and lower. If one lies, he follows the lower faculty of 
desire ; he permits the animal in him to rule, following hia 
desires and fears. He diVnrpij.? lijmrrlf frnm hin rhnmrtrr 
as a rational being and renou nces his humanity, yb fl worth 
of man rests on the fact that reason rules in his life n nrM« 
not BuUjrdmate^to the unpiHses of sense. In virtue of his I 
reason, man belongs to a higher order of things, an intelli- / 
gible and divine world. As a sensible being he is a product I 
of nature. How shameful and degrading it would be to sub- I 
ject his divine part to the animal nature, to renounce his I 
citizenship in the kingdom of rational beings, and content I 
himself with merely an animal existence. It is an absolute \ 
inversion of things to subject the reason, which from its very 1 
nature is its own absolute purpose, to the sensibility that it I 
is naturally intended to serve. Justice {SiKatotrvpr]), to use 
Plato's phraseology to express Kant's thought, consists for, 
man in every part of bis soul performing its proper function.' 
It is necessary that reason, the part that is divine in nature; 
and in origin, shall rule, and that the will shall obey its 
commands and make them the law of its action, and that 
the system of sensory and animal impulses shall provide 
for the preservation of the bodily life in strict subjection 
reason, and without causing the mind disq^uiet and 
^nrbance. 

We here touch upon the deepest side of the KBntian 
leory of morals, where it passes over at once into religious 
feeling. To this we shall return immediately. But 6rst I 
wish to consider another of the fundamental notions of the 
system, that of freedom. 

Freedom is the postulate of morality as something inter- I 
nally consistent. A being without freedom, a being whose 
activities are determined by causes either outside him 
him, is never the subject of a moral judgment. And it 
makes no difference whether this causality is mechanical or 
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mediated through ideas. An automaton spiriluale is Dot 
less au automaton than a bodily one. Freedom therefon 
signiSes absolute spontaneity, the ability to act uncondition- 
ally, and not aa determined by causes. The possibility of 
this notion was shown in the Critique 0/ Pure Beaam. 
Theie it was proved that empirical causality is valid in the 
world of phenomena, not in the intelligible world. It is 
therefore thinkable that the same being stands under the 
law of causality as a member of the phenomenal world, bat 
as a notimenon, possesses causality according to the concept 
of freedom. This notion, which remains problematical 
from the speculative standpoint, is rendered certain by 
means of the practical reason. The moral law commands 
unconditionally. Its fulfilment must therefore be possible. 
In other words, there ipuat be a will that is not determined 
by sense solicitation, but that determines itsel£ merely 
through the idea of the law. That is a free wilL Freedom, 
or the capacity to make the moral law the absolute ground 
of determination of the will, without regard to all the 
solicitations of inclination or to the inSuence of fixed 
habits, education, natural disposition and temperament, la 
directly posited in the recognition of the moral law itselL 
Although the understanding may not be able to explsin it, 
the absolute validity of the notion is not less certain. -Thoa 
I canst, for thou ougbtst — common-sense recognizes at once 
the necessity of the connection. 

With the concept of freedom that of autonomy is- closely 
connected. The moral is not a law imposed by s oma ex- 
ternal authority, but the essential expression of reason itself. 
Thetheologicai tneory ot morality, that derives the law 
from the arbitrary will of Go<1. and finds its sanction tn the 
power of the Almighty to punish and reward, is refuted by 
the notion of autonomy. There is no being except I myself 
that can say "thou shall," to me. Another will cau say 
" thou must," but that b a hypothetical imperative that always 
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external sanction — if you would avoid or o 
this or that. That is heteronomy, and a will that is deter- jt 
mined in this way never haa any moral value. It ia true 
the moral law la God's will ; bijX ^od's will an djthe will of 
the rational betiig harmonize spontaneously, aa being both 
expressions of t he närur e~öf"^aSo5~il3gIT] It is not binding 
"as~^" arbitrarily imposed command that might even have 
been different. 

And now I return to the point already mentioned: the 
moral law is the law or natural order of the intelligible 
world! The intelligible world is the kingdom of rational 
beings, of which God is the sovereign. In this world every 
rational being has full citizen rights and is a constituent 
member, furnishing from his own will the law that here 
obtains. In Rousseau's republic every citizen is subject 
and yields obedience only to laws that he assents to as a 
[«rt of the legislative body. In the republic of spirits a 
similar autonomy prevails. There, no one is determined by 
means o{ causes external to himself, as takes place io nature 
where exttmal conditioning is the rule, but there is nothing 
except free self-determination, which is at the same time in 
harmonious agreement with the reason of others. 

In this way the moral law receives at Eant'a haads a 
metaphysical and cos mica] character. It is the natural 
order of what is actually real, of the intfilUgible world, while 
the law of causality is merely the natural order of the 
phenomenal world. It ia for this reason that he so earnestly 
tries to show thot the mora] law is not merely the law for 
all men, but for all rational beings in general. It is a law of 
transcendent import, the most intimate law of the universe 
itself. In so far as man realizes this law in his life, he 
belongs directly to a different order of things from that of 
nature. During the earthly life this relation is concealed. 
Our faculty of ideas is limited by sensibility, and can con- 
ceive oaly what takes place in space and time. It cannot 
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conceive freedom and eternity. Nevertheless, as moral 
beinga, we are immediately certain that we are not merely 
natural beings belonging to the phenomenal world, but that 
as rational beings we belong to a truly real, a spiritiml and 
divine universe, I3 the earthly and temporal life merely 
one phase of our existence? If so we may suppose that 
when we put off the body we shall be free from the obscuring 
of consciousness by sensibility, and that the mind will then 
completely and with full consciousness recognize itaelf as a 
member of that real world, which it already knows througli 
action and faith, though not through sight. Eternal Ufa 
would be life as a purely rational being, without the trouble 
and limitation of the life of sense. 

It is Kant'a Platonism that is here evident as the funda- 
mental form of his ontology. The Criti(]ue of Part Beaton 
and the Critique of Practical Reason unite tor the purpose 
ot establishing an ethical and religious view of the world on 
the basis of objective idealism, — a mode of thought that in 
its essential features is older than the critical philosophy. 
AVe found it already in the Dreams of a Gkoat-Seer as the 
serious background to the humorous representation of 
Swedenborgianism. Criticism, looked at as a whole, 
appears even from the beginning as the new method 
establishing a Platonic system of metaphysics. 

These are the fundamental concepts of Kant's moral 
philosophy. They form, as we have already said, the most 
complete contrast to the empirical and eudiemonistic point 
of view. This latter appeared to Kant not merely false and 
superficial, but also perverse and profane. It reduces 
\ morality to self-love. Enlightened self-interest demands 
virtuous conduct, though in moderation, and as a means 
which best conduces to happiness. It makes reason sub- 
servient to the sensuous desires, and denies the possibility 
of a disinterested action, and thereby of any genuine manilitj 
whatever. In so far as it has any influence on ectiOB,^ 
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poisons morality at the root Moreover, it is nothing but 
weak sophistry that "can exist only ia the confusing 
speculations of schools which are hold enough to close their 
ears against the heavenly voice (of reason) in order to 
maintain a theory which does not cost much racking of , 
the brain." The ordinary man of unsophisticated under- 
standing, with the " wise simplicity " of Kousseau, dismisses 
at once these shallow arguments. He holds fast to the 
clear distinction between actions performed from a sense 
of duty and from inclination, and maintains its absolute ' 
significance for moral judgments of value. 

Kot only euchemonism, the morality of enlightened self- 
interest, but the morality of feeling is abhorrent to Kant. 
He especially condemns the sentimental and rhetorical form 
that seeks to furnish moral stimulus by dressing up moral 
heroes, and by representations of actions that lie beyond the 
limits of duty. The morality of reason alone, with its fixed 
principles, affords a permanent basis for the moral wilL 
The sentimental procedure produces merely momentary 
emotions that soon evaporate, and in doing so render the 
lieart dry and dead. 

It is worthy of note that also in these points the critical 
losophy represents a. reaction against Kant's past The 
tiaga of the si.xties show everywhere traces of the mode 
of thought that he now so decidedly rejects — the euda3- 
monistio morality of perfection,' and the English ethics of 
feeling. And also iu this field the change dates from the 
revolution of 1769. In 17¥ö (in the announcement of his 
lectures),' he spoke of Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Hume as 
bis predecessors whom he followed in investigations in the 
field of moral philosophy. But, in a remark in the Disserta- 
tion of 1770 ^ he dismisses Shaftesbury and his followers 
with contempt Pure reason alone is to be considered, Aa 
contrasted with it all empirical principles are "impure." 

^.U.,p. 307. 'U^p, 819. *S8. 
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(2) The Material of The Wül 
Up to this point Kant's thought is on the whole simple 
and clear. The difficulties and vacillations hegin with the 
I problem of finding an object and end of action for the will 
that is only formally determined. Two ends are possible, 
happiness and perfection. The adoption of the one or the 
other of these constitutes the difference between thesysteou 
of moral philosophy to which one can apply the names 
Hedonism and Energism. 

The former finds the ultimate end in pleasure, the latter 
in complete development of character and activity. Even 
Kant takes account of these two ends. He hesitated long, 
however, in deciding regarding their relation to morality 
proper, even after the critical point of view had been dis- 
covered. I shall deal first with happiness and its relation 
to morality. 

The analogy of the practical with the theoretical seems 
to demand that the matter of the will should be furnished 
by sensibility. The impulses of sense all aim at satisfaction ; 
in the last resort they may together be said to seek happi- 
ness. This accordingly would be the goal of natural volition 
and action. The moral law, according to the same analogy, 
would have to be represented as a condition of the possi- 
bility of this end, perhaps because it would harmonize the 
various desires and bring unity into the actions of the 
many persons whose actions have influence on one another's 
A happiness. From this standpofct, happiness would be the 
'effect, but not the motive of the will. This is determined 
a priori by reason, not a posteriori by the results to be 
expected, just as the pure concepts find their application 
and illustration in experience, although they do not originate 
in experience, but are necessary to its possibility. • 

' FulICi, Kantt Vorlaaiigen übrr Mtlaphgsik, 
happinem consUts in the ptacticsl >gre«iiieiiC oE 
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Another mode of establishing a necessary relation between 
vittne and happiness is by making the consciousness of 
virtue the source of happiness. This was the position of 
the Stoics, for whom the wise man as such is happy, what- 
ever his external conditions of life. Internal happiness 
(evSatfiovia) is not dependent upon external fortune (£imjj({a), 
but is derived entirely from the individual's own will and 
the consciousness of his personal power and woitb. Spinoza 
is a representative of the same standpoint. 

This combination, too, is not unknown to Eant, A long and 
interesting sketch, published by Reicke in the Loose Leaves} 
contains, among other things, the following thoughts;^ "The 
material of happiness is sensible, but the form is intellectual. 
Now, this is not possible except as freedom under a priori 
laws of its agreement with itself, and this not to make hap- 
piness actual, but to render its idea possible. For happiness 
consists just in well-being in so far as this is not exter- 
nally accidental, or even empirically dependent, but as based 
upon our volition. This must be active, and not dependent 
upon the determination of nature. ... It is true that 
virtue has the advantage that it carries with it the greateet 
happiness in the use of natural endowments. But its higher 
value does not consist in the fact that it serves as it were aa 
a means. Its real value consists in the fact that it is we 
who creatively produce it, irrespective of its empirical con- 
ditions, which can furnish only particular rules of life, and 

it it brings with it self-sufficiency. . , , There is a cer- 
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imJ InppiiirM. Whea we act in each a «af tbaC tbere wonlrl rasolt, if 
,'oiie Kcted in the same way, the greatest aiuuuDt uf bnppineoi, then oor 
'^oadtti^tba« rendered lu worthy of bkppinew. — Good condact b tbo coadi- 
tioD of DDiTenal hftppineu." 
1 I., pp. 9 ff. 

♦ Furitetaod Hoffding ( JrcAjo / Gael,, dtr PkOo... VH . p. 461. V»f- 
hin^r'a Kanltluilien. U.. pp. II S.) place this aketrh. perhape ri);hlly. io (he 
■cTentlpi. Reicke. From exlenat evidente, is inclined to fin the dale in the 
tighliea. Even thia dues not appear to me imponible. It ii oqIt certain that 
it ia to be placed beroto the ISnmdlfguitg. 
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taiQ stock of contentment necessary and indispensable, ami i 
without which no happiness is possible; what is over and l 
above this is non-essential. This is self-sufficiency, — as it I 
were, appe.rceptio j'ucunda primitiva." • 

This in essence was the Stoic solution of the relation be- 
tween virtue and happiness. Kant found it nearer home in 
Shaftesbury and Pope. It is at bottom the view of Aristotle 
and Plato. Not pleasure, but virtue, is the highest good and 
final purpose. Or the exercise of the specifically human 
powers and capacities is what gives an absolute meaning and 
value to life. Since, however, the possession of this good b 
directly connected with the consciousness of one 's own worth, 
one can say : Virtue insures at the same time happiness. 
But this name does not, of course, imply the satisfaction of 
all the desires of sense, but just the consciousness of pos- 
sessing that which alone has absolute worth. 

In the later expositions these positions are abandoned./ I 
In the F^mdamental Principles the notion of happiness plays | 
no part whatever. The concept of a kingdom of ends is I 



' I add a faw more eencences : " HappiaeiB is not really the gtemMct nin 
□f eDJoj'meDt, but pleasure arising from the roDsciciUBDeu of one's own abiütj 
to be coDtented, — at least this is the ease at ial and formal condition of happj- 
nea, though still other material conditio»» are oecesiar;." — " Monlitj (ai 
freedom under uuiversal laws) readers happiness as such possible. Thoagh it 
does not depend upon it as its purpoae. it is the original form of bappineM. 
which, when one possesses, one can dispense entiretj with pleasur««. and bear 
maof evils of life without anj loss of contentment, — indeed eveo with a 
heightening of it." — " Morality is the idea of freedom as a pnociple of tiap- 
pinesB (a regulatiTe principle of happiness a priori). Accordinglf, the laws 
of freedom must coutain a priori the formal coaditions of our own bapiünoa 
without any direct reference to it." — "Freedom is in itself a power indepen- 
dent of empirical grounds for acting or refraining to acL — I am free, but 
onlj from the compelling forces of sense, not also from the limiting laws of 
reaaon, — That ' freedom of indifference' bj means oE which 1 can will what 
is coutrarj to mj will, aad which allows me no certain ginond for conntiagoo 
mjself, would necessarilj be in the highest dogrea unsatisfactory to me. It 
is essential, then, Co recognise as a priori necesxary a law according lo which 
freedom maj be limited to coaditions that render tho will self-consistent. Te 
this law I can bring no objection, for it alone can establish, accoriUng to 
priociplea. (be pnctical unity of the wilE." 
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I introduced, but even this finds no further extension and 
application. The format determination of the will by the 
law is here the only dominating conception. On this de- 
pends the worth of man. As a rational being, he belonga 
to the higher order of things. In the second half (Dialectic) 
of the Critique of Practical Beascm, on the other hand, 
after the first part has repeated the formal determinations 
of the Fundamental PrincipUt. pleasure appears prominently 
as a necessary element of practical philosophy. It is here 
combined with virtue (as the worthiness of happiness) into 
the concept of the highest good, and in this form serves as 
basis ormoving principle of moral theology. The " postulates " 
— God and immortality, together with the complete adjust- 
ment of happiness and worthiness — are founded on this 
notion. In the end, all natural connection between virtue 
and happiness is rejected. Kant now emphatically denies 
the view of the ancient philosophers that there is any nat- 
ural connection between the two. For him the connection 
is now "synthetic," not "analytic." Entirely reprehensible 
is th^ position of the Epicureans that makes virtue an 
external means to happiness. But the Stoic view is also 
untenable, that the consciousness of virtue is itself at once 
happiness. Obedience to the law, he explains here, is mo- 
tived by "reverence," — a feeling that has absolutely no 
kinship with the pathological feeling of pleasure. The truth 
is rather that man, as a sensible being, feels oppressed by the 
moral law which restrains his self-love and lowers his self- 
conceit by the demand for obedience that it makes. Obe- 
dience to the law also brings with it, indeed, a feeling of 
exaltation and self-respect, but neither have these the char- 
acter of pleasure. " Contentment " (^Sdhszufnedtnheit') 
really signifies only a negative pleasure in its existence.^ 

Nevertheless, happiness is an essential object of the 
ratiooal will Virtue is indeed the highest good Qonvm 
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supremum) ; but it is not therefore the complete and per- 
fected good {bonum consummatum), as an object of tlesire for 
finite, rational beings. For that purpose happiness is ao 
essential condition. And this is true not only from the par- 
tial standpoint of the man who makes himself his own end. 
but even in the judgment ot impiirtial reason, which regards 
happiness in general as itself an end in the universe. For 
to desire happiness, and also to be worthy of it, and yet not 
to share in it, is a condition of things that cannot at all 
accord with the perfect volition of a rational being.* Since, 
now, the connection of tlie two elements is not analytic, 
" in accordance with the rule of identity," but synthetic, the 

r question how the highest good ia practically possible requiies 

1 a transcendental solution. 

The key to this transcendental solution is again naturally 
found in the distinction between the sensible and the intel- 
ligible world. In the sense-world, happiness ia not propor- 
tionate to worthiness, and so the adjustment is postponed to 
the future life. The practical reason ensures the possibility 
of the highest good by means of the two postulates, jgmmc- 
tality of the soul and the existence of God. Immortality, or 
rather life beyond the grave, makes possible an indefinitely 
prolonged advance towards moral perfection, consequently 
towards worthiness for happiness. The existence of God, as 
an all-powerful and holy will, and at the same time the 
author of nature, guarantees the second element of the high- 
est good, happiness in proportion to wortliiness. Further, 
since to bring the highest good into existence through free 
volition is a requirement that is a priori necessary, the poe- 
aibility of doing this must be a necessary postulate of prac- 
tical reasou. Or, in other words, the truth of the existence 
of God and of the life beyond the grave is apprehended by « 
necessary act of rational faith. It is not the object ot theo- 
retical knowledge. For this, perception would be necessftiy, 
I V^p. 116. 
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and this is impoa3it)le tor ua who are limited to aense per- 
ception in space and time. Moreover, it is not the object of 
a command, imposed either internally or externally ; for that 
is impossible. But it is guaranteed by an ineictinguialiable 
conviction that is posited along with my rational nature 
itself. The rightly constituted person can say : " I will 
God's existence, and that my existence in this world shall 
include, over and above the life of nature, membership in 
an intelligible world. Finally, I will my own immortality. 
I hold fast to these beliefs, and do not allow them to 1 
taken from me. This is the single case where it is inevi- 
table that my interest should determine my judgment, since 
I am not permitted to renounce, any of its demands." 

Moral theology is thus based on the lack of natural con^^»» 
nection between virtue and happiness. The desire of the | 
human will, which is unable to unit« in this world the two 
indispensable elements, morality and happiness, by means 
of necessary concepts, becomes an imperative demand to 
pass to the region of the intelligible for what is necessary to 
complete our theory. Without God and immortality, without 
a transcendental world-order, the realization of the highest J 
good, which is enjoined by the moral law, would not b4 f 
possible. 

In the form in which these thoughts are presented in the 
Critique of Practical Reason, there are many sides open to 
criticism. It reminds one somewhat too much of the policp 
argument for God's existence : if one does not receive reward 
or punishment here, he will find it laid up for him in the 
next world. And Schopenhauer's gibe is not entirely un- 
justified, that Kant's virtue, which at first bore itself so 
bravely towards happiness, afterwards holds out its hand to 
receive a Up. Even formally the combination of the two 
factors is open to criticism. Happiness for Kant is the sat- 
isfaction of the inclinations of sense. Now, are there stiU in- 
clinations of this kind in the other world t We are supposed 
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to be in an intelligible world where sensibility is eaunlj 
lacking. And how does the matter stand with regard t« the 
infinite progress towards moral perfection ? In the other 
world is there still time in which change and progress can 
take place? And how is moral progress itself possible for 
a being without sensibility ? The Twumeium is " a purely 
rational being," " an intelligible charai;ter." In what, tlien, 
can its progress consist ? It appears as if Kant would have 
to postulate indefinite continuance in time in the form of 
sensible existence in order to render progress and compen- 
sation possible. It would be necessary for him to adopt 
something like the East Indian notion of rebirth and trans- 
migration of souls. 

Nevertheless, if one disregards the somewhat wooden form 
of exposition, and holds fast what is essential iu Kant's 
thought, one will estimate the doctrine differently. We 
may say that Kant here really touches upon a strong, if not 
the strongest, motive of religious faith. The unsatisfactory 
nature of the present world, the conflict of the natural order 
of events with the irrelinquishable demands of the spirit, is 
the strongest motive to transcend the visible order and to 
seek an invisible oue. The fact that in the natural course 
of events, as observation shows, the good and great are often 
oppressed and perish, while the vulgar and the wicked 
triumph, is the goad that drives us to deny the absolute 
reality of nature. It is and remains the Gnal and indestruct- 
ible axiom of the will that reality cannot be absolutely 
indifferent to good and evil. If, then, nature is indifferent, 
it cannot be the true reality. Then only behind or above 
nature, as mere phenomenon, can the true world be discovered, 
and in it the good is absolutely real; i. «., in God who is the 
absolutely real and the absolutely good. It was Plato who first 
united the notions of the absolutely real and the absolutely 
good in the concept of God. And since that time philosophy 
has never abandoned this thoi^ht, and it is this that constj- 
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*tnte3 the essential eleraeut in Kant'a thought, Tliis point 
of view would have been attainable without using happiness 
as the vehicle of the postulate, Kant really does happiness 
too much honor in making it, or the lack of correspondence 
between it and virtue in the empirical world, the coping- 
stone of his entire system. If he had set out from the notion 
of a kingdom of ends, his road would have been shorter 
and smoother. He who wills the kingdom of ends believes 
in the possibility of its realization. He who lives for the 
kingdom of God, and is ready to die for it, believes in God, 

At this point we return to the second definition of the _. 
object of volition — perfecti on as the end of the wil). i If Kant , 
had given, as he intended, an exposition of his system about 
the middle of the eighties, this notion might perhaps have 
played an important rGle. As it is, it occupies an unimpor- 
tant place in the Metaphysical PrhtcipUs of the Dottrinf. of 
Virtue, as an end of the will that is necessary Id addition 
to happiness. As the two ends which duty prescribes, 
although they must not be motives of wiH, Kant here names 
our own perfection, and the happiness of others. Under the 
head of our own perfection, the cultivation of all our powers 
and talents, bodily, mental, and moral, is enjoined. To pro- 
mote these with all our strength is a duty. On the other 
hand, it is never one's duty to promote one's own happiness, 
" since every one inevitably does that spontaneously. " Never- 
theless, it may even become a duty to promote one's own 
happiness as a means, although not as an end, since disap- 
pointment, pains, and want furnish great temptations to 
transgression of duty. On the other hand, it is not a duty 
to promote the perfection of others — that is their own busi- 
ness — but to work for their happiness. In doing this, one 
performs a grateful service if one simply makes concessions 
to their inclinations, but undertakes a thankless task if one 
regards their real advantage, although they themselves do 
not recognize it as such. 
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Here, just as little as in the Critique of Practical J 
is any attempt made to unite in an oi^anic vray the " neces- 
sary purposes " and the formal law. In the former work, 
happiness, both for ourselves and others, is without any 
mediation declared to be a necessary object of desire for the 
practical reason. Here Kant takes the same position with 
to perfection. H Kant had not been so hardened id 
formal rationalism, if he had not so blindly maintained in 
the sphere of the will the absolute separation of form and 
matter that in the Critique of Pure Reason determined the 
form of his critical philosophy, if he had been able for a 
moment to lay aside the axiom that the good will is that which 
is determined solely by the form of the law, and that all de- 
termination of the will by the matter of volition proceeds from 
sensibility and renders it "impure," he would necessarily 
have arrived at a different system of ideas from the concept 
of perfection as the end of the will. He would have seen 
that man as a rational being aims at the establishment and 
enlargement of a kingdom of reason, of a kingdom of 
humanity, of a kingdom of God upon the earth. The moral 
law is the natural law of this kingdom in the sense that its 
enlargement depends upon obedience to the law. Trans- 
gression against the law, on the other hand, has, as a natural 
effect, disorder and destruction. 

This line of thought is not entirely foreign to Kant. He 
employed it in the concept of " end in itself," which he 
ascribed to rational beings as a distinguishing characteristic, 
in the related notion of a " kingdom of ends " or a " king- 
dom of God " in contrast with the kingdom of nature, as he 
speaks of it in the Critique of Piire Reason in Leibniz's 
phrase. The notion is also the foundation of his philosophy 
of history (in the Idea of a Universal History). It recurs 
in the Fundamental Principles in the following passage: 
" The kingdom of ends would actually come into existence 
by means of maxims whose rule the categorical imperative 





prescribes to all rational beings if these maxims were 
universally followed."' But it is not employed seriously. 
The horror of rendering the determiDation of the will 
" impure " by any matter of volition prevented Kant from 
following up this thought. In the Criliqiu of I'racticiU I 
Reason it no longer played any part Here nothing but 
formalism prevails. This work begins at once with the 
pTOpositioDS : ^ " All practical principles which presuppose 
an object (matter) of the faculty of desire as the ground 
of determination of the will are empirical and can fur- 
nish no practical laws," " All material practical principles 
are as such of one and the same kind, aud come under the 
general principle of self-love or personal happiness." With 
these " propositions " the notion of purpose is a priori de- 
barred from entrance into the practical philosophy, at least 
from any influence on its main problem. At a later point, 
in the Dialectic, we have not the concept of " perfection " or ' 
of a '■ kingdom of rational beings." but that of happiness 
suddenly reapiieariug from some unknown quarter, and pre- 
senting itself, after liaving been previously rejected as derived 
from sensibility, as an a priori necessary element of the 
complete good, and one that reason has to recognize in ad- 
dition to virtue. 

One must say that anything so internally inconsistent as 
the Critique of Practical Reason, with its two parts, the 
Analytic and the Dialectic, with the form and the matter , 
of the will, the law and happiness, is perhaps not to be met / 
with again in the history of philosophical thought. Kant,/ 
however, is so certain of his a priori procedure that he un- 
hesitatingly rejects, as forming a single massa perditionis, 
all previous forms of moral philosophy, Epicurus and the 
, Shaftesbury, Wolff, and Crusius, since they all have 
1 with material grounds of determination. The crit- 

' IV.. p- S86. » SS a. 3- 
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ical metaphysic of morals is the first and only true syat^m 
ot moral philosophy. 

If Kant had taken the concept of a kiDgdom cf enda as 
his starting-point, and if, instead of farming his ethics after 
the pattern of his epistemology. ha had elaborated it aa a 
practical discipline, establishing or maintaining it« natural 
connection with anthropology and philosophy of history, his 
thought might have attained something like the following 
form, which seems to me more felicitous. 

The vocation of man, the purpose that God or nature haa 
prescribed to him, and whose accomplishment is the business 
of the historical life, is the development from animalityto 
humanity through the employment ot his own reason. Ed- 
ucation, civilization, and moral ization, are the three parts of 
the process of humanizing. The final goal of the process of 
development is to form a united and harmonious kingdom 
of rational beings in which the moral law, as a natural law, 
shall determine volition and action, or in religious language 
to build up the kingdom of God upon the earth. 

Man stands in a twofold relation in regard to this 
vocation. The sensuous impulses that he shares with the 
animals {the lower desiderative faculty) resist it, because in 
the process they suffer loss. The sense impulses are re- 
strained by the advance of culture. On this point Kant 
shares Rousseau's conviction. But man has also a " higher 
desiderative faculty," practical reason, and this has as ita 
end nothing else than the enforcement of its own demands. 
From this view-point the explanation of the essential con- 
cepts of moral philosophy would be as follows : 

Morality is the constant resolution of the will of a being 
who is at once sensuous and rational to follow reason as op- 
posed to the impulses of sense. It gives to action the form 
ot universal conformity to law. instead of the accidental and 
arbitrary character that belongs to sensible impulses. Moral 
laws are universal laws of conduct, that, in so far as they 
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determine the will, direct its activity towards the 

end. Duty in the objective senae ia the obligation to 

mine action by reference to the moral law. Freedom is tha 

corresponding capacity to determine conduct in indepen- 

\ dence of the incitations of flense, and in accordance with the 

Immoral law. The moral worth of the individual depends 

^ npon his disposition. Conacieutious performance of duty 

i carries with it moral worth and dignity, irrespective of the 

r KDount and extent of what is accomplished, For the latter 

mi» not dependent on the will alone, but also upon fortune. 

Happiness is used in a double senae, and correapondiDg to 
Fthis its relation to sensibility is different. In so far as the 
word denotes the satisfaction of the sense impulsus, virtue 
is not a means of promoting one's own happiness. But in 
80 far as the realization of the higher desiderative faculty 
(the practical reason) is accompanied by the feeling of satis- 
faction, one may even say, if one likes to name this feeling 
happiness, that virtue is the only means of attaining the 
true happiness, which, in the case of a rational being, depends 
before everything else upon self-respect, and is inseparable 
from morality and the maintenance of the dignity proper 

■ to man. — Complete humanizing and moralizing, togethi 
■with the happiness that is their result, constitute the 
good. This ia a mere idea to which there can be no cor- 
responding object in the sense-world. The significance ol 
the idea consists in the fact that it sets a goal for empirical 
reality as manifested in the historical life, to which the 
human race is required to appro.<iimate through constant 
stages of progress. 

Belief in Gkid is the moral certainty that the highest good 
is the ground and goal of all things. Perfect divine service 
is a life spent for the honor of God, and In the service of the 
highest good. 

In this way we might have all of Kant's essential thoughts 
without the formalism. 
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III. Criticism of the Moral Philosophy 
In what has been said we have already indicated the 

standpoint from which Kant's moral pliilosophy ia to be 
criticised. According to my opinion, it is just that which 
TEant regarded as liis special service that constitutes his 
l^undameutal error. This is the expulsion i^ f |f]pq|Q.rtwil 
C ( Hlsil1'"'"'"inng frftm n th ira I shall attempt to show this in 
describing the place of teleology in the historical develop- 
ment of philosophy. In undertaking this, I emphasize the 
fact that the criticism has reference only t o Kant's moral 
theoTj/ , nft. t.n \\\a mnraX i^'f.irs These are belter than hia 
theory, and I shall return to them in the next section. 

All philosophical reflection upon the nature of morality 
sets out from two points : (1) from the fact ot moral juclg- 
ment, (2) from the fact that the will is directed towards some 
end. From the first point of view, one reaches the problem 
regarding the final standard in passing judgments of value 
upon human actions. From the second standpoint, the 
question regarding the ultimate end or the highest good 
presents itself. In this way, arise the two types of moral 
philosophy, — the ethics of duty, and the ethics of the good. 
The original form of the ethics ot duty is to be found in 
religious theories of morals : the law of God is the final stand- 
ard of judgment and of value. Theological ethics. Christian 
and Jewish alike, declare that an action is morally good 
when it agrees with the command of God, and that a man 
is morally good when he makes the Divine command the 
law of his own wilL 

Philosophical ethics is inclined to the form of the ethics of 
the good. Greek ethics is entirely dominated by the ques- 
tion regarding the final end of all volition and action. Two 
tendencies manifest themselves at this point : that toward 
hedonism, and that toward energism. The former places 
the highest good in a state ot feeling, pleasure ; the latter, in 
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an objective condition of character and realization of pur- 
poses : the complete development of all the human powers 
and capacities, aud their complete realization is the highest 
good. Aristippus and Epicurus helong to the first side, 
Plato, Aristotle, aud the Stoics to the second. The two 
tendencies approach each other in so far as tiie first asserts 
that a happy life can be attained only by virtue aud ability, 
and the other concedes that virtue and abiUty has happiuess 
as its necessary though not inteutional result. 

Modern ethics begins in the seventeenth century with the 
abandonment of the theological form of the ethics of duty 
prevaiUng in the school philosophy. An immanent basis tor 
ethics was sought, instead of the transcendent foundatioii in 
the will of God as expressed in the ten commandmente. 
This is gained in the same way as in Greek ethics. For the 
distinctions of value in what is good and what is evil are 
based on the recognition of a highest good, and on the rela- 
tion of will and conduct to it. This highest good was 
defined as self-preservation, realization of the complete char- 
acter, human perfection, complete development of humanity 
(in the systems of Hobbes, Spiuoza, Leibniz aud Woltf, and 
Shaftesburj'). Then a volition or action whose natural 
result is in harmony with this end is declared to be good. 
At the same time, egoistic hedonism, which makes the indi- 
vidual's own advantage the absolute ground for the deter- 
mination of the will, made its appearance. The distinction 
between good and evil is then reduced to the difference 
between greater or less certainty and cleverness in attain- 
ing this end. On the other hand, the theological form ot 
moral philosophy also perpetuated itself. Kant takes 
Crusius as ita representative. 

The fundamental dLstinction between the chief types ia ' 
that the theological ethics of duty is formal, the philosophical 
ethics of the good, telcological. The latter derives the dis- 1 
tinctions of value in human conduct and relations in a last 
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resort from the effects in reUtion to an ultimate end. The 
former has regard merely to the formal agreement of the 
will with the law, or to the formal character of the will's 
determination by means of the law : the moral good is abso- 
Jutely good, not good for something. 

Now, Kant's position was determined in this way. Origi- 
nally he occupied the standpoint of the Wolffian morality of 
j perfection. To this was added in the sixties, by way of a 
' basis and complement, the English morality of feeling with 
its anthropological tendencies. The critical philosophy 
brought a complete reversal : Kant went over to the side of 
formal moral philosophy ; only, the pure reason takes the 
place of God as the autonomous source of the law. Hence- 
forth he rejects the teleological conception, not merely aa 
false, but as dangerous for morality itself. A will is good 
solely on account of its formal determination by the law, 
_ not on account of what it wills or what is effected through it, 

I am unable to convince myself either of the dangerous 
character of teleological ethics, or of the tenability of this 
purely formaliatic theory of morals. The latter sees only 
what stauds nearest, and leaves entirely unsolved the prob- 
lem of a general theory of life and of conduct.^ 

If one attempts, as is reasouable, to find a reconciliation, 
one may take as a basis the distinction between two kinds 
of judgments regarding the value of hitman volition and 
conduct, the subjective -formal and the object ive-mat«rittl 
The first refers entirely to the disposition, to the relation of 
the will to the moral judgment of the person acting. And 
since we name an action good iu so far as it resalts from > 
consciousness of its moral necessity, the content may be 
what it will. The Arab, as an avenger of blood, the fanatic 
who persecutes the enemies of bis God, acting, not from 

' A detailed account of the controversy' betweeD teleological and [onDalknic 
nioml philoBopb/ ia given in mj Sgilem der Ethik [tth ed. 1896), L, pf. M» 
ff., 311 ff. [Englisb tninslnlioD by F. Thilly, pp- 222 ff., 310 H.J. 
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personal hatred, but perhaps overcoming personal inclination 
or universal sympathy for his kind, and following the " cate- 
gorical imperative " in hia breast, acts morally. And hie 
moral maxim would perhaps stand the t«st that Kant de- 
mands — act in such a way that thou canst will that Ihj 
maxim should become a universal law of conduct. "Cer- 
tainly I will this," be might say, and even Kant could not 
prove the logical impossibility of this maxim prevailing as k 
law of nature. 

But, we should now add, this is not the end of the matter. 
A second and quit« independent question is whether aveng- 
ing blood, and persecuting those of a different faith, are good 
when considered objectively. Our moral sense condemns 
both- Why ? Evidently because they are in contradiction 
with our idea of a peaceful and equitable common life, with 
our conception of the value of freedom in our intellectual 
life, and of the worthlessness of forced convictions, and with 
our experience regarding the injurious in6uence of repression 
and protection in the spiritual life. Or, in a word, because 
the objective results of such ways of acting do not tend to 
promote, but to disturb and destroy the highest good, quit« 
irrespective of what are the subjective motives of the person 
acting, whether he kills or persecutes from inclination or 
ftoia a sense of duty. 

And now we would go on to assert that the real problem 
moral philosophy does not consist in discovering the 
subjective moral value of the actions of the individual. 
It has done all that it can do in this connection when 
it has established the principle that one acts morally, from 
a subjective point of view, when one nets from a feeling 
of duty, out of reverence for the absolute command. But 
the problem is rather to determine the objective value 
of actions and relations, or to explain the different moral 
evaluation placed upon them (varying among different peo- 
iles and at different times). Ethics will seek to determine 
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why lying, stealing, killing, adultery, etc., are oondemiMd, 

and truth, honesty, friendliness, and faithfulness in ibe 
marriage relation are good. Iti this investigation, it will 
6nd that actions of the sort first mentioned tend to di^ 
tiirb and to destroy man's social life, and thereby to under- 
mine the foundations upon which all healthy human life 
must lest. Lying is not evil because it cannot be posit«d 
as universal without destroying itself,^ but because, so far 
as in it lies, it destroys an essential good, namely, the 
confidence that is the fundamental condition of all social 
life among men. And in like manner, thieving, and adul- 
tery, and impurity, are reprehensible because they destroy 
goods, like property, the material basis of all human cul- 
ture, and the family life, the medium in which the spiritr 
ual life of man is maintained and handed down. In 
general, vices are objectively bad because they are destruc- 
tive forces; virtues are objectively valuable because they 
act as forces to preserve and promote the kingdom of 
'reason and of humanity. The capacity for logical uni- 
versalization, however, is a useful means of discovering the 
result of any kind of action. It is ditScult to say how a 
single action may result in any particular case. But it 
becomes clear what its nature is, what general tendency 
it possesses, as soon as one asks what the result would 
be if every man always acted in tlus way. 

Finally, teleological ethics is able lo derive from its own 
principle what is valuable in the purely subjective mo- 
rality. It shows that the habit of determining one's actions 
from a sense of duty, which we call conacientiousness, has 
the tendency to preserve the content of human lite. What 
actually determines the will in this case is uniformly the 
objective morality of the community and the time. Cus- 
tom and law, however, usually tend to preserve this com- 
munity life : a people whose custom aud law tended 
towards disintegration would be incaiiable of liWng, and 
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would perish. In so far, then, as conscience has objec- 
tive morality as its content, it has the tendency to deter- 
mine the conduct of the individual in the direction of 
the preservation of the community, and also to inäuence 
his actions as a member of the community. 

Thus the teleological moral philosophy attains 8 unitary 
view of the moral world. It is able to derive both the form 
and the matter of the will, to speak in Kant's phrase, from 
a single principle. The will that is directed towards the 
highest good, wills at the same time its own determination 
by the moral law, as the norm upon whose maintenance the 
possibility of its realization depends. In this it may, of 
course, happen that tliis or that particular impulse some- 
times determines the volition in a direction opposite to 
the norm. We have in this all the valuable elements 
of the Kantian ethics. We have the autonomy of tlie 
will in a twofold sense. As independent of external au- 
thority, the moral rational will wills the highest good, and 
in doing so gives itself the law. And. as independent 
of sensibility, the rational will, not the lawless impulses 
of sense, fumishc-s the motives of life. In like manner, 
we have freedom from hedonism and egoism. The ra- 
tional will does not will pleasure as the absolute good, 
but an objective state of things. And the object of its 
will is not merely itself, or its own existence and advan- 
tage, but the preservation and development of the spirit- 
ual and moral life of the community, and of itself as a 
member of the community. And so we say with KantV 
that the worth and significance of a life depends entirely 1 
upon the good that man does, not upon the good or evil | 
that he suffers. 

On all these points, the Kantian morality is significant of 
an exceedingly healthy reaction against sensualiatic and 
egoistic eudsemonism, which was then to some extent in 
vogue, especially in the polite world. Think, for example, 
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of La Mettrie and Helv^tius. It ia the reaction of the 
sound morality of the people against the sophistical view 
of the court and the gentry. On the other hand, aa t 
philosophical theory of morality, it is just as untenable as 
the old theological view. Above all, it is unable to dis- 
cover the uuity of form and matter of the formal and real 
motives of the will. As in the old theological moral phi- 
losophy, so also in Kant, the content of what is morally 
good is in the last resort given by command of God, and 
the end of the will, eternal blessedness, is only accidentally 
connected with morality by means of the will of God. More- 
over, he brings in, as matter of the will, happiness or even 
perfection in addition; but he cannot Bud the natural connec- 
tion of these with the moral law and so takes refuge in a 
supernatural connection. He had really before him all the 
elements for a teleological interpretation, — the concept ot 
a kingdom of ends, the unity of rational beings, perfection 
and happiness as necessary objects of volition, the moral 
law as the natural law in the domain of freedom, — but 
as if by some fatality they were held apart. More than 
once, it seems as if he must reach a proper synthesis, especi- 
ally in the second section of the Fundamental PrincipUt. 
I as, e. g., in the remark:^ "Teleology considers nature as 
a kingdom of ends, morality views a possible kingdom 
of ends as a kingdom of nature." But he does not drav 
the conclusion that the moral law is the natural law of 
the kingdom of ends, in the sense that on its realization de- 
pends the maintenance and actualization of that kingdom. 
He had the analogy that the laws of the state are the 
natural laws of civic society, in the sense that the pres- 
ervation of the state as a social unit depends on the 
maintenance of the legal order. Nevertheless, he does not 
discover the formula of solution. He is so intent on the 
pure law of reason and its logical universality, so much 
J IV., p. 2B4. Footauw. 
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in love with the purity of the pure will that is determined 
solely by means of the law, that he turned nway in horror 
from the derivation of its validity from the matter of 
volition as from a sacrilegious deBlement of morality. 

Instead of this, he toiled over the absolutely vain attempt 
to squeeze a " matter " of volition out of the " pure " law of 
the logical universality of the motive of the will — ex aqua 
pumicem., one mij^ht say, inverting his quotation. Lying and 
suicide are morally impassible actions, for when made uni- 
versal, they destroy their own possibility. Suicide would 
destroy life, and in this negate itself, and so with lying. 
These things, therefore, can occur only as irregular exceptions, 
and are thus contrary to reason and its logic. If in the 
case of these negative commands there is still a certain 
significance in this rule of universality — the same which 
belongs to the universal vahdity of legal commands — the 
positive duties resist most decidedly every attempt at an 
investigation of this kind. Consider the attempts to derive 
the duty of cultivating our own talents, and the duty o( 
charity : " As a rational being man necessarily wills that all ^ 

his powers should be developed because they are useful and A 
given to him for all kinds of possible purposes." And : Even — ^ 
if absolute egoism could ex.ist as a natural law, yet no one | 
could will it, " since many cases might occur when he would / 
require the love and sympathy of others." It is evident / 
that Kant here drops his formula and falls back on the I 
matter of volition, even appealing to egoistic motives. Thus \ 
the facts of the case emphatically reject his theory. Never- I 
theless he does not abandon it, but clings to it on principle : / 
all derivation of duties from ends is empirical, false, and 
ruinous. 

The cauae of all this difficulty lies in the mysterious 
prominence that epistemology had won in his thought It 
hindered the free, spontaneous development of Kant's 
aUücs, as it did also of his metaphysica. It determined both . 
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the problems and the form of their solution. Above all, 
responsible tor the uufortunate theory that makes the 
human will a uuion of practical reason which merelj 
sets up a law, and sensible impulses that merely clamor 
for egoistic satisfaction. Thus arises the empty concept 
of a pure will as the complement to "pure" perception and 
thought. And the mysterious over-estimation of "pure" 
thinking then led to the clearly untenable assumption thnt 
the "pure" will is the good will. And from this there 
resulted, as a further consequence, the denial of any moral 
difference whatsoever between the material grounds that 
determine the will. In principle, it is quite indifferent for 
the moral value of the action whether the satisfaction of 
sense desires, the love of fame, the good of a people, the 
salvation of a people from the bonds of injustice and false- 
hood, is the end that determines the will, in so far as they 
are all material principles of determination. At least, 
between the moral theories that adopt material principles, 
between egoistic hedonism and the Aristotelian and Stoic 
ethics of perfection, there is said to be no difference. Ac- 
cording to Kant, they all reduce in the last resort to 
Epicureanism. Epicurus alone had the courage of his con- 
victions. One may well say that the consequences of a 
false principle cannot be carried further. 

And with this unfortunate theory of the will is connected 
the tendency of Kant's moral philosophy that from the first 
does violence to feeling. It is commonly called rigorism, 
hut I should rather name it negativism. To act morally b 
to do what one does not want to do. Of course, according 
to Kant the natural and sensuous will always aims at the 
satisfaction of its desires. Duty, however, commands un- 
conditionally that we shall allow nothing but the law to 
determine our will. Eve» the virtuous man might really 
always prefer to follow his sensuous inclinations to luxury, 
ease, etc But the " idea of the law," with its " thou 
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not," or "thou shalt" iuterposes. And so, practising the 

hard virtue of repression, he does what he does uot want to 

da Greek moral philosophy, on tlie other hand, with Jli ) 
sound theory oE the will, regards virtue as a Joyous, positive I 
mode of action, as the ntlraction of the will by a noble and ^_^ 
beniitiful purpose. In " perfection ot character " and " com- 
pletion of will," the human being attains that which his 
deepest nature seeks. To be sure. Kant at bottom holds to 
this also ; he defends himself against Schiller's reproach, he 
struggles with his own negativism, but vainly. For he held 
fast to the principle that a will is only good when it is 
det«Tuiined solely by the "idea of the law," and that all 
material determinations are reducible to happiness. And, 
as a consequence, duty remains that which one does not 
waut to do, fand virtue abstinence from that which one 
really desires. 

I retrain from showing how this fanaticism for "purity." 
or fixed formalism, is connected with the inability of Kant's 
moral philosophy to account for important facts of the 
moral life as they esist, as, t. g., the conflict of duties, a 
doubtful or erring conscience, the moral necessity of a white 
lie, etc. Kant made shift as one usually does in such cases : 
he denied the possibihty of that which could not be derived 
from his theory, or did not agree with it, and in this way he 
was led to deny the reality of the most evident facts. 

However, let this suffice for criticism. We propose now 
to consider Kant's philosophy from another and a more 
pleasing side. 

|l IV. Kant's Moral Pebceptioks as Based in his 

H PERSOSALITV 

The moral perceptions of a man are not the result of his 
moral theory, but arise from his personal character. The 
theory is an attempt at their explanation, and is also 
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partially determined by other influence of all sorts. Thna, 
in Eant's case, his moral perceptions have their root in hi« 
personality, while their espusition in his moral philosophy 
is very greatly inÖnenced and perverted by his epistemology. 
I shall attempt to give an account of these perceptions 
themselves. It is to them that the Kantian morality owes 
the inäuencö which it has exercised, and still continues to 
exert. 

Into Kant's moral personality, or personal character, two 
moments, as we have already intimated, entered as deter- 
mining factors.^ He had a strong will, but not a vigorous or 
even an amiable nature. He had formed his character 
through his will, and was a self-made man in the moral 
sense. And it was his pride that his moral quality was not 
a natural endowment, but the work of his own will From 
the Essay, On the Power of the Spirit to Control its Morbid 
Feeliv^s by mere Resolution, which he added as the third essay 
to that collection of essays called The Controversy of the 
Faculties, we learn how he brought his weak body into sub- 
jection by means of discipline that was continued even until 
his old age. The universal principle of his Dietetics reads : 
" Dietetics must not tend towards luxurious ease, for in- 
dulgence of one's powers and feelings is coddling, and 
results in weakness." His inner life was regulated accord- 
ing to similar principles. In the same passage he reports 
how by discipline of his ideas and feehngs he had gained 
the mastery over the tendency to hypochondria, and had 
attained peace and cheerfulness, though in earlier life it had 
rendered his life almost unbearable. This self-control " also 
enabled him to express himself deliberately and naturally 
in society, and not according to the mood of the moment" 
Thus from a character naturally weak and retiring be 
developed the bold self-sulficiency that lies in the blood of 
bolder and more self-assertive natures. In like manner, the 
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Active symiatliy that he showed for those about him ap- 
pears to have been groimded in the moral consciousness of 
duty rather than to spring from a warm heart. It a 
iinprobnhle that he was thinking of himself when speaking 
of a man " in whose heart nature has placed little syrapsthy, 
who is naturally cold and indifferent to the sufl'erings of 
others ; perhaps, being endowed with great patience and 
endurance, he makes little of his own pains, and presupposes 
or even demands that every other person should do the 
same." When such a («rson does good to others merely from 
a sense of duty, and without any promptings of inclination, 
his act has a much higher value than if it were the result 
of a " kind-hearted disposition." ' At least, one gets the im- 
pression from his biography that he did not possess a heart 
that was naturally very sensitive to what happened to 
others. Thus his interest in his sisters and their families, 
for whom he did much, had not the directness and heartiness 
of a lovable nature. One might almost say that there was 
an excess of rationality alrout it. He puts a low estimate 
on enjoyment — it is only activity that is valuable and 
gives worth to man — and likewise condemns the soft, 
tender, " moving " feelings. Only the " vigorous " emotions 
(animut gtr»nuu8) lind favor in his eyes. Stoic apathy, in- 
dependence of things and mastery over them is his personal 
ideal. It is obvious how strong an influence this exercised 
upon his moral theory, 

A second point where his ethics was in close touch with 
hia personality is found in his democratic feeling tor the 
people, which always made him sympathize with the common 
man against the social pretensions of the aristocracy. 
This feeling ia not unconnected with his own descent. 
Kousseau, his favorite author, even at that time a famous 
writer, and much affected in the polite world, knew how to 
understand and sympathize with the artisans, peasants, and 
I IV., p. 8*6; v., P.S84. 
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shepherds, with whom he had shared bed and board i 
youth. And in the same way Kant always remained faith- 
ful in his moral feeliugs to the circle of humble people from 
whom he had sprung. He ia not at all inclined to gract 
that the advantage which the rich and polite claim to have in 
culture and manners ia a real advantage. Tbeir adt-antage 
consists more in wliat they enjoy than in what they da 
He does not even recognize any merit in their charities. 
" The ability to give to charity," he says, not without a cer- 
tain harshness, " is usually the result of the advantage given 
to various men by the injustice of the government This 
brings about an inequality of fortune that reudera charity to 
others necessary. Under these circumstances does the help 
that the rich may vouchsafe to those suffering from want 
deserve the name of charity, which one is so ready to apply 
to it in priding one's self on it as a virtue ? " * 

Not to the ricliand the noble do we owe thanks, but to the 
laboring and productive masses. He called them once " the 
people most worthy of respect." ^ who have borne the pains 
and cost oE our culture, without enjoying the fruit that 
usually belong to endurance and self-denial, in order that 
the few nii^ht have freedom and abundance. 

These sentiments show that Kant belongs to the great 
movement which took place about the middle of the century, 
in which sympathy for the life of the people burst through 
the aristocratic ideas of rank that had hitherto prevailed in 
society. He thus belongs to the group of great writers who 
not merely created a new literary epoch, but founded a new 
epoch in the hfe of the German people. It is the period 
when the people, the long unnoticed masses, and their spir- 
itual Ufe were again discovered. Moser, Hamann, Herder, 
Goethe, and Pestalozzi had a share in bringing it about 
Goethe, tor e.xample, in a letter to Frau von Stein (Dec. 4, 

' TagindUhrt. J 31 ; cf. Kr. d. r. V., Doclineof Method, p. 161- 
* PretiK« to the Sd «ditian at the Kritik da praä. Vtnaui/i. 
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1777) says: " How much that dark journey (to the Harz in 
winter) taught me in the way of love for those who are 
called the lower classes, but who certainly are the highest 
in God's estimation. There we find all the virtues united: 
limitation, contentment, straightforwardness, fidelity, joy in 
the most moderate fortune, iDnocence, patience, patience 
— endurance in the face of privation." 

One can say at once that Kant's morality is that of 
humble folk, the morality that he had learned in his parent*' 
home. Conscientious and faithful performance of mortil 
demands without thought of reward, with hard work and 
often severe self-denial, was the mode of life and of thought 
in which he grew up. With this corresponded a mood, not 
gloomy but somewhat austere, that was only slightly modi- 
fied by the consciousness that they were living as God had 
willed it, and by the hope of a better life beyond the grave, 
in which the powers and natural talents that here lie under 
the pressure of necessity, will have opened up to them a 
freer field for their activity. That is essentially the mode 
of life and the attitude towiirds it that Kant has before him 
as a moral philosopher. His morality is not that of the 
ruling classes, or not that of the artist or poet, but the plain 
morality of the common mau. The morality of the ruling 
classes {HerTtnmoral), of which one hears so much talk 
nowadays in Germany, is individualistic and egoistic. Its 
philosophy is to live the life of the impulses, giving them 
free vent without any thought of a law, and without reference 
to others, or even at the cost of others, of the herd of 
humanity who are produced wholesale by nature for the 
service and enjoyment of the ruling class. The "artistic" 
morality is eijually individualistic and egoistic. It also 
claims for itself a special standard, a morality of its own, 
which leaves room for the free development of the natural 
talents, and the elevation of tiie imagination above the com- 
3 things of every-day reality. As opposed to a morality 
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of this kind that claims to be for distinguished persons, the 
morality that flourislietl at the court at Versailles and pei- 
haps also at Potsdam, and again at every seat of a petty 
grand-seigneur in Prussia, where sophists and court philoso- 
phers retailed " enlightenment " in the form of egoistic eudte- 
monism, — in opposition to morality with exemptions for the 
privileged classes, Kant sets up his account of morality, the 
simple morality of the common people. It has iio exemp- 
tions for the gods or demigods of this earth, but its laws 
possess strict universality. It did not address itself to 
"volunteers" of morality, hut preached simple obedience; it 
knew nothing of meritorious conduct, but only of obligation. 
In opposition to the tendency of the upper classes to esti- 
mate the worth of life from its accidental filling, to make 
the social judgment of a man's importance the final stand- 
ard of evaluation, he took as the foundation of his morality 
the principle: "It is not possible to think of anything any- 
where in the world, or even outside it, that can be regarded 
as good without any limitation except only a good will" 
The will, however, is not good through what it achieves, but 
good in and for itself, because it is determined only through 
the feeling of duty, and not through inclination. Whether 
you rule states and win battles, whether you render human- 
ity richer by miracles of art or science, whether with 
weary feet you tread the furrows as a ploughboy, or on the 
remotest outskirts of the city you make harness or patch 
shoes, — none of these things have any significance at all for 
your moral worth. For this standard it matters not what 
external fortune or natural gifts you may possess, but all 
depends upon the disposition and faithfulness with which 
you i^rform your duty. If you do not follow your own inch- 
nations and moods, hut obey the moral law within, you will 
rise to a plane of grandeur and dignity that will always re- 
main far from those who follow after happiness, or guide 
their actions merely according to maxims of prudence. Too 
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belong theu, whatever your place in this earthly existence, 
to the kingdom of freedom ; you are a citizen of the iutdlli* 
gible world, citizen of the kingdom o£ God. 

Kant here stands in close connection with the Christian 
view of life and attitude toward it I do not mean with the 
worldly, courtier Christianity of fashionable people, of the 
cavalier type, who rejoice in dueJa, but with the original 
spirit of true Christianity. Its depreciation of the world 
and its pomps and glories, its indifference to all external 
distinctions of culture and education, the absolute value that 
it places upon the good will, the fidelity with which one 
seiTcs God and his neighbor, its insistence on the equality of 
all men before God, ^ these are all characteristic of Kant's 
view of life. He stood quite outside Christianity in its 
ecclesiastical form, where under the protection of the state 
it forces on people its doctrines and creeds; but to the 
Christianity of the heart and the will, as it waa and still ia 
practised among the common people, his relation was close 
and intimate. Indeed, one may say that his morality is 
nothing but the translation of this Christianity from the 
religious language to the language of reflection : in place of 
God we have pure reason, instead of the ten command- 
ments the moral law, and in place of heaven the intelligible 
world. 

It is only when we take this standpoint, then, that we 
gain a real understanding of Kant's moral philosophy. But 
it seems to me that here lies also the secret of the influence 
that it has exerted. This has not been due to the form of 
conceptual construction that it employs, but to the percep- 
tions upon which this construction is based. These moral 
views corresponded to the temper of the period, which 
in Germany enthusiastically honored Rousseau as the true 
pioneer and guide. The thoughts through which Kant ex- 
presses the strongest sentiments of his time are contained in 
propositions like these : " Every man is to be respected a' 
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absolute end io liimself, aud it ia a crime ag^unst the dignity 
that belongs to iiim as a human being to use him as a mere 
means for some exterual purpose" (think, e. </., of hood- 
service and tradic iu soldiers), and : " In the moral world the 
worth and dignity uf each man has nothing at all to do with 
his position in society." The truth of these ideas is limited 
to no particular period, and they [lossess a very real signifi- 
cance for our time that has perhaps grown somewhat insen- 
sible to their force. 

Even the first point, the emphasis on the power of the 
will as opposed to natural disposition, has its permanent 
value. It is the fashion to say that Kant aroused the gen- 
eration of the illumination who were sunken in weak and 
selfish sentimental ism. His doctrine of the cat^orical im- 
perative is supposed to have tempered the race of freedom's 
warriors, I do not know whether or not the voice of a 
philosopher is able to accomplish so much. In that great 
conflict there were jierhaps stronger influences at work than 
the feeling of duty. I do not know either whether the age 
of the illumioation deserves all the hard names that have 
been provided for it by a later time. We can at any rate 
say that on the whole it was a time of unusually hearty 
and vigorous eEFort in the cause of truth and right, for free- 
dom aud education and all that makes for the progress of 
humanity, aud also especially for the elevation of the back- 
ward and oppressed classes. The present age has scarcely 
cause to pride itself as contniated with that generation. But 
there is no doubt that the appeal to tha will to assert itself 
in the face of natural impulses has its justification and ila 
necessity in every ago. The fundamental form of all moral 
teaching is as follows : You do not really will when you an 
moved by the impulses of sense ; your real self, your true 
will, is directed toward a higher goal. And your proper 
moral dignity rests upon the fact that you are ruler of 
nature, not merely of what is external to yourself, bi 
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what is in you, and that you fashiou your life according to 
your own volition. An animal is a natural product, and 
ju9t for this reason it has no real moral value, however 
beautiful and admirable it may be. This highest and abso- 
lute value you can bestow on yourself, even if you have 
received Uttle from nature or from society. You cannot 
attain happiness by the unaided efforts of your will ; that 
depends also on the natural course of events. But some- 
thing that is higher than happiness, you and you alone can 
gain for yourself, i. e., personal dignity, which includes worthi- 
ness to be happy. It is indeed possible that you may be 
unfortunate, but yon can never be miserable : the conscious- 
ness of personal worth will provide you with strength to 
bear the hardships of fate. 

In conclusion, I may add a word regarding the coping- 
atone of the Kantian philosophy, the doctrine of the primacy 
of the practical reason. This also is closely counected with 
Kant's personal feelings. It is a protest against attaching 
too much importance to science, and estimating too highly its 
importance for life, as had been the fashion since the days 
of the revival of learning. For three hundred years the 
maxim of the Kenaissance that education is the presupposi- 
tion of morality, had been accepted. Then Rousseau entered 
his emphatic protest. This came closely home to Kant; he 
felt the truth to which the prevailing opinion had hitherto 
rendered liim blind. And his entire system of philosophy 
became for him a means for the confirmation of this truth. 
The critical philosophy degrades scientific knowledge to a 
technical means of orientation in the world of phenomena. 
It follows, of course, that the possession of such a wchnique, 
however valuable it may be as a means for all purposes of 
culture, cannot decide regarding the personal worth of a 
man. So long as one believed that through science and 
philosophy it was possible to obtain absolute insight into 
the nature of thing»>, and the being of Gkid, these tbinga 
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appeared to have some part in constitutiDg the digai^ of 
man. Now Kant declares that knowledge of this kind ia 
absolutely impossible, and in its place he eet practical faith, 
which rests solely on the good will, not on knowledge and 
demonstration. And this faith is the only way of approach 
to the super-sensible world, which through it stands open to 
all alike, to all, that is, of good will. Learning of the schools, 
theology, and metaphysics are of no advantage here. 

This point also was douhtless of essential importance in 
helping the Kantian philosophy to find an entrance. Belief 
in metaphysics and dogmas was in process of vanishing, and 
natural theology was losing its credit. To many it seemed 
that science had perhaps spoken its last word in the System* 
de la nature. Then Kant brought faith back to a place of 
honor. Science can afford us no final philosophy. Its cer- 
tainty always rests upon the faith that has its deepest root« 
in the will. 

It is my deepest conyiction that in this doctrine Kant 
teaches us definitive truth. 
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LiTkratcre: The works th&t are liere of main importBDce are tba I 
short esa&ys: (1) IJee lu einer allgemeinen Ueschiclite i'l atUbiirgnticktr ' 
AhuieU (17M) ; [Eng. traiia. by W. Haslie iu KanCi Principle, of 
Poiilici IÖ91]; (2) Ueher den Gemei'Wprucli ; Dot mag in der TkeurU 
richtig lein, laugl aber nicht ßir die Fra.aa (1TU3) ; (3) Zum etoigen 
Fritdea (1796) ; [Eng. trana. bj W. HaaLia in A'uhC. Principle, of 
Politie* 1801]. TLe systematic presentatioD iu the MeiaphyiUcht 
An/angiffrHnde der RechUlehre (17B7) ; [Eng. trans, by W. Huttitt in 
A'anl'i Philosophy tif Law, 1838] ; this belongs to the period of extreme 
old age, and coutaiiia Ecurcely aoylhing regarding Ihe theory of law aud 
the Stat« that is not better expressed in th« treatises raentioued alrave. 
We «hall therefore follow these eiiürely iu our exposition. The same 
ia true of the second essay iSlreit mil der juritlinehrn FaiulUil) of tha 
collection called Der Sireil der FahUtdSen (17Uä}. There are long re- 
flections of an unaystematie sort on philosophy u( law in the second 
Toliime of the Lose Bläller edited by Itaicke. Cf. also an essay by 
Schubert, "1. Rant und seine Stellung zur Pulilik," in Reimer's 

, Biliar. Taxchrnbuch (183S); aud FriedknUer in the Deuuche Pund- 
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pX Its Relation to his Philosophy of History, and its 

HlBTOBlCAL StAHTING-PoINT 

In giving an exposition of Kant's theory of the state and 
of law, we may best set out from his views on the philosophy 
of history which we have alre^ily touched on in connection 
with his anthropology (p. 290). History is to be regarded 
as the natural movement of the human race towards com- 
plpte cultnre as its poal, i. f., of a complete development of 
all the capacities with which nature has endowed mankind. 
In the Idea of a Unittrtal History, the ideal wns formulated 
as " the complete culture of the human race by means of its 
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own reason." The animals have the perfections of their 
species by endowment of nature, but man must himself at- 
tain his perfection in the long warfare called history. The 
means to this end, it is further explained, is antagonism 
within society. Man is a social being in that he can de- 
velop his capacities and find recognition for them only in 
society. And for this reason he seeks for society. But he 
is not a social being like a good-natured, peaceful, gregarious 
animal. He is rather the most unsocial of all crealnreB. 
Three strong natural impulses, the three great passions, love 
of glory, love of power, and love of gain, render each one the 
enemy of liis fellows. It is just these impulses, however. 
that overcome natural indolence, the tendency to ease and 
animal comfort, and goad him on to a constant struggle for 
superiority. 

From this arises the most important and most difficult 
problem that the human race has to face : to find a form 
which will permit a common social life on the one hand, and 
which will afford at the same time the greatest possible play 
to the antagonism that is essential to progress. The sola- 
tion of this problem is found in the state. In the state, or 
in civic society, the absolute freedom of the state of nature 
is limited by laws that the individual is compelled by force 
to obey. Thus a (^aceful common lite and harmonious co- 
operation become possible. Nevertheless, in this organiza- 
tion there is no cessation of the struggle for property, glory, 
and power : privileges and property even here are prizes that 
call out men's powers. Thus is gained the most favorable 
condition imaginable for the development of all man's nat- 
ural capacities. The motive, however, to pass from the 
status naturalis to the status civilis is found in the evils 
attendant on a state of nature, which is a condition of war 
and violence where no man is free from constant danger. 

Ä8 soon as this undertaking has been completed, a final 
and most important problem meets us. This is to regulate 
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the relatioDB of the states to each other acconliog to prin- 
ciples of right, or, in other words, to bring into existence a 
cosmopolitan unity of states founded on laws of justice that 
shall bring war among the states to an end. An ever- 
lasting peace, accompanied by unceasing rivalry between 
peoples and individuals, is the condition that will make pos- 
sible the completion of the process of human education and 
moralization, or, in other words, the realization of the high- 
est good. With the achievement of this end, the historical 
development will have reached its goal. The motive that 
urges men towards an international community of law and 
right proceeds again from the suffering of the people which 
accompanies the status naturalis among the states. This 
condition of unlimited freedom is a conditio» of open or 
latent war of all against all. The more oppressive this con- 
dition becomes, the stronger the motive to establish the 
universal rule of justice. 

So much regarding the connection of Kant's theory of 
law and of the state with his philosophy of history. Before 
entering into details in the exposition of bis ideas, it seems 
to me useful to describe the political and social conditions 
under which Kant grew up. and which he saw around him 
when a man. These conditions form the background with 
which his ideas stand in strong contrast. 

The actual state in which Kant lived was an absolute 
monarchy, a form of government that might lead to the 
highest development of the power of the state, or to the 
most insane and worthless despotic government, according 
to the personality of the ruler. As examples of the latter 
we may mention the Maitressenimrtsrha/t and the export« 
of soldiers practised by many German princes of last cen- 
tury. The traffic in soldiers, active or passive, was a com- 
mon practice; Kant often refers to it. In the eyes of the 
princes men formed one product of their country among 
others. " Many rulers regard their people as if they were 
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only a part of the kingdom of nature." ' A war for dysB 
tic ends, or merely to satisfy their irrational personal t«m- 
per, aeemeil to them to afford the chief use for this natural 
product. 

Society, as Kant saw it in his time, had strict distinctions 
of rank. An hereditary nobility was sharply separated from 
tlie common people. The latter were divided again into two 
classes. There were first the humble citizens, a somewhat 
destitute and oppressed people. Of these the only persons 
who gained any prominence were a few of the larger mer- 
chants distinguished for their wealth, and the scholars and 
academically trained officials who were held in somewhat 
greater respect And, secondly, there was the peasant class 
who were held in servitude. These, as bond-servants, cul- 
tivated the lands of their lord, and oftentimes they were 
not considered as much more than useful household cattle. 
Indeed, at that time the law was that servants were inher- 
ited or transferred along with the soil. 

Public discussion of political and social questions was 
practically debarred. There was no press that had any real 
importance. The newspapers were under regular police 
control, and printed only things that were perfectly harm- 
less. The magazine treated affairs of private lite and liter- 
ature. Books were written only by scholars for scholars. 
That was true at least of the first half of the century, in 
which Kant's views were formed. During the second half 
the iutellectual life began to have freer scope, and literature 
gradually became a power. Nevertheless its legal position 
remained the same : freedom, where this was enjoyed, rested 
upon favor and not on legal right Any moment an ofifen- 
sive expression might lead to the suppression of an author's 
work, or even to the most brutal ill-treatment of the offend- 
ing author himself, as the fate of Moser and Schubart and 
other outspoken men showed. 

' Pääiy. Vin., p. iU. 
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L Kant's political views were formed in opposition to the 
actual condition of things just described. Over against the 
prevailing state of affairs in which men were debased and 
humanity dishonored, he set his ideas of the dignity of man, 
freedom, equality, and justice. The central point of his 
thought is the notion of freedom. This has its origin in 
ethics. As a rational being, man is an autonomous law- 
giver, and an absolute end in himself. On this fact rests 
the dignity that belongs to him. Both these points recur 
in the politics; every citizen is ideally an autonomous co- 
worker with the law, and an independent centre of ends and 
claimant of rights. A system of law {Eine IlKhtsoriiung) 
that would make it possible for one to be used as a mere 
means for the purposes of another, would be contrary to the 
idea of right {des lUchts). Right essentially presupposes the 
equality of all persons as having rights due to them ; that 
there are no prerogatives or privileges. To employ the 
power of the state to maintain privileges, or to oppress the 
poor, would be a reversal to the opposite of the very idea of 
the state. The task that pertains to the state as such is to 
maintain a universal system of law that shall be the same 
for all. It is required merely to adjust matters so that the 
freedom of each one can exist along with the equally limited 
freedom of every other. It is obvious that Kant's idea of 
the state conflicts strongly both with the aristocratic arrange- 
ment of society and the absolute state of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, where everything is ruled through the police and for 
the public interest. 

Let ua turn our attention now to details, and first cast a 
glance at Kant's views of the origin of the state. 



II. Origin of the State 

Kant follows here in the main outlines the thought of 
Hobbes, although the treatise on politics that is inserted in 
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the collection, On Die Common Sayitig} has the title. "Against 
Hofabes." The origin oE the state is really derived from tlie 
egoistic and anti-social impulsea of human natur«. If the 
phrase helium omnium contra omnes does not occur here, 
the mode of thought is the same; for another time he ei- 
pressly says that Hobbes'a proposition, status hominum at 
bellum omnium i» omnes, is wrong only in that it &hould 
read, est status belli? Egoistic beings whose treatment of 
others is determined by love of glory, love of power, and 
love of gain, aa the strongest motives, are constantly in s 
condition of at least potential war with each other. The 
impossibility of enduring this state of tldngs forces them to 
form a state, and not sympathy and a brotherly disposition ; 
for from these would never arise a state whose very essence 
is law and compelling power. On the other hand, a " popu- 
lation of devils" would adopt a system of law with coiu- 
pelliiig force if they only had intelligence to recognize whtt 
was necessary for their own good.' The essence of the state 
is made up of nothing but a supreme authority having the 
right and the power of legitimate compelling force against 
illegal violence. In the state all give up their unlimited 
freedom, which just Iwcause it is unlimited is insecure (the 
jus in omnia), in return tor a freedom that is limited bj 
universal laws and protected by the power of the state. The 
peace and security afforded in a sphere that is limited and 
guaranteed by law is better for every one than the unlimited 
freedom and insecurity of the state of nature. And thus we 
can even say that the establishment and maintenance of ibe 
state is for every one's interest. And from this standpoint 
one may regard the state as resting upon contract, i. e., upon 
the free will of all. Only one must not understand by the 
contract an historical fact, but a rational idea. This was 
also at bottom Hobbes's opinion. What he really wished to 

' VI,, pp. 321 ff. ' VI., p. 191. 

• VI.. p. *33. 
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denot« by that term was uot the history of thu state's origin, 
but the explaQatioQ of its continuance. 

III. The Constitution of the State 

In the general pmciples laid down, the influence of the 
dominant ideas of the eighteentli century, tlio theories ot 
Locke, Moutesquieu, and Rousseau, is unmistakable. The 
outhnes of a constitutional state, as opposed to a state 
founded merely on arbitrary power, are marked out by three 
notions, — freedom, equality, and political independence. 
Freedom denotes that it is not aliowable to employ force 
against a member of the political body except in defence of 
the law. hut not in boh.ilf of bis own best interest. The 
latter corresponds to the paternal government exercised over 
those under tutelage, and not to the form of constitution 
demanded by free citizens. Equality means that all are 
subject to the law alone, and that all are subject to this in 
the same sense. There are to be no private rights founded 
on social distinctions, no class privileges, no prerogatives of 
birth, but all positions are to be open to every one according 
to the measure of his capacity. Hereditary lordship and 
servitude are inconsistent with the principles of a constitu- 
tional state; they cannot be regarded as proceeding from the 
general will of the people in the original contract. We can 
only suppose that a privileged class of nobles arose by the 
use of violence, and not by the consent of all. as did the 
general authority of the state. The limitalioQ of freedom, 
which was originally universal and the same for all, through 
the compulsion ot law. on the assumption of the rational 
notion of contract, is something that muRt apply equally 
to all.' And as for servitude, " no one can by a legal act 
cease to be master of himself and come to the same level as 
cattle,"' The third point was the independence of the 
■ VI., p. 3», * VL. p. aaa. 
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citizens as sharing id the legislative power. The political 
counterpart of moral autonomy is to obey only those laws 
that one has decreed as a member of the legislative power. 
Nevertheless this right does not belong to all who live under 
the laws. Besides women and children, who are natur- 
ally dependents, those persons also ere to be excepted 
who have no political independence, but are in the service 
of others. This in an exception that it might he difficult 
to justify for an individualistic and rationalistic theory of 
the state, which recognizes men only as abstract rational 
beings. Kant discusses only the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing between the dependent and the independent and ac- 
tive citizens. 

Kant's ideal of the form of a political Constitution was 
one in which the legislative power should be in the hands 
of a popular assembly, while the administration of the laws 
should be left to a relatively independent e.\ecutive power. 
The value of a political state depends essentially for him 
upon the guarantee that it provides tor lawful govemmem, 
and the protection it affords against the lawless misuse of 
power, which is the internal disruption of the state. To 
construct the constitution of such a state is the most 
difficult of all problems ; for from the notion of the govern- 
ment as the highest authority, it follows that as such it can* 
not be subjected to any controlling power, or that no legal 
judgment can be passed upon it. The highest authority 
cannot be controlled or brought under compulsion ; that is 
an analytic proposition. The problem therefore is to find a 
form in which an absolute power of this kind can be em- 
bodied that will exclude the possibility of its arbitrary mis- 
use. A democratic form of government, in which all the 
authority, legislative, executive, and judicial, is in the hands 
of the people or their chosen representatives, affords no 
security on this point. On the contrary, it tends towards 
despotism and arbitrary rule, and is especially unfavorable 




to intellectual freedom.' A strong monarchy is much more 
easily able to allow this free play, as the government of 
Frederick the Great showed. If tlie irresponsible ruler 
regards himself as the highest servant of the state, and acts 
on this theory, that is, as the protector of the independence 
of the country from without, and the preserver of justice 
and freedom from within, an absolute monarchy may be a 
good and legitimate govemmeut. Of course, there is no 
guarantee in this form of government against misuse of ita 
powers. 

From the very nature of the case there is no completely 
trustworthy security. " From -such a crooked stick as man, 
nothing exactly straight can be formed." * A relative secur- 
ity against the abuse of the highest authority is, however, 
attained by dividing its powers or functions. In this Kant 
followed the doctrine of Locke and Rousseau. It is of chief 
importance that the legislative and administrative powers 
.should not be united in one person. That results at once in 
the form of a despotic government. In a constitutional state 
the legislative power must necessarily he in the hands of the 
people. Kant deduces this in the following way iu the 
Tlieory of Law.^ Since the law can do no wrong (an analytic 
proposition), the making of the law must be in the hands of 
all, so that every one shares in its decree, and therefore in 
tlie law really obeys his own will. Volenti nonfil injuria. 
In subjection to the legislative power stands the govern- 
ment, as the vehicle of a relativiily independent executive 
authority. This may be either a physical person (a prince), 
or be intrusted In a body of men. The executive "stands 
under the laws and owes obedience to them as to another 
person or sovereign." Consecjuently, it may be called to 
account by this sovereign and deposed, but cannot be pun- 
ished, for that would be an act of the executive power to 
which alone it pertains to compel one by force to act accord- 

' IV., p. 167: VI, p. us. » IV., p. 149. • J4fi. 
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ing to law.' Finally, the judicial power ia separated from 
botli tiie other two. It lies in the hands of judges and 
juries. This would be the form of constitution through 
which a legitimate use of the highest authority is to the 
greatest degree secured. Kant namea it the repablican 
constitution.^ 

We may here refer briefly to the question of the right of 
revolution, which was then a burning one. Kant shows 
clearly the logical impossibility of this notion. A right 
to oppose with violence the legally constituted govern- 
ment, which is in actual existence aud in possession of tlie 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers, perhaps on ac- 
count of the abuse of its powers, is a cluar contradiction. 
If this * right ' were incorporated iu a paragraph of a consti- 
tution (there was such a paragraph in the French constitu- 
tion of 1793), it would moao '* the demand tor a publicly 
constituted opposing authority that should protect the right 
of the people against the government, and so on ad infini- 
tum'' ^ 

Instead of any such impossible arrangement, Kant advo- 
cates the free and public criticism of the government. This 
is the only instrument of control that is possible, or necessary 
for the protection of the rights of the people : " the freedom 
of the press is the only palladium of popular rights." Then 




' AmnnK the polillcal eonatilnliona of his time. Kant may bare KgwdcJ 
tliat of llie I'nited States of North America, the fanudalian of which be ful' 
lowed with ffarm stmpathy, iw approximating moM clowlir to hi« ideü. Not 
that of EnglanJ : for ho regnnled this nsooly a «lightly concenled form of de» 
poliara — not, howeter, a pnriinmentttry clecpotJÄm, a» hoa b*Pn thDng:ht. hoi 
a monarchical de»poti«m. By liribing Ihs parliament and prea», ihe kiag haa 
really abaolate power, aa ia shonn above all hy the fact that he haa waged 
many wars ivithnat and onntrary to the will of the people. Kant had ia 
^neral a very niifavorahle opinion of the Rngliah state. In ooe of the fng- 
menta pnbliaheil hy Tteicke {[.nst BlStltr. I,, p. 1391 we read i -The EsKliali 
nation {fient) rcpirrled as a people (po/iw/u«) ig the best totality of men ooo- 
«idered in their relation to one another. Bnt ta n ttaie amonjr other itatet it 
ia the moat pemiciolHi. riolent, dominatinir, and qnarrelsome of them all " 

■ VI., p. 335; Bedililehre,lW, Rrmark A. 
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' it is contemptible to rouse prejudice against thia. " To inspire 
the ruler witli anxiety that disturbance might be excited in 
the state by means of private and pubUc discussion, is equiva- 
lent to arousing mistrust in him against his own power, or 
even hatred against his people." ' 

The question remains whether or not, when even this last 
means of protecting themselves against abuses has been 
taken from the peuple, a breach of formal right, although 
legally impossible, may not nevertheless be necessary when 
regarded from a moral and historical point of view. Kant 
would deny this by asking if it is allowable to do evil that 
good may come. His philosophy of law excludes on principle ■ 
teleological considerations, just as liis moral philosophy does. | 
Along with all bis love of freedom, Kant has in general still 
a strong inclination to posit absolutely the duty of obedience 
to the legally constituted government. Doubtless this is 
connected on the one hand with the formalistic positing of 
all duties as absolute, and also with his pessimistic view of 
human nature. Only by absolute -subjection to an absolute 
power is it possible to unit« such egoistic and unruly animals, 
and to keep peace between them. All pessimists are abso- 
lutists, as witness Hobbes and Schopenhauer; while a 
breach of the existing law {Recht) in behalf of the higher 
right of the idea affords but slight hesitation to the optimis- 
tic idealists. An account has already been given of Kant's 
practical decision when the question met him whether he 
would obey the inner call to criticism (in the field of reli- 
gion), or the declared will of the government (the express 
command of the king to refrain from criticism and subject 
himself to the religious dogma). In this case he regarded 
silence as the duty of a subject. Even if old age and natural 
timidity of temperament urged him in the same direction, 
his conduct was yet in accordance with his principles. 
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IV. The Function and Limitations of Goternment 

The real function of the state Kant finds in the establish- 
ment and preservation of a system of laws. The essence of 
law consists in the legitimate limitation of the freedom of 
each individual, to correspond with the equally limited free- 
dom of all others. The perfection of a system of laws is 
shown by its capacity to make possible the greatest att&iii- 
able amount of freedom on the part of individuals, togetlier 
with a full guarantee of justice. One might say, that as in 
Leibniz's metaphysics, the best possible world is defined by 
the fact that in it the maximum of compossible reality is 
realized, so the best system of laws is that which allows the 
realization of the largest amount of compossible freedom. 

In this statement the limits of the functions of the state 
' are also implied. The state is not justified in limiting the 
freedom of the individual further than regard for the main- 
tenance of right demands ; to protect against injustice and 
violence from within and from without is the whole duty of 
the state. Positive provision for the well-being of the indi- 
vidual lies outside its province. Least of all is it called upon 
to provide for spiritual well-being, or to exercise an influence 
upon thoughts and beliefs. If the executive power should 
attempt at all to fix: limits to what shall be investigated and 
promulgated in the scientific, philosophical, or religious 
sphere, by absolutely forbidding criticism of certain dogmas, 
and thus absolutely fixing them, the result would be injuri- 
ous to intellectual progress, and that would be "a crime 
against human nature whose real vocation consists in mak- 
ing progress." ' These are the thoughts that W, v. Hum* 
boldt elaborated in hia Attempt to Betermim Ike LimHtof tht 
State's Influence. J. S. Mill, in his essay On Libertif, repre- 
sents a similar standpoint. 

' IV., p. US. 
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Into the details of the theory of law I will not euter. 
They would be on the whole of little importance, and in many 
points astonishing and unpleasant, — the treatment of mar- 
riage is notorious.' Its fundamental character is the strict ' 
formalism that completely excludes teleological considera- 
tions. The tornialistic treatment of punishment adopted 
hy He^l has long dominated the development of the theory 
of punishment. The constant neglect of the causes of crime 
on the one hand, and of the effects of punishment on the 
other, as is demanded by pure formalism, has perhaps even 
extended its evil effects to practical penal legislation and 
administration. Only in most recent times has the causal 
and teleological point of view begun to gain ground in 
criminology. It is to be hoped that in the coming century 
this view will lead to a crusade against crime that shall be 
richer in results than the efforts of the nineteenth century 
that were founded on the Kautian and Hegelian theory of 
punishment. 

K V. The Idea of Eteblasting Peack 

' Everlasting peace was the favorite idea of Kant when ha 
was growing old. The condition of its possibility lies in a 
universal union of states under just laws. To promote this 
is a duty, just as it was declared to he a duty to promote the 
formation of the national constitution. Kant hated war, 
although he did not fail to recognize its "culture mission," 
its influence upon the development of political life and 
power, and even upon that of personality.' Nevertheless 
war is contrary to reason and right, it subjects all the 
affairs of men to chance and violence, it develops the 

' For Ivint'i (mo vievi on msrriage one matt go tnck to the expocitioQ 
in hil lirobacMangai iArr dai Gtlihl dri Schlinn and ErktboKK (II., p. SSI). 
In the tUc/iitphiloiophit wo havo only the really ■' dcplorahlo " (Scboponh^nef 
applied Ibis Dkme to the wb'ile work} Ciuicies of au uU mui, fur <tbii:h oue 
otuDoc hold the rvnl Kaut reiponsibte. 

» Ar. d. Urb. p. 370. 
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worst impulses of human nature, since it breaks ibroogli 
the bounds of law and morality. Thus war is "the de- 
stroyer of all that is good," " the origin of all evil and (dl 
wickedness." Kaut haa many bitter things to say about the 
" gods of the earth " who wage war as eport, who sacrifice 
nothing and " do not iu the least suffer the loss of their faunu, 
country-houses, gala-days, etc., who decide upon war from 
trivial reasons as if it were a pleasure party, and to preserve 
respectability calmly leave its justification to the diplomatic 
corps, who are always on hand for this purpose." ' But he 
also condemns emphatically even wars prosecuted from 
serious reasons, e.ii. wars undertaken to gain for a country a 
boundary or addition necessary to its safety.* The patriotic 
oratory that one hears at the present time, with its glorifica- 
tion of war, aud of the warlike and victorious king, Kant 
would have felt to be a sign of lamentable moral regression. 
In the " illuminated" eighteenth century, reason may not 
have been able to suppress war, hut at all events it did not 
so far forget itself as to praise it. 

Nor would the aged Kant lend a willing cur to the lauda- 
tion of clever and unscrupulous politicians. His impressions 
of the politicians have great similarity with the views ex- 
pressed by Plato. He describes them as persona who make 
possible everyttiing impossible, except the dominance of 
right upon the earth, which they rather regard as some- 
thing absolutely impossible. He regards them as empir- 
icists lacking in ideas, who see no further than the 
advantage of the day, but are not able to estimate things 
in their large relations. In distinction from this, it will 
remain the permanent task of philosophy to view things 
from the standpoint of ideas, or as Spinoza would say, su6 
quadam wierm'taiü specie. Aud philosophy will be right 
in refusing to listen at all to the wretched and disgraceful 
objection of un practicality. This reproach is often raised 

' VI., p- 419; VII., pp. 163, «B. * VI., p. «1. 
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against Plato's Repu-blic : but ideas are not refuted by vul- 
gar appeal to alleged contradictory experience. Bather 
experieuce has to be measured by ideas aud formed after 
their patU;rn. The pliilosopher should set up an archetyjte, 
aud the task of the politician should be "to bring, id ac- 
cordance with this, the existing constitutions ever nearer 
to the highest possible degree of perfection. For no one 
is able or has the right to determine what is the highest 
plane that humanity is able to reach, and how great the 
gulf must remain between the idea and its fulfilment, just 
because freedom is able to transcend every limit that may 
be assigned." ^ 

Like the idea of a perfect system of laws in a state, the 
idea of an international union of states, united by law. and 
the consequent substitution of a legal process for violence 
aud war. is a necessary idea of reason, and as such perfectly 
legitimate. It is the duty of the politician to work for its 
realization; the "thou canst for thou onghtst" holds not 
merely in private morahty, but also in public matters 
concerning the laws. 

However, Kant discusses also the influences that, even 
without the good will of the politician, on whom one cannot 
filially count, are at work for the realization of that idea. 
He refers especially to two points. (1) The evils that 
war entails are constantly becoming greater and more 
oppressive to the people. To the evils of present war 
are added the intolerable burdens of preparing for the 
future war, and of paying the debts of the last one. 
Further, along with incrfasing intercourse between peoples, 
the circle of those who suffer indirectly from the effects of 
a war will constantly be enlarged. The increase of these 
evils will continue to strengthen the impulse to get rid of 
them. As they have been strong enough to induce savages 
to submit to the rule of a political constitution, they will 
1 AV, d. r. K, %lol Dialectic 
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also be effective in compelling the states to give up their 
savage freedom, (2) The growth of republicanism, or the 
increasiog influence of the people in the government Kant 
was convinced that the people, who bad to bear the bur- 
dena, would not decide on war so lightly aa the princes did, 
who regarded it as a kind of glorious sport. He bad ia 
mind the dynastic wars of liis century, the wars of Louis 
XIV., Charles XII., and Frederick II. He saw in the 
events of his time symptoms full of promise tor the 
increasing influence of republican idea."!, — the establisli- 
nieut of the great republic beyond the ocean, and the 
transformation of France from a dynastic to a republican 
form of government.' Even nearer home he saw traces 
of the same tendency. In Prussia and Austria powerful 
and enlightened princes were beginning to promote the 
enlightenment of their subjects. It is true that there 
might even have been at work here a kind of craft of 
idea; the increase that the princes sought in the sinews 
of war necessitated the development of all the intellect- 
ual and economic resources of their people. It seemed 
even here that the outcome must he a change from a dynastic 
state with its subjects to a popular state with its independ- 
ent citizens. Thus even philosophy has its millennium.' 

When we look at the matter from the end of the nine- 
teenth century, it seems that the course of development 
since Kant's time can scarcely be regarded as the fulfil- 
ment of hia prophecy. In this sphere also " a strange and 
unexpected movement of human aEfairs has taken place, 
just as in other respects too, if one looks at it in the large, 
nearly everything in it is paradoxical."^ The growth of re- 
publicanism has not only failed to abolish war, but it has 
changed very greatly the sentiments of the people with 
regard to it. Since the duty of defence has 1 

1 Streit der FahiltSten, S Section, §§ 6 ff-, VII.. pp. 399 ff. 
« IV.,p. H3. 
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Tersal, a condition of afFaira produced by the revolution, war 
has become something in which the people really share, and 
consequently become populitr in a certain way that was never 
possible in a dynastic war carried on by professional soldiers. 
The assumption that the people would not desire war on 
account of the burdens that it entails is a mistake in one 
respect. It is true tliat the people love peace, but there is 
something tliat they love more, and that is victory and the 
glory of war. 

In order to become conscious of the interval that separates 
the views of the nineteenth century from that of the 
eighteenth, one may read a discussion of war in H. v. 
Treitsfihkes's treatise on constitutional monarchy.^ Here 
we find war called " a necessity of political logic." that 
is implicit in the very concept of a state. "A state that 
renounces war, that subjects itself at the outset to a tribu- 
nal of nations, yields up its own sovereign power, t. «. its 
own existence. He who dreams of everlasting peace de- 
mands not only something that is unattainable, but also 
something nonsensical, and commits a schoolboy fallacy," 
And not only with logic, but also with ethics is the demand 
for an everlasting peace in irreconcilable conflict. " The hope 
of banishing war from the world is not only senseless, but 
deeply immoral. If it were realized it would transform the 
,h into a great temple of egoism." 

Would Kant have given up his idea of everlasting peace 
as a mbtake in the face of such objections, or before such 
fiery rhetoric ? Perhaps he would not. Perhaps he might 
have said that he had not, at any rate, anticipated the indirect 
course that history had taken ; but nevertheless, that he 
could not see in this anything more than a slight and per- 
haps necessary deviation, which did not lead away from tha 

,1 goal. It is certainly obvious that purely dynastic wars 
longer possible. And, he might continue, there can 
■ IIMormht imd [loliiächt AafiäUt, III., pp. 533 fl. 
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scarcely be any doubt that the dread of going to war has 
increased amoug European peoples with the universal duty 
of defence. Look, for example, at Frauc*?. How prudent 
this people, formerly most warlike and most devoted to 
military glory, have become siuce military service was 
made uiiiversaL Perhaps it requires only a great and 
general European war, long prolonged and inconclusive in 
result, with the dreadful sacrifices of property and blood 
that it would entail, to cause the love of peace among the 
nations, which ia now obscured by thoughts of glory and 
revenge, to manifest itself with lively force. 

With regard to the " schoolboy fallacy," or even the 
moral quHstiouableness of the idea of everlasting peace, he 
might propose the following considerations. The subordina- 
tion of a state to a foreign power would certainly destroj* 
its sovereignty and its essence. But in this connection 
we are dealing with the free recognition of a UDiversnl 
court of the nations with power of arbitrating all dis- 
puted questions. It is undoubtedly true that a nation 
would prefer to appeal to arms rather than submit to an 
unfavorable decision where their vital interests were at 
stake, or might even anticipate such a decision in this way. 
Nevertheless, arbitration may gradually and without any 
compulsion gain such a degree of favor that the use of loree 
would constantly become more rare, and arbitration more 
highly prized by those states that had adopted it. Perhaps also 
the opposition to foreign powers in the east and west may 
make it necessary for the European states to form a closer 
union in one political alliance and to suppress all internal 
quarrels. As for " the temple of egoism " into which it is 
said peace would transform the world, it is at least going 
somewhat too far to say that war nlone gives rise to sacriGce 
and heroic cournge, and also that it produces nothing but 
these \'irtues. The lower brutal impulses perhaps find in 
war as favorable Conditions for their development aa the 
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higher ones, and tlie stock exchange, if that is what is meant 
by the temple of egoism, has always knowu how to make 
profit in time of war. Further, the author wishes to defend 
only the "just" war. Does ho not see that he is hereby 
assuming that the same war as carried on by the other 
party will be unjust? Indeed, is it not true that merely 
by introducing the idea of what is just and unjust into the 
relations between peoples, he admits that tiiere is right and 
wrong in this field, and that therefore a judicial decision is 
not in principle impossible, and is perhaps even demanded by 
reason, or even, as he has said, " a necessary idea of reason," 
whose realization, it is true, may he long delayed ? More- 
over, Kant might add, he had an example in the man who 
regarded the peacemakers as blessed, not from any selfish 
or cowardly desire of peace for himself — he could have had 
peace, but chose rather conflict and the cross — but from 
desire for God's kingdom of love and of peace upon the 
earth; and that therefore even in a panegyric on war a 
little more cart^ and attention in the choice of expressions 
would appear to him to he in place. 
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THIRD SECTION 

THE THEORY OF KELIGION AND THE CHOKCH 

LiTBBATOBB : The chief work ii Religion innerhalb der Grtmrt drr 
bloiKa t'emuii/} (IT93). With Ihin are coonected ■ tew short ueUitta-. 
(fiber dot Misiliagen aller pliilos. I'erisdte in der Thtodias (1791); Dot 
Ende aller Vingr. ( 1 794 ) ; and fioall^ the first section of Der Streit der Fatulaten 
{1198).— Cf. E. Amoldt, Krit. Eikurat.fp. 193 5. ("Kant's VeTbalinii 
2a Lesaipg "), and " Beitrüge zai Geschieht« Ton Kants Lehen nnd Schrifi' 
Btellerthntigkeit in Being anf seine Heligloniilehra und seine Konflikt mit der 
Begieruug" (Allpreaat. Moaatsichriji, XXXV., Heft I and 2). 

Kanf s philosophical theory of religion attempts, on the 
one hand, to furnish a philosophical exposition of the doc- 
trines of the Christian church. On the other side it under- 
takes to limit these doctrines in harmony with the demands 
of a purely rational faith, or to sift out what is no longer 
tolerahle to the enlightened philosophical and moral con- 
sciousness. 

In general, the discussion follows the lines of theological 
rationaliam, which since the middle of the century had been 
increasingly victorious over the old orthodoxy- The theolo- 
gians of the illumination, following the example of the great 
philosophical rationnlista, diflered in important respects 
from the traditional doctrines, and found it necessary to omit 
and to transform certain things to hring the Scriptures and 
the dogma into harmony with their own beliefs. In doing 
this, they were only illustrating what inevitably takes place 
whenever absolute authority is claimed for a written docu- 
ment. Intelligence can preserve the freedom that is its 
essence only by interpreting and construing. It is the form 
in which progress and the continuity of historical faith are 
brought into harmony. The fact that the illumination 
period had but slight reverence for the historical indqoc 
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freer use of the right of interpretation and transformation 
than would otherwise have been the case. Kant shared 
with his time the contempt for the historical and the 
factual, as opposed to the doctrinal and rational. 

The peculiar characteristic of Kant's rationalism is the 
decided emphasis on moralitj. This corresponds to the 
tendency on the part of the critical philosophy to turn from 
the speculative to the practical. The practical reason, the 
moral standard, is for Kant the touchstone of what is true and 
of value in all religions. Ileligion rests on revelation: the 
Bible as God's revelation is authoritative. Kant maintains 
unconditionally that the truth of every external revelation 
is to be tested and measured hy the divine in us, by its 
harmony with the moral law. The Bible must be inter- 
preted according to the standard of morality, not morality 
according to the standard of the Bible. We cannot even 
know the son of God to be such, except through the fact 
that he corresponds to an idea of the divine that we have in 
U9. External verifications, e. g. miracles or prophecy, can- 
not in the last resort be recognized as affording proof; for 
one reason because we know of them only through fallible 
tradition. But another reason is that the power to work 
miracles in itself confers no moral authority. Can not, 
according to the church doctrine, the devils also work 
miracles ? 

The value as well as the truth of religion is to be estimated >^ 
according to a moral standard. Churches and church 
doctrines have value only because, and in so far as, they are 
serviceable tor the moral education of the human race. If 
their influence is in the opposite direction, they are injurious 
and objectionable. And herein lies the great danger of all 
ecclesiastical institutions: they tend to attribute an impor- 
tance that does not belong to them to all kinds of external 
things.— acts of worship, good works, or even mere fuith 
fcurnh dogmas or historical facts, — to the exclusion 
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morality. And, on the other hand, men have an inclination 
to excuse themselves from the only true divine service, 
leading a good life, by the performance of such external 
statutory divine services. In opposition to this, Eaot saya 
that whatever has no significance for the moral life is super- 
fluous or dangerous, Tiiat is true both of religious actions 
. and doctrines. All doctrines in which it is not possible to ' 
find a moral meaning, like the dogma of the trinity, the 
resurrection of the body, and others of the same kind, lie ; 
beyond rational faith. 

I cannot enter upon a detailed exposition, but will indi- i 
cate in a general way the contents of the four parts of the ' 
chief work. The first discusses the doctrine of sin, or of hu- 
man depravity. The radical evil in human nature (original 
sin in theological language) is not sensibility, but a tendency i 
toward impurity of disposition, as showing itself in a failure i 
to make the law the only determining ground of the will, and 
therefore in allowing one's self occasional lapses from its 
demands. This tendency is thus to be regarded as a free 
intelligible act, and not as a natural endowment. The subject ■! 
of the second treatise is the doctrine of justification. Thebe- 
lief in Jesus as the son of God is explained philosophically to 
mean tliat the son of God is the ideal of humanity which God | 
approves, and which corresponds completely with the will of 
God. In the practical faith in this ideal, and in actively 
striving to realize it, the individual gains the approval of God, 
an approval that likewise partakes of the nature of grace, in 
that human effort is never able to attain to perfection. In 
historical religion, the sonship of the God-man is figured by | 
means of the virgin birth, to indicate the exemption of the 
ideal man from the debasing effects of sensibility. 

The third and fourth essays treat of the church, in its 
true nature or " idea," in its historical form, and in its degen- 
eration from the true " idea." The church in its " idea" is 
an ethical community of men under merely moral laws, as 
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Opposed to the political community which is ruled by legal 
enactments. Such an ethical community would represent a 
kingdom of God upon the earth, whose members, living 
together in fraternal agreement, had entirely adopted the 
will of God as their will. In the historical form, this 
ethical community appears as the visible church, with holy 
books and laws fixing the nature of the creed and mode of 
worship. This is a necessary form ; for the people are still 
incapable of apprehending and maintaining rational faith 
in its pure form ; and therefore the beneficent doctrine 
is given to them in the form of a divine revelation handed 
down in canonical books, and expounded by professional 
teachers who enjoy public esteem and respect, and is im- 
pressed upon the senses through symbolical acts. The pur- 
pose to be attained in all this is " that pure religion shall by 
degrees be finally freed from all empirical motives, and 
from all ordinances which have merely a historical basis, and 
which provisionally unite men for the promotion of the good 
by means of an ecclesiastical form of belief, so that at last the 
pure religion of reason may prevail universally." "The veil 
under which the embryo first develops into man must be 
laid aside, if he is to come to the light of day. The leading- 
strings of the holy tradition, together with its annexed 
provisos, the statutes and observances, which did good 
service in their time, become gradually unnecessary, or even 
hindrances, when he attains to manhood's estate,"' 

Finally, in its degenerate form, the church appears as an 
institution for compelling the maintenance of the statutory 
requirements in creed, worship, and church government. 
Here the statutory demands take precedence over the moral. 
The essential part of divine service is not an upright life, 
but the fulfilment of certnin ecclesiastical duties. The first 
commandment, and the first condition of divine approval 
and of happiness, is subjection to the rules of th« church. 
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For fulfilling this requirement the " believers " are promised 
divine favor in this world and the next, althougli living 
immornllj and obeying the demands of their sensual desires. 
To the " unbelievers," on the other hand, punishments here- 
after are held out in prospect. Thus we have a complete 
perversion of true religion ; all kinds of " pious nonsense " are 
commanded as a sort of heavenly court service by means of 
which one may win by flattery the favor of the ruler of 
heaven. On the other hand, the true and the upright, those 
who are conscientious and truly pious, who do not think 
this emulation to win the favor of the heavenly court is 
worthy either of themselves or of God, are threatened with 
divine wrath, and sometimes, at least, are made sensible 
of the wrath of the church. Thu8 the degenerate church 
enters directly into the service of the devil. 

The history of the church shows itself to be a contmnal 
struggle of the true church and religion with the priestly 
church. It begins with the great conflict of the founder 
of Christianity against Judaism, which had become perverted 
through superstitions and trivial compulsory requirements. 
What Jesus really accomplished was to found the invisible 
church as an ethical community of all God's true children 
upon the earth. The spirit of original Christianity is found 
in a purely moral and rational faith, instead of in belief in 
creeds and in popular superstitions, in a pure life devoted to 
God and one's neighbor as the only divine service, instesd 
of in the performance of lifeless and exacting ceremonies. 
It is true that when Christianity became organized into» 
church, as an institution with worldly interests and worldly 
power, it degenerated in the direction of a priestly church 
having compulsory services and creeds ; nevertheless, the 
motives that gave it birth still remained effective in it 
The Reformation was an earnest attempt to free the chttrch 
from perver.'iions. But this great struggle tor freedom of 
was soon followed, even inside the reformed 
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church, by the re-establishment of a new ecclesiastical serf- 
dom in a compulsory creed. The demand that one should 
believe certain dogmatic formulas and historical facts, took 
the place of the good works required previously, and oppressed 
tho consciences of sincere men more heavily than the old 
burden of external performances. It was not «atil our 
period of illumination, that there appeared to be a hopeful 
prospect of a. final deliverance of reason from ecclesiastical 
authority, and of the restoration of the pure faith of practical 
reason and the purely moral divine service. 

Rtligion within the Bounds of Pure Reason is the last of 
Kant's great works written in the full vigor of his intellect 
It is a most enei^etic attack, carried out with extraordinary 
power of feeling and thought, on all churches and religions 
based on statutory requirements, which establish a tyranny 
over the soul by means of fear and superstition. It is also a 
strong protest against all external piety that attempts by court 
service and homage to gain divine favor through flattery. 

Lessing would have been delighted with this work. The 
Lutheran orthodoxy, which makes correct belief the only 
act that is well-pleasing to God, is rebuked in especially 
keen and cutting fashion. The ßdex mercenaria is worse 
than any other ecclesiastical servitude. Au upright man 
would sooner agree to do anything else, " because in the case 
of all other forced service he would at all events only be 
doing something superfluous, but in this case something 
opposed to his conscience."* Kant often returns to this 
point, evidently referring, though not in express words, to 
the new condition of affairs created in Protestant Prussia by 
Wöllner's religious edict. In general, the entire work is an 
emphatic protest against the new priestly government. He 
emphatically demands freedom to investigate and to teach 
for the teachers of rational religion and for the scholars who 
expound the Scriptures (the philosophers and theologians). 
' VI, p. S7a 
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They ought " to be left absolutely free by the secular power 
in employing their results aud discoveries ; tor otherwise 
the laity, who derive their religious instruction entirely trom 
the clergy, would be compelling the latter to adopt their 
views." ' To him the fixing of the creed forever, with tbe 
apology that the people are not yet ready for freedom, ap- 
peared as insupportable arrogance, as an interference with 
the government of God, who has given reason the duty of 
guiding lis into an increasingly perfect knowledge of the 
truth. The bigotry that was then in favor in high places 
was dealt with most unsparingly. Prayer, churcbgoing, 
sacraments, if these things are practised to gain the Divine 
approval, or to make one's self a favorite with God, are dis- 
graceful fetiches. The Shaman priests of Tnngus and Euro- 
pean prelates, the prayer mills of Thibet and ceremonial 
devotional exercises, are placed side by side, with the sar- 
castic remark added that there is no distinction between 
them in principle, though there is in external form.' 

The end and aim of all priestly government, according to 
Kant, is political power. To obtain this, the priests attempt 
to gain an influence over the minds of the ruling powers, and 
in particular to represent to them the advantage that " the 
state might derive from the unconditional submission to 
wliich spiritual discipline has accustomed even the thought 
of the people. But in this way the people become accus- 
tomed to liypocrisy, their honesty aud fidelity are destroyed, 
and they grow cunning in avoiding the true performance 
even of their political duties." ' 

The government in which WoUner was a minister took 
offence at these views, as was to be expected. The order in 
council, of which we have already spoken/ was its answer 
to them. It ä not too much to say that the hate that ex- 
presses itself in this order was not without cause. If the 
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iUiimiuation was to be orercomQ, if a compulsory form of 
religious faith was to be re -established and supported by 
every means in the power of the secular government, Kant's 
philosophy of religion could not be tolerated, — indeed, 
Kant's whole philosophy should not have been permitted 
to continue iu existence. If the ecclesiastical and political 
reaction in Prussia had had time to establish itself, it doubt- 
less would have been forced to suppress the critical phi- 
losophy as a whole. The death of Frederick William II. 
preserved the Prussian state from this disgrace. However, 
we have a subttequent proscription of the spirit of Kant's 
philosophy. This belongs to the time of the Holy Alliance. 
In an order regarding religious instruction in the gymna- 
sium, of the year 1826, we read; Above all things, the 
teacher must remember " that the state is concerned to 
make true Christians of the members of its schools, and 
that therefore they must not be instructed in mere so-called 
morality, which hangs iu the air and has been deprived of all 
real support, but there must be inspired in them a God- 
fearing disposition, which has its roots in a well-grounded 
knowledge of the Christian truths of salvation." This is 
directly contrary to Kant. It ia the inversion ol his 
demand that religious faith should have its basis in 
morality.' 

Besides the political tendency, there was in addition an- 
other sentiment tiiat helped to bring about this change; 
for the romantic generation, with its enthusiasm for the 
historical, the Kantian religion was too thin, abstract, and 
rational. This age had lost it« f.tith in reason, and demanded 
a stronger support for life and faith than rational proposi- 
tions could afford. In particular, it sought to base religion 
again upon tradition, on historical facts and supernatural 
revelations. However greatly Kant may have aided in over- 
throwing the old rationalism, through his personal feelings 
* (y. mjr GtteKiekt da gtlthrtm Unttniddi, IL, p. 313. 
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and sentiments, he belonged entirely to tlie IllumiDation. 
For Mm religion is nothing more than the general meta- 
physical background for his rational thought and action. 
He did not feel the need of a really positive religion, still 
less the necessity for direct intercourse with the GUpematural. 
Every such attempt to gain this kind of iutercourae (prayer, 
means of grace) he personally rejected. He sees in , these 
things only sentimentalism, and a presumption that, along 
with all its boasted humility, leads easily to the assumption 
of special intimacy with the heavenly powers, and a con- 
tempt for aoy one less liighly favored. Kant's religion, 
which is baaed merely on the general relation of the finite 
to the infinite, and on the natural revelation of God in reason 
and conscience, is a cool and matter-of-fact form of the re- 
ligious life. This generally happens where a strong and in- 
dependent intellectual life, united with strict conscientious- 
ness in thinking and acting, is the fundamental form of 
mentality. It is also the religion of Lessing and Spinoza. 
If this form of religious experience is inferior to more con- 
crete and robust forms in the strength of its immediate 
effects upon the mind, it is not exposed to the numerous 
perversions to which the latter incline, — magic and sorcery, 
superstition and fanaticism, priestly intolerance, and cod- 
tempt for healthy reason and common morality. 

It is true that it has little advantage (or political par- 
poses. Kant would not regard that as a defect. The em- 
phatic passage with which he closes his little essay. On 
the End of ail Things, shows clearly his opinion regarding 
the employment of religion, and of Christianity in particular, 
in support of the various purposes of the secular govern- 
ment: " If there ever should come a time when Christianity 
ceased to be lovely and of good report (which could easily 
happen if it should put on, instead of the humble spirit, the 
weapons of arbitrary authority), then, since there can be no 
neutrality on moral questions, the dominant tone of men's 
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thought must be unfavorable and antagonistic to ChristiaD- 
ity. And the antichrist, who is held to be the forerunner 
of the last days, would begin his government, — although 
it would be of short duration, — founded perhaps upon fear 
and selfish advantage. Then, however, since Christianity 
was intruded to be a universal world-religion, but was not 
afforded by fate conditions favorable to becoming so, the 
(perverted) end of all things in a moral sense will appear." 
Arnoldt assumes that this essay increased to the utmost the 
auger of the Berlin authorities against the source of these 
courageous warnings and admonitions, and furnished the last 
motive for the Cabinet order of Oct. 1, 1794. Although, as 
we have seen (p. 50). the movement against Kant had been 
already recommended and decided upon, this passage may 
nevertheless have rendered its execution more easy for the 
government, The history of the nineteenth century reveals 
with striking clearness to him who has eyes to see that 
Kant's gift of prophecy did not deceive him here. The 
hatred of ecclesiastical and political Christianity, first on 
the part of educated people, then on the part of the masses, 
was the direct result of the attempts to employ religion to 
gain worldly power. The fact that Christianity has always 
been able in these circumstances to restore itself, is striking 
proof of the inuer vitality of the religion of the cross and 
of worldly renunciation. 

As embraced in formal propositions, the following points 
sum up Kant's doctrine of religion : 

1. y/te essence of religion is not belief in supernatural 
beings (demons, demiurges) that occasionally influence the 
course of nature and man's destiny, but a belief in God, in 
a will that directs everything tor good, and that realizes 
itaelf in nature and in history. 

2. Tkt proof of religio», is not afforded by historical facts 
(miracles, revelation), but by the moral law, the will in our- 
selves that is directed towards the 1 
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3, The- function of religion, is DOt to subject the will or 
tlie understanding to any powers of this world or the other. 
but only to strengthen it as the power to will the good. 

I believe that these formula might still to-day be taken 
as a basis for a philosophy of religion. 



THE THEORY OF EÜLXATION » 



Of Kant's tiioughta on education I shall discuss only two 
points, both of which are closely connectfid with his ethical 
and political views. 

His belief in the effectiveness of a moral instruction that 
shall take as its function the mere representation of the 
moral law in its purity, is associated with his concept of 
freedom and the autonomy of the moral law. He returns 
repeatedly to this point, as, e. g.. in the " Doctrine of 
Method" in the Cntiqtie of Practical Reason, in the frag- 
ment of a moral catechism in the Metaphyne of Morals, and 
also in the Religion within the Bounds of Pure Rcaimn. By ■*■ 
leading children to reflect upon concrete cases laid before 
them, and directing them in applying the moral law 
to these cases, they become themselves conscious of the 
law, and cannot help acknowledging its authority and 
making it a principle ot the will On the other hand, 
Knnt emphatically rejects the process ot making morality 
attractive by holding up the advantages and rewards that 
will result, either in this world or the nest, from it« 
performance. In like manner, he is desirous that the 
disgraceful nature of vice, rather than its harmful conse- 



' Kaiil'R pdof;!)^ is fnutnl onlv in the notr« t)iDL he made for the public 
lectares that tliu mnmbars of the pliilonapliiral facoltj were reqaired b; the 
goTCTDlneut to give in turn. Those notes were prepared for publicatioD bj 
Rink. Thej are loose sheets written M Tirions times anil without anj ay*- 
tem*ticform : — as printed the name thoaghta are repeated two or three (imca. 
The lectares treat of bodilr haliila and traiuing. aud espei'iallj of the educa* 
tion ot the will. The suliject of Khool iiistmilion is odIt touched upon, and 
no diwnnion at nil is given of the particular dJeciplines. There is a gi>od 
edition by U. WillmitnD. In ndilitiun to this work, the wiitinga on moral phi- 
r, laaeph}' cootaiu remnrk» on the fomi of tnonil education. 
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quences, should be emphaaized. He condemna with «qni 

vigor the excitement of the feelings and emotions by the 
representation of unuaimlly noble characters and actione, 
such e. g. as takes place in novels. The character must be 
baaed upon principles. He emphasizes very strongly the 
necessity of early training the will by means of discipline. 
The purpose is to restrain natural wildness by accustoming 
the child to law and actions based on uniform principles. 
This negative influence is the prerequisite of the positive 
training of the will, which uses, as its essential means, the 
mere representation of the moral law in its purity. 

The second point is his decided disapproval of a state 
system of education. This was the logical consequence of 
Kanfs cosmopolitan and humanistic mode of thought The 
end of education has to do with men, not with citizens. Or, 
in a last resort, we may say that it is concerned with 
humanity: the complete development of the powers of man 
is its absolute end. For this reason " the basis of a plan of 
.education must be made cosmopolitan."' This must not 
proceed from the state or from the prince. For these have 
in mind only the immediate purposes of the state or the 
dynasty. Tliey would at best direct education to develop 
skill, " merely in order to be able the better to employ the 
subjects as tools for realizing their own purposes." There- 
fore the establishment and direction of the schools should 
be left entirely to the judgment of the most enlightened 
scholars. " All culture begins with a private individual, 
and raiUiites out from this centre. Only through the exer- 
tions of people of broad sympathies, who appreciat« what is 
best in the world, and are capable of forming an idea of a 
better condition in the future, is it possible for nature grad- 
ually to approximate to the realization of its ends." 

With this in view, we can understand the lively interest 
that Eant took in Basedow and in his philanthropic under- 

» VnL,p.463. 
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UMngs in Dessau. With the latter'» aims he 
essential agreement, and he welcomed the undertaking 
chiefly as an attempt at an experimental school, which would 
be followed by future " normal" schools. To a still greater 
extent would Kant have sympathized with Festal OKzi'a efforts ; 
for these were based entirely upon the idea of freedom aud 
ßelf-activity. The object on which Pestalozzi set his heart, 
and which aroused Fichte's enthusiasm, was to dehver men 
from the indolent, stupid passivity in which the lower 
classes especially were forced to live by the influence of the 
Becular and ecclesiastical government, and of the schools 
that were open to them. It is exactly the same end that 
Kant has in view. Freedom, independence, personal re- 
sponsibility, are the conditions of human dignity, and there- 
fore the necessary ends to be attained in education. 

Would Kant approve of the course that education has 
taken in the nineteenth century ? He would certainly 
recognize gladly the improvements in the external equip- 
ment of the schools, the lai^e expenditures for all educa- 
tional institutions from the common school to the university. 
Also in methods of instruction he would find great and salu- 
tary changes, among other things, the e.iercise of the under- 
jstanding and the judgment instead of the mere mechanical 
learning by rote. On the other hand, he would perhaps see 
'Bany things that would cause him serious doubt. Thus be 
'Would scarcely approve the tact that the schools have passed 
almost entirely into the hands of the state government, that 
instruction and education are regulated, down to the minutest 
details, by ordinances (instruction and examination regula- 
tions), and burdened by constant control. Certainly he 
would have wished to see a highly developed private school 
Bystem alongside of the system of public schools. And 
probably he would not abandon as unfounded his fear 
that the state might aim too exclusively at practical 
capacity for its particular purposes, and not at the absolute 
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ends oC humanity. In particular, he would perhaps find in 

the "patriotism" that is now dominant in many places 
something directly opposed to the final end of humanity. 
The gloriScation of nationality and the state would appear 
to he almost a second religion, and in some places in Europe, 
e.g. in the French state school, it has become the first and 
only religion, since the old religion has been banished from 
the schools. And would Kant withdraw his opinion regard- 
ing instruction in religion after a visit to our schools ? In 
a remark added to the fourth part of HeUgion tcilkin Ikt 
Bounds of Reason,^ he complains of the lack of sincerity, and 
demands that education should especially concern itself to 
cultivate this virtue from the earliest years. He tlien pro- 
ceeds: " Now, if one compares our mode of education, espe- 
cially in religious matters, or better in the doctrines of belief, 
where it is regarded as sufficient to make a pupil a believer, 
to have him remember accurately the answers to the ques- 
tions involved, without paying any attention to th truth of 
the creed, or understanding at all what he assert' , one will 
no longer wonder at the lack of sincerity which makes pu« 
hypocrites at heart." 



I 



The Theory of Beauty and Art 

The aesthetics of the critical philosophy is found in the 
Criliqve of Judgment, where it is connected by a slender 
association of concepts with the critique of natural tele- 
ology.' Kant's reason for taking the judgment-a of taste 
from the field of empirical psychology, and placing them in 

1 VI.. p. 289. 

^ B. Erdmanii'« eilition bu an introdnctioD tbat gire« kh acraaiit at the 
origiti of Che wurk au<l tbe hiatorr of the text, together with infonBatiun i» 
^rd[D(r KftDt'B relation lo ths printeil text of his work» In general. Cf. K. 
Th. Michaeii». Zar Entitthmff «on Knnlii Kr. d. Un , Beriiu, 189S; Gold- 
friedrii'h, Kntili Aalhrlil; (\eS3) ; \icloT Bianh.Etiai criu'qM lur I'tiiaiqM lit 
Kant {1 B96), a thorough and penetrating work. 
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the series of the Critiques, is that he discovered in t 
certain univeraaUty and necessity that refer to traoscendental 
principles, and therefore require criticism. Their insertion 
in the schema is the result of Uie following construction. Id 
the Critique of Pure Reason we have understanding, judg- 
ment, and reason. This aeries was combined with the classi- 
fication of the new psycholoffy, — faculty of knowledge, 
faculty of feeling, and faculty of desire. The third Critique, 
for which a place had been found in this way, assumed 
the precise form of its predecessors, and thus in the invesli- 
gation regarding beauty and art the entire machinery of the 
Critique of Pure lieason is reproduced. We have the 
Analytic and the Dialectic, the table of categories and the 
Deduction, and even the Doctrine of Method makes its 
appearance at the end, though only as an empty title, as 
indeed the others are too. Think, for example, of the 
motley content that is united under the title of "Deduc- 
tion." First, there is a deduction that deduces nothing, 
dragged out for some pages, then the doctrine of natural and 1 
artificial beauty, the theory of art, the conditions of its 1 
production, and the classification of the fine arts. Or notice 
how the schema of the categories is employed to divide up 
the exposition of the characteristics of the beautiful and the 
sublime. Never has a ready-made schema, that was designed 
for a wholly different purpose, been more wrongly imposed 
upon a content. It is an evident consequence that the 
subject matter suffers severely in clearness of arrangement 
as well as in essential quality. I shall explain very briefly 
the fundamental concepts employed in Kant's treatment. 

The predicate " beauty " is ascribed to anything when it is i ■ 
the object of disinterested pleasure, t, t. pleasure that does j 
not proceed from either the lower or the higher faculty of 
desire, but arises out of pure contemplation. /KstheticV 
pleasure is based on the fact that the object sets the faculty I 
of knowledge Id free piny. It is not. however, logical thought \ 
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that is here aroused, or even reflection on the suitableness of 

the perception for a concept, but sense-perception and imagi- 
nation. The purely formal adaptation of the object for the 
faculty of knowledge is recognized with a kind of thankful 
joy, and to the thing is ascribed the predicate " beautiful " in 
distinction from the predicates " pleasant," " useful," " perfect," 
or " good," The complete separation of pure beauty from 
judgments of this kind is the essential business of the criti- 
cal ffistbetic. 

C The sublime is another variety of aesthetic pleasure. Al- 
though it conflicts with the interests of sensibility, and to 
this extent gives rise to unpleasantness, it nevertheless at the 
same time arouses in man the consciousness that in virtue 
of liis reason he is raised above the Unite world of sense, and 
thus affords pleasure. Sublimity is therefore, just aa little 
as beauty, a quality that belongs to the object. It exists 
only in the feeling that it arouses in the subject. Xant 
distinguishes two forms, the mathematically and the dynam- 
ically sublime. The former is aroused by magnitude in 
space and time, which, defeating the eöbrts of the imagina- 
tion to comprehend it, calls out at the same time the rational 
idea of the infinite as completed totality. The latter has its 
source in what is powerful, overwhelming, fearful. A« 
merely sensible beings, the idea of these things depresses us; 
but, as moral beings, they at the same time inspire us by 
bringing before our minds our independence of all natural 
powers. 

The critical aesthetic is distinguished from dogmatic 
theories in this way. The latter suppose that beauty is an ob- 
jective property of the thing that is confusedly represented 
through sense. Kant, holding fast here also to his idealiatic 
standpoint, makes it depend solely upon the subject and its 
modes of functioning. 

The connection of the Eesthetical with the moral is some- 
thing tliat Kant stoutly maintains. In the case of the sub- 
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lime, this connection is directly given. The idea of a moral 
law, and of a will that remains steadfastly true to the law of 
its o^vn nature in the face of all the attractions and menaces 
that come to us through sense, is in itself sublime. Thus 
poetry that represents the sublime in a perceptive form, as 
tragedy does, exerts directly a moral influence upon the 
mind. But even the sublime h\ nature has the same effect, 
since it leads beyond the finite to the inBnite, and to the 
faculty of ideas. In like manner, the love of beauty " has as 
result as well as presupposition a certain liberality in the 
mental attitude, i. e. the independence of pleasantness from 
mere sense enjoyment. An interest in the beauty of nature 
for its own sake ia always a mark of goodness." ' " Beauty 
is the symbol of what is morally good ; " and thus sensibility 
for beauty is akin to interest in the good.' It is the arta in- 
genxue and liherahs that lead us from the desire for enjoy- 
ment to the desire for perception, and that free men from the 
slavery of the senses.' 

The relation of aesthetics to the philosophy of nature is 
another point of importance. This is based on Kant's view 
of the nature of artistic talent and artistic production. The 
former is a kind of natural force, and to the latter belongs the 
form of a product of natural laws, not that of something made 
according to design. Artistic genius as an inborn productive 
faculty creates, as does nature, purposively, and yet without 
design, and without employing concepts. The artisan works 
according to rules that he has learned, and produces some- 
thing in accordance with his notion or purpose. Artistic 
genius is "the native power of mind by means of which 
nature gives rules to art." "How it produces its results it 
cannot itself describe or define by scientific rules ; and, acoord- 
iogly, it is not in its power to create such things at will or 

1 Kt. J. Url.. % S9, Ramark $ 31. 
' Ibid, i 59. 
* littapKytik (Poliu), p. 188. 
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according to a plan, or to give another person such directions 
aa would enable liim to produce similar results,"' We see 
that Kant rebelled against the theory current in his time. 
He rejected the old classical theory of imitation, of whicb 
Qottsched was the representative. Works of art are crea- 
tions of genius, not the products of technical skill that me- 
chanically puts together given materials according to fixed 
rules. 

It is this very fact that forms a basis for uniting in one 
whole the two parts of the Critique of Judgment, the critical 
lesthetics and the critical teleology of nature. Genius, as 
has been said, is a natural force, and this natural force acts 
in accordance with pjsthetic ideas in man, the microcosm. 
In this fact, then, we have a suggestion that nature may also 
act in a similar way in the macrocosm. And, in like manner, 
natural beauty, which is so closely related to the beauty ot 
art, suggests also that there is manifested iu nature a force 
that works purposively according to ideas, though without 
intention. If we now add the fact that beauty is also a 
symbol of morality,* the circle is complete. Natural beauty 
and the beauty of art. the product of artistic genius, are both 
intimations of the nature of the original ground of all reality, 
which is expressed from another aide in the moral nature of 
man. Kant might have united with his ethico-theology, 
these reflections as iestbetico-tbeology. 

It is a permanent source ot regret that such froitfal 
thoughts were prevented from developing themselves freely 
by the hindrances imposed by a useless schematism. It 
these had been swept away, it is certainly true that the 
notion of " pure " beauty and also of the " purely formal" 
aesthetic, with which Kant set out. could not have main- 
tained themselves. But this would liave been no loss ex- 
cept to the framework of the pure a priori philosophy. On 
the other hand, the essential nature of Kant's system, its 

» Kr. d. Uri., 5 46. ^ /t,y._ j sj. 
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connection with objective idealism, would have been made 
more evident. It is well known that it was the Critique 
of Judgment that afforded a starting point for the subse- 
quent speculative philosophy. This was also regarded by 
Groethe and Schiller as the work in which Kant approached 
most nearly to their own way of thinking. That nature and 
art are one in their deepest nature, nature creating accord- 
ing to sesthetical laws, and the imagination of the artist 
working in accordance with natural laws, is precisely 
Ooethe's view of the world. 



CX3NCLUSI0N 

Thb Effects of Kast's Philosophy and its Relation 

TO THE PHEaENT TiME 

The immediate effects of the Critiqvt were like tho^ of 
an earthquake. Kverjtitiug that had hitherto stood fiifl 
tottered or fell in ruins. For the first moment the dwelleis 
in the old structures stood helpless and gazed at the ruiii 
brought about by him who had so ruthlessly undermiiied 
their foundations. Then followed a period of feverish ac- 
tivity. Some endeavored to repair the ruins, to close up 
the gaps in the walla and cover them with a temporaiy 
roof. Eberhard and Feder belonged to tins claAs. Others, 
like Jacobi and Aenesidemus-Schulze, busied themselves iu 
investigating the foundations of the provisional new struc- 
ture that Kant had himself erected. Then came yonnger 
men, Reinhold and Fichte, who began to construct new 
systems in the Kantian style. And soon the impulse 
toward construction was stronger than ever before. One 
magic castle after another arose on the ruins of the old 
metaphysics. Ever bolder, richer, and more fantastic be- 
came the systems. Kant's new system, incomplete both 
internally and externally, seemed poor and bare at thai 
time. At the time of Kant's death, tlie critical philosophy 
was regarded by the majority as a standpoint that had 
been superseded. A decade or two later Hegel's induence 
was universal, and the Critique noteworthy only as the stan- 
ing-point of the entire revolution. 

I cannot here enter into details regarding the remarl:' 
ably great and sudden influence of the Critique, and the 
quick victory, equally astonishing, that the speculative phi- 
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loaopliy gained over it. How fiercely tlie force of this 
philosophical revolution swept against existing opinions 
is shown more clearly perhaps than anywhere else in the 
autobiography, which we have already mentioned, of the 
Göttingen professor, Feder.' While still a reputable author 
and an esteemed teacher, he found himself forsaken by his 
students as one who had opposed Kant, or, what was the 
same to the enthusiastic youth, one who had not under- 
stood hira. His colleagues treated him contemptuously, 
so that he voluntarily resigned his professorship, though 
still vigorous, and left Göttingen. Even the universitiea 
that had hitherto been most prominent, Göttingen and 
Halle, the new secular and political seats of learning of the 
eighteenth century, felt the force of the storm. Jena, the 
popular and democratic university of little Thuringia, took 
front rank. Here the exponents of the new doctrine were 
collected — Reinhold its first apostle, Schiller its practical 
interpreter. Here Fichto found favorable soil for his im- 
passioned radicalism, and continued to exert an impor- 
tant influence until finally he was driven out by the 
conservatives in the controversy regarding atheism (1799), 
Schelling and Hegel, the Schwabian hot-heads, came also 
to Jena and lived there during their productive years. In 
the political world of that time some new phenomenon 
showed itself to old Europe every year. And. similarly, 
in the philosophical world a new system of thought made 
its appearance. To turn the world upside down at that 
time seemed to require nothing more than a strong and 
decided will. 

The political constitutions that grew out of the French 
Revolution show a family resemblance, and so do also 
the philosophical systems that owe their origin to the 
critical philosophy. I mention here the marks that are 
characteristic. (1) Kant's transcendental idealism is tlie 

1 Pago 334. 
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presuppoBilion common to tbem all. The physical world 
is appearance. On the one hand, it is conditioued by tUi; 
subject thai constructs it by means ot the synthetic forms 
of its perception and thought ; on the other, it points to 
an absolute reality, the intelligible world, (2) They all 
are seeking to attain the same goal — to reach this in- 
telligible world by means of thought. If the world is intel- 
ligible, as Kant says, it must lie open to thought. All 
that is necessary is the courage to pass on from episte- 
mological to metaphysical idealism, which is after all reallt 
Kant's view. (3) Common to them all is the method, the 
a priori construction of reality in thought. If the world is 
an objective thought content, then one must be able, 
through the immanent development of thought determi- 
nations, to outline the entire basal plan of reality. {4) 
They all alike make the claim that in their philosophy 
knowledge has reached its final goal, that in it is to be 
found at once both absolute reaUty and the meaning of 
things. A philosophy of nature that explains the ideas in 
nature, or a philosophy of history that traces the lo^ in 
history, affords complete and absolute knowledge. The 
positive sciences do not give us knowledge of this kind. 
The natural sciences present ns with formulae according to 
which we calculate the appearance of phenomena; his- 
torical investigation yields particular facts, with here and 
there something of causal connection. And just for these 
reasons they do not afibrd real knowledge. Speculative phi- 
losophy alone is knowledge in the real sense, the compre- 
hension of the reason that is in things. 

In Hegel's system speculative philosophy attains its com- 
plete development. Tliis philosophy aims at nothing les;« 
than the re-creation ot the world in tliought. In very truth 
the jirocess of creation itself here first reaches its goal. Up 
to this time the world was a merely blind, though poten- 
tially rational, fact. In the speculative philosophy, u 




"understanding of its own nature at last breaks over it. It 
comes to know itself as it really is, a unitary existing sys- 
tem of thoughts. In this self-comprehenaion of the idea in 
the form of a concept, the entire evolution of the world has 
reached its goal. God or the intelligible world thinks itseU 
in the complete philosophy. 

With this position the development nf the movement has 
reached its end. The philosophy that started from £ant, 
going further and further in the path of the a priori specula- 
tion to which lie had shown the way, finally came to deny it« 
own starting point. The gulf between thought and being, 
subject and object, is completely transcended, thought and 
reality, logic and metaphysics, are identicaL In the place 
of the critical philosophy, with its injunctions to modesty, 
with its recognition of the independence both of science and 
of faith, there has come the logical autocracy in the name 
of which Hegel demands that science and religion shall sub- 
mit themselves to the dialectical formula. Never did philoso- 
phy assume such a lofty tone, and never were its royal honors 
so fully recognized and secured as about the year 1830. 

But with a kind of rare irony, Hegel's philosophy is 
foreed to see in its own fate a confirmation of its doctrine of 
the dialectical transformation into the opposite. The gener* 
ation of absolute philosophy in the first third of the century, 
was followed in the second third by a generation of absolute 
n on -philosophy. Excessive faith in thought was followed 
by an excess of mistrust and dislike. Science and religion, 
the two spiritual forces that felt themselves humbled by the 
absolute philosophy, again raised their heads and brought its 
sovereignty to an end. 

Religion could not endure the sympathetic condescension 

with which absolut« rationalism conceded that it possessed 

truth, but of course only in the lower form of the pictorial 

^image, not in the form of the concept Faith, for which it 

U8t the concrete that is essential, and religious feeling, 
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which attaches itself to the symbnl, rebelled against the 
arrogance nf the logical formula that declares its identity 
with the reality itself. This feeliug was strong in Frederick 
William IV.; and with his accession to the throne the alü- 
tude of the government towards the Hegelian philosophy 
changed to that of opposition. This philosophy was stigma- 
tized as an empty, hollow, logical abstraction that promoted 
discursive reasoning, but was destructive of respect for what 
is positive, and ruined the youth by means of sophistical arta. 

In the same way, scientific investigation also rebelled 
against the yoke of a philosophy that assumed to be able to 
derive all essential truths by means of a priori deduction, 
and to determine their nature entirely by its own powers. 
A new generation of young men repaid to speculative phil- 
osophy the scorn that it formerly bestowed upon experi- 
ence. A real craving for facts, for mere blind facts, sprang 
up. This was the reaction against the extravagance of log- 
ical reasoning which had so long prevailed. The generation 
of dialectic was followed by that of exact knowledge. This 
was characterized by an aversion to the ideas of the recent 
jihilosophical systems, indeed, by a dislike of universal ideas 
in general. This tendency was equally dominant in the 
natural and the historical sciences. There was to be no 
philosophy of nature and no philosophy of history, but in 
both fields exact investigation of the particular facts. 

In the domain of philosophical literature, this period is 
marked by a tendency towards the philological investigation 
of the past systems of philosophy. In the same way, 
instruction in the universities confined itself to the history 
of philosophy. For the great public, a popularized natural 
science with a materialistic dress took the place of philoso- 
phy. The strong opposition to the new-fashioned orthodoxy, 
to the old superstitions and the political reaction, and the 
open conflict with speculative philosophy gained for this at 
the time a widespread influence. Men became accustomed 
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to regard philosophy as secretly allied with reactionary 
theology, and as an enemy to free science. 

In the last third of the century, philosophy has experifluced 
a gradual restoration. Its relation to science has improved; 
the conviction has again grown up that there are questions 
beyond the domain of the special sciences that can and 
must be answered. From scientific work itself epistemo- 
logical, metaphysical, psychological, and ethical problems 
have arisen, and demanded an answer from the natural 
scientists and the historians. And, at the present time, we 
everywhere see these investigators busied with their solu- 
tion. The new biolc^y brings the investigator to the ulti- 
mate problems of life and being, and its influence upon the 
historical sciences forces problems of methodology and of the 
philosophy of history upon the historian and the anthropol- 
ogist. Even political science and jurisprudence are touched 
by this influence, and the pressing practical problems that 
are embraced under the term "' the social question " drive 
one on to investigations in ethics and the philosophy of law. 
Even theology shows unmistakably an inclination to give 
up its dogmatic isolation, and to secure its foundations by 
means of pluloaophical and epistemological investigations. 

Now with this movement the revival of the Kantian 
philosophy ia connected. Since the sixties there has every- 
where been manifest in philosophical literature an effort to 
return to Kant. A new Kant literature, something like a 
new Kant philology, has arisen. F. A. Lange's ffülortf of 
Materialism marks the turning point. Its point of view 
depends wholly upon Kant's philosophy, and it has con- 
tributed not a little to bringing philosophical study back 
to Kant. Schopenhauer's philosophy, which has come into 
great prominence since 1860, the year of his death, has ex- 
erted an influence la the same direction ; for it too constantly 
points back to Kant aa the necessary starting point of all 
true philosophy. 
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Even scientific investigatiou seeks to connect itself with 
Kant's philosophy. Mathematics and physics find usefol 
ideas regardiog their own presuppositions foresbadüwed in 
his works. Psychology is attracted hy his pbenomenalistic 
interpretation of the concepts of body and soul, — withont 
any soul substance. And, on the other hand, tbeological 
dogmatics and the philosophy of religion find in Kant 
indispensable episteiaological support for their notions. 
Every one, too, finds in him sincere respect for all honest 
work and all honest conviction. Not as an imperious 
mistress, but as a modest helper and an open-minded arbiter 
does the critical philosophy offer them its good services. 

Thus to-day there is a widespread tendency to regard 
Kant's thoughts as the permanent basis of philosophy. I, 
too, am convinced that they can afford such a basis. In the 
system there appears to me not a little that is accidental 
and erroneous. But the great fundamental thoughts have 
a permanent value. In conclusion, I shall bring these 
together in summary.^ 

1. Kant's philosophy has rightly interpreted the nature 
of knowledge and of faith. It is therefore in harmony with 
the two great interests of the spiritual life, and is able to 
establisli peace between them. It has thus solved the 
central problem of modem philosophy, which was set for it 
in the seventeenth century by the great conflict between 
religion and science, more particularly between religion and 
the modern mechanical sciences of nature. 

Kant lived in peace with science, of which he himself 
had an intimate knowledge. He encouraged investigations 
which have the purpose of subjecting, as far as possible, the 
phenomenal world to laws. He was always ready to recog- 
nize any certain result. It is right for the understanding 
to seek to explain all natural phenomena, even the processes 

' In my article, " Waa nns Kant nein kann " ( VlerlrljahrtiscAr. fir mil. 
rhilit., IB8I ), the render will And «ome of these point* fnrther el 
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ot life, according to the principles of mechanical connection. 
He is of the opinion that there is always a remainder that 
is not and cannot be exhausted in this way. But he is ready 
to rer^^nize every result as a desirable step in advance. He 
does not, as Schopeuhauer perhaps does, make exceptions in 
favor of a vita! force which his metaphysics finds necessary. 
He certainly would have been pleased to welcome Darwin's 
diacoveriea. In the same way, the tinderatanjing has com- 
plete freedom critically to investigate all facts of a psychical 
and historical nature, and to explain them causally on tha 
assumption of strict determinism. To set limits to the inves- 
tigation ot historical facts by means of a statutory ecclesiasti- 
cal creed, seemed to him as presumptuous as foolish. Truth 
is the only goal, and scientific investigation is the only means 
of attaining this in questions of historical fact. Only in the 
evaluation of facts, and in the interpretation of their meaning 
vhich is dependent upon this, does faith play a prominent 
part. 

On the other hand, Kant's view is in harmony with reli- 
gious faith, so far as the latter seeks to be nothing more than 
is possible for it to be. And this is a moral certainty that 
the highest good is possible in the real world ; or, io religious 
phrase, nothing but practical faith in God and in God's 
kingdom. For such a faith science leaves a place, and to it 
philosophy is brought by its own presuppositions. Our 
scientific knowledge is limited in a double sense — both em- 
pirically and transcen dentally. From an empirical point 
of view, the known world is an island in the ocean of the 
unknown. We know a little about the earth, but ot that 
which lies beyond the earth we see only rough outlines. 
And even on the earth, the unknown lies close to the sur- 
face — the explanation of natural forces, the beginning of 
oi^anism and life. Indeed, one may say that scientific in- 
vestigation has made the riddle of the world more wonder- 
ful, rather than solved it. The deeper cosmology, biologj'. 
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and physics penetrate, the greater the secrets which they 
still see beyond them. Everywhere we stand before the 
unknown. But even if science included and explained 
everything in heaven and earth, should we then have an ab- 
solute knowledge of reality? No, Kant answers. We 
should then reach the transcendental and absolutely impas- 
sable limits of our scientific knowledge. The world as we 
know it is only an accidental aspect of reality itself, a pro- 
jection of things upon onr sensibility. Only an understand- 
ing that creates things, an tnlellcctus archei^pas, knows 
them as that which they are in themselves; an understand- 
ing to which they are given through sensibility does not get 
beyond a knowledge of their ext«mal side. 

When one makes this distinction between the sensible 
and the intelligible world, one has at the same time secnred 
a place for faith. If the physical world that appears to the 
senses were reality itself, our view of the world would be 
defined by physics. But since this world ia mere phenom- 
ena, there is room for a metaphysical explanation of phe- 
nomena through an intelligible world, nature being regarded 
as an intimation of an ideal world. This is Plato's view ; 
the world of ideas is the real world. This theory gives 
expression to a belief that is essentially identical with what 
the human spirit everywhere seeks. The essence of all re- 
ligion is the explanation of the world from the ideas of the 
good and the perfect, which express in them a holy and 
righteous will. 

Kant insist-? that these thoughts do not lie within the field 
of scientific knowledge in the strict sense. They are matters 
of thought, and above all of faith. For this very reason they 
do not belong to the criticiue of the understanding, since 
they are not matters of scientific demonstration. Faith has 
its origin in practical reason, in the volitional side of our 
nature ; and therefore as such it is secure against any 
attacks of the understanding. 
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III this way. Kant has pro\ided a basis for the liarmony 
of religion and science. The first condition of thia harmony 
he finds in an absolute demarcation of boundaries. It is true 
that, according to Kant, incursions have not been wanting 
on either side. In the name of religion, science has been 
called upon to retrace its steps, and in the name of science, 
faith has been declared abolished, — and this takes place 
even to-day. Nevertheless, for him who has eyes to see, the 
limits are permanently marked out, as an injunction and a 
warning to attend to one's own business and respect that of 
other people. Religion is not a science, and for that very 
reason it is not possible to establish its truths by means of 
demonstration. But just liecause it is not an error, it is not 
possible to disprove it by demonstration. Dogmas one may 
destroy by means of criticism, but religion is in its very 
nature indestructible. It has its permanent roots in the 
human spirit, and springs up ever anew from that soil 

2. Kant assigned to will the position in the world that 
properly belongs to it. He put an end to the one-aided in- 
tellectualism of the eighteenth century. The over-emphnsia 
of the importance of intellectual culture was common to 
the whole modern period from the time of the Renaissance. 
The worth of man was supposed to depend upon hia culture ; 
moral development tests upon knowledge, Kant adopted 
Rousseau's objection to this assumption, and carried it fur- 
ther. The new point of view may be described by means of 
two propositions : first, the worth of a man does not depend 
upon his intellect, but solely uj."jn his will ; and, second, 
one's ultimate metaphysics does not rest upon the under- 
standing, but primarily upon the will 

These two propositions also may be accepted as definitive 
truths. The first yields a standard for properly estimating 
the value of human personality. This standard, it is true, 
social and aristocratic blindness seeks constantly to replace. 
The second proi>osition furnishes the basis of correct judgment 




regarding the value and certainty of what we regard as true. 
The final and highest truths — the truths by which, and for 
which, a man lives and dies — do not rest upon scientific 
knowledge, but have their origin in the heart, in the essential 
principle of will. The sciences, especially mathematics and 
physics, have technical truths ; they subject nature to con- 
cepts anil rules of art. But no man is satisfied with merely 
technical truths. He makes assumptions and cherishes con- 
victions of an entirely different nature. He believes in his 
fellow-men, in himself, and his vocation, in the future and 
in progress ; he believes in the final victory of truth and 
right aud goodness upon the earth. All these are things 
that cannot be demonstrated ; they possess moral, not logi- 
cal, certainty; without them I could not accomplish anything 
or live. Of the same nature is the certainty that belongs to 
religious truth. Religion, conceived generally, consists in 
the confidence that that purpose with which I identify my- 
self through my deepest will and character will be realized ; 
that God is for me and my cause. This confidence is not 
the result of proofs, but precedes all processes of proof 
Thus the old proposition, fides prmccdit intdUctum, comes 
again into honor. In the last resort, men always live by 
faith, not by knowledge. Even the scientific fanatics, who 
would admit no faith except that in logically demonstrated 
truths, live themselves by an immediate faith, — faith in the 
possibility and absolute value of pure knowledge. If they 
claim to define the highest good and its possibility in this 
way by means of their beliefs, it would be reasonable to 
grant others the same right, and not to complain if these 
know another highest good, more complete than scjeatific 
knowledge and methodological discretion, and make other 
assumptions regarding reality in accordance therewith.' 

I This point is excellently worked ont by W. Jamei in 7^0 Will to Br- 
tieot (1B9T), Germui tranalatiou by Th, Lorenz (Fromauu VerUg, StoO- 
(tart. 1839). Cf mjr Einl'ilHtin in die PMotophie, 5th erlilion, pp. M3 ft 
[Englisli trarisktion by F. Tbilly, pp. 313 ft.]. 
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3. ICant givea a correct account of the nature of 
and assigns to it its proper position in the world, 
brought into prominence the creative power of mind 
nature of the mind is freedom, spontaneous activity. It is 
not a passive receptacle or a dead product, as French sen- 
sationalism and materialism taught. In all fields, Kant 
emphasized the activity and spontaneity of mind. In the 
sphere of knowledge, he teaches that knowledge is not a 
collection of impressions upon a sheet of white paper, but a 
spontaneous activity. Its stages are: The apprehension of 
sensations, that are themselves tlie product of the mind, in 
a unitary simultaneity and succession in space and time; 
apperception, by means of the activities of the understand- 
ing, whose forms are the categories ; and, finally, the unifying 
of the knowledge of the understanding, by means of the 
speculative ideas, in a unitary world system that ia held 
together by a single principle of reason. In the sphere of 
the will, likewise, we find that the will is not an aggregate 
of reflex responses to external stimuli, but a free, self-positing 
activity. By means of the practical reason, or the rational 
will, man forms his own character according to innate ideas 
that he possesses of the good and the perfect He raises 
himself above mere nature, and creates freely his inner 
moral life in independence of foreign or external authority. 
With the perception of the activity of mind corresponds the 
concept of its nature. It is pure activity, a self-positipg 
subject, not a given object. The actualistic theory of the 
soul is given a new basis by Kant The soul is not a dead 
substrate, not an unchanging substance, like an atom, but 
pure energy, spontaneous energy of knowing and willing, 
These thoughts, too, may be described as permanent acquisi- 
tions of philosophy. This actualistic theory of the soul, 
I after being temporarily obscured, has quite recently again 
become prominent. 
These were the great fundamental thoughts of the Kantian 
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philosophy in which the philosophy of the present da^ 
again beginning to centre. 

In conclusion, I return once more to that side of Kant's 
philosophy that is most foreign to our thought, — the fixed 
formalistic rationalism of the system. This dominates the 
form of his epistemology, and through the epistemology bis 
entire mode of thought and exposition. 

The aim of the critical epistemology is to demonstrate the 
possibility of absolute, eternal truths. It afSrms, in opposi- 
tion to Hume's doctrine of relativity, that there are laws of 
nature and of morality of absolute universality and neces- 
sity. I believe that the scientific thought of the present 
time is more nearly in agreement with Hume than with 
Eant on this point The nineteenth century has turned 
away from the rationalistic mode of thought of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, which took mathematics as 
its model, and has adopted the historico- genetic, and there- 
fore relative, point of view. The Hegelian philosophy set 
the example in this procedure ; the developmental theorj-, 
which has become dominant not less in biology and cosmology 
than in the historical sciences, completed the revolution. I 
shall attempt to show this by drawing out the discussion a 
little further. 

In modem times three modes of thought have been suc- 
cessively dominant: (1) the theologico-dogmatic ; (2) the 
rationalistico-dograatic ; (3) the genetic and relativist. One 
may accordingly distinguish the three periods as the saeulum 
theologicuTH, sa!cuhim philosophicum, and secculum historievm. 

1. The dogmatic theological mode of thought was con- 
tinued in the modern period from the middle ages, and on 
the whole remained uninterrupted until about the end of 
the seventeenth century. It was characterized by a belief 
in the existence of absolute truths that rest upon revelation, 
and are formulated in the propositions of the creed. The 
function of science (of theology, the chief science of Ul* 






time) was to demonstrate the truth of these propositions, 
which are already recognized as true. Philosophy and philol- 
ogy, as subsidiary sciences, stand in the service of theology. 
In addition to theology, there exist ethics and the theory of 
law. These, too, form systems of absolute truths that is 
the last resort stand upon the same basis ; the ten com- 
manilments is their absolute and immovable foundation. 

2. Pograatic rationalism began in the seventeenth century 
to make headway against theology; and in the eighteenth 
centurj", the sotculum philasoph/icum, it became the dominant 
mode of thought. Its characteristic mark is belief in abso- 
lute truths of reason : all essential truths can be deduced 
from reason as a system of necessary demonstrable proposi- 
tions. This is true above all of metaphysical truths, for 
they have their origin in primary and absolutely certain 
principles of reason. These form the standard by which 
theological dogmas are to be tried, and according to which 
they are to be justified. Thus arises rational religion, 
which is also known as natural religion. Alongside it we have 
also "natural law," a system of absolute truths developed 
from reason, which constitute the propositions of a science of 
"natural rights," and are principles for conduct and for the 
regulation of social and political institutions. 

The point of departure for this way of thinking was math- 
ematics and mathematical physics. Mathematics contains 
a system of absolutely valid and absolutely certain truths 
that have been deduced from rational principles. It affords 
the standard according to which all the sciences are to be 
judged with regard to form. The mathematical demon- 
strative method is the method of science. This was the 
model that Spinoza followed, even in external details, io 
his attempt to deduce all real science, or a complete phi- 
losophy, from rational principles. But it is clear that par- 
icular facts cannot be deduced in this way, and just for 
:ason there is no real science of particular facts. 
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It is obvious that we have here a way of thinking that 
is not less dogmatic than theology, only that the d(^:iiias are 
not imposed hy au external authority, but are the products 
of the human reason. Their binding force for philosophy 
is, however, equally absolute. The way for this subjective 
rationalistic dogmatism was prepared by the Reformation. 
Protestant, like Catholic theology, claimed to be absolut« 
revealed truth. But since it recognized no final earthly 
authority, and the Scriptures were not in the form of a sys- 
tem of dogmas, it necessarily became subjective, even to 
the point of absolute caprice, and therefore incapable of 
compelling the assent of reason, as the old dogma had the 
power to do. 

3. The historical and genetic fashion of thought has 
given up absolute truths. Outside of logic and mathematics 
there are only relative, not eternal truths. Reality is in con- 
stant flux, and knowledge follows reality. To the eternal 
and unchangeable character of God there corresponds theo- 
logical dogmatism ; to the fixed substances with which 
mathematical physics calculates, rational dogmatism is 
parallel ; while the genetic and relativistic mode of think- 
ing corresponds to a world in process of development. 

The first prcsuppositious of this latter mode of thought 
were contained in the English empiricism that has influ- 
enced German thought siuce the middle of the eighl«enth 
century. Tins philosophy recognized no absolutely valid 
truths. Not in science ; for the propositions of science 
rest upon experience, and are valid until they are tested by 
further experience. Not iu moral philosophy ; for the 
propositions of moral philosophy are formulie that de- 
scribe the condition of the development of bumau nature 
under given circumstances. 

Under the influence of these thoughts as they had been 
fitially formulated by Hume, there came about in Germany 
that great revolution in the humanistic sciences of which 
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Herder was the leader. In the aeeculum hiatorieum this 
revolution made itself felt in every ßeld of historical in- 
vestigation. Language, religion, and morals and right are 
not absolutely fixed essences that are reduced to unchang- 
ing formnlie by grammar, dogmatics, ethics, and natural 
right, aa the unhistorical dermatic view of the eighteenth 
century supposed. They exist only as vital functions of the 
life of the people, groiving up and undergoing constant trans- 
formation along with this life. Thus the science of lan- 
guage teaches us to regard language and its forms as vital 
functions that change with the life of the people, and all 
its categories as historical and evanescent In the same 
way, the historical view of law considers law and the state 
as forms of life that have grown up spontaneously, not as 
means purposively designed for the attainment of ends. 
And, like language and law, ethics and religion have lost 
their fixed absolute character under the influence of his- 
torical and anthropological considerations. 

This mode of thought first received ita philosophical ex- 
pression in Hegel's system. The logical evolution of the 
dialectic made all truths relative. In this respect Hegel's 
exposition and criticism of the history of philosophy is 
perhaps most characteristic: every system is in its plac« 
the truth, of course, not an absolute, but ouly a relative 
truth. 

The second half of the nineteenth century has carried 
over the evolutionary point of view to the investigation of 
nature, or it has transformed the logical evolutionism of the 
dialectic into that of natural science. Nature, in all its 
aspects, has been brought under the historical point of view. 
The history of man's life has been assigned a place in a more 
comprehensive historical development of organic life in 
general The latter, in turn, forms but one section of the 
history of the earth's development. The history of the 
planets is again united with the development of suns, and this 
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wiili the process of cosmic evolatioii itself that tianscends otir 
knowledge, and even surpasses the powers of oar inugi- 
nation. And in this movement it is seen that, like all forms 
of life and existence, even the forms of thought themselves 
are not absolute but only " historical categories." 

In trying to describe Kant's relation to this movement, we 
may say that although his thought contained strong ten- 
dcDciea toward the historical and genetic view of things, 
yet he never succeeded in freeing himself from the ration- 
alistic and dogmatic point of ^'iew. In the middle period of 
his life, perhaps influenced in part by his developmental cos- 
mology, be seemed to be about to go over to the empirico- 
genetic point of view. The writings of the sixties show that 
in epistemology and in moral philosophy he was following 
the path of the English philosophers. At that time he gare 
to Herder tli.3 iiifiuence that dttermin*'.! tli" (!ir<<nio[i of the 
latter's thought Then, however (in the Dissertation of 
1770), he saddenly reverted to the rationalistic and dogmatic 
point of view that he had never entirely renounced, finding 
in it the only security for philosophy and science. Thus 
the critical philosophy stands decidedly on the side of the 
eternal truths. It undertakes to set up, in opposition to 
telativistic empiricism, a system of eternal truths. These it 
finds in the theoretical sphere in the pure principles of the 
understanding, and the moral law affords for the practical 
sphere a similar system of necessary truths. 

On the other side, though belonging so decidedly to the 
smculum philosopkicuvi, it nevertheless extends a hand to 
the coming smculum historicum. It is not an accident that 
the speculative evolutionism of Hegel developed from the 
critical philosophy. By means of the dynamic theory of 
matter, Kant destroyed the fixed atom, and by hia actualistic 
theory of the soul he put an end to the doctrine of the un- 
changing soul substance. With this change reality became, 
as it were, fiuid, and speculative philosophy urged the fluid 
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mass into the movement of the logical and historical process 
of development. Thus history has done justice to the youth- 
ful Kant, whose work was continued in Herder, as opposed 
to the dogmatic Kant of the system. Although his conflict 
with Kant was most unfortunate, and the spread of the new 
dogmatism embittered the end of his life, Herder would not, 
from the standpoint of the present time, look back on the 
century that has just elapsed with dissatisfaction. He 
would see that even he had not lived in vain. 

In this respect Kant represents to us the great turning 
point of thought, and he mediates in many important 
respects between the two last great periods of modem 
history. 
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IMPORTANT DATES IN KANT'S LIFE, AND A CHRONO- 
LOGICAL LIST OF HIS WRITINGS, TOGETHER WITH 
A LIST OF THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 

1724 Immanuel Kant, bom April 22. 

1728 Lambert bor p. 

1 729 Lessing born. 

1729 Mendelsfiohn bom. 

1 730 Hamann bom. 

1 732 Kant enters the Fridericianom. 

1 735 His Brother, Job. Heinrich, bora. 

1737 His Mother died. 
1740 Kant matriculates at the University of Köni^berg. 

1740 Accession of Frederick U. 

1740 Feder bom. 

1742 Ganre bom. 

1 744 Herder bom. 
1746 Kant's first Writing : Gedanken von der wahren Schätzung der 
lebendigen Kräfte (**ThoughU on the Tme Eraluation of 
Dynamic Forces "). 

1746 Kant's Father died. 

1749 Goethe born. 

1751 M. Knutzen died. 

1754 Chr. Wolff died. 

1754 Untersuchung der Frage: ob die Erde in ihrer Umdrehung um 
die Axe einige Veränderungen erlitten habet (** Examination of 
the Question whether the Earth has undergone an Alteration 
of its Axial Rotation.*') [Trans, by W. Hastie in Kant*$ Coe- 
mogony^ Glasgow, 1900.] 

Die Frage: ob die Erde veraltet physicalisch erwogen (**The 
Question : Whether the Earth grows old ? physically con- 
sidered"). Both this and the above were published in the 
KOnigiberger Nachrichten. 

1755 AUegemeine Naturgeschichte und Theorie des Himmels (** L^niver- 
sal Natural History and Theory of the Heavens"). [Trans, 
by W. Hastie in KanCs Cosmogony.] 
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17U Eut qnalifiec with the Trva,ii»e De li/nr, and becomM halii&latorf 
witit tbe Bhsj Principiantm pranarum eognitioait melafAi/äca 
nora diivevlalio. 

i;56~lT63 The Serea Ye»Tt' War. The Bomuu in 
Königsberg. 

1756 Di^mUttion Sbfr du Äbiiandlung" Manadoiogia Phjfnca" ("Di»- 
puutioD on tiie TTCalise Honailoloyia Pliysica "J. 
Tlircc short Eenfa in the Konigtbergtr Xackrichim on Earth- 
quakes (on the occuion of the Lisix>n Eanhqaake of 177S). 
[One of thei«, "Uimhi the CaoKs of Earthquakes (rou which J 
the Western Fart« of Europe BiiSi;red toward the End of (be 
Preceding Year," has been iraosUted by A. F. M. Willich, ia 
Kani't Estayi and Trea'iia, S VoU,, LoodoD, 1 J98.] 
A'fu« Anmertunffen uir Erläulening der Theime der W'uidr 
(" New Remarks in Eiptanation of thi> Theory of the \V{n<I.< "), 

tT57 Entwurf und Ankündigung cine; ColUipi der physiachi-n Gvo- 
grapliic, nebst dem Anhange einer kurzen Betrachtung iÜier du 
Frage : ob die WeMamde in unteren Gegenden dnrum fevchl teien, 
lüeil sie über eü< yrnw« .\f>-er streiche» f (" niidint- and Aiini>iini v- 

ment of a Course of Lectures oji Physical Ue<^raphy, together 
with a Brief Consideration of the (Jueslion : Whether the Mois- 
ture of the West- Wind in this Region is due to its Paasage over 
a great Sea "). 
175S Neuer Lehrhegriff der Bewegung und Rrdte ("New Doctrine of 

Molion and Rest"). 
1759 Vertuch einiger Betrachtungen Ober den Optimitmut (" Some 
Observations on Optimism "). 

1759 Schiller born. 

1762 Fichte born. 

1 762 Rousaeau's £mile and Conlral tocial appeared. 

1762 Die/aliche Spitzfindigkeit der vier ifUogüli*ehen Figuren erviefen 
(•' The False Subtlety of the Four Syllogistic Pigurei "). [Trans. : 
By A. P. M. Willich in Kanl'i Eisays and Treatitei. 2 Vols., 
London, 1799; by T. K. Abbott in Kant'i Introduction to Logic, 
and His Ettay on the Mistaken Subtiily of the Four Figures, 
London, 1885.] 

1763 Der einzig mögliche Beweisgrund zu einer Demonstration j-om 
Dasein Gottes (" The only Possible Ground for a Demonstration 
of the Existence of God"> [Trans.: By Willich in Kant't 
Eaiays and Treatises, 1798 i by J. Richardson (partial trans. 
in\y) in The Metaphysical Works of Kant, London, 1836.] 
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Untertuekungen üitr die Deullichkeit der Grundn/Uxe der naiiir- 
lichen Theologie uiiJ Moral. (Prize Etaa.y of the Berlio Academj, 
publisbed in 1T64.) (" loi^iiiry into the Clcarnetis of tlie PrJacir 
pies of Natural Thcologj- and Morab.") [Trans, by WiUlch, 
Op. cil.] 

Veriuch den Begriff tier negativen Gr&aen in rfie Weltweiiheit 
einzuführen ('' An Attempt to Introduce into PLilosopby the 
Conception of Negative hlagnitudes "). 

1763 F. A. Schultz die<l. 
Versuch liber die Krankheilen det Kopfe). Published in tlie Kö- 
nigsberger Zt;itungcn. (" Essay on ihe DiBeiiiM.'B ot the Head.") 
Beobaehlnngen liber dai GefUhl del SchOnen unii Erhabenen 
(" Observations on the Feeling of the Beautiful and the Sublime "> 
[Trans, by Willicli, Op. eil.} 
1766 Nachricht von der Einrichtung reiner Vurteiungen (" Announce- 
nient of Lectures "). 

Träumt einet Geisleneherl, erläulerl durch Träume der Ateta- 
phyiik ("The Dreams of a (ibosl-Soer Explained through the 
Breams of Mftnpliysics ■■). [Traus. by E, F. Goerwitz, London 
and New York, 19i«).] 

I7GS Gottsched died. 
Von dem ersten Grunde det Urüernchieih der Gigenden im 
Raum. Published in tbe Künigtberger Nachrichten. (■' Un the 
Primary Ground of Dialinguishing Siwtial Positions.") 
Kant appointed Ordinary Professor of Logic and Metaphysics. 
Ditpulalio de mundi leniUnti* atque intetligibitie forma el jtrincipitM 
(" Dissertation Concerning tlie Form and Principles of tlie Sen- 
siUe and Intelligible Worlds"). [Trans, by \V. J. Kckoff in 
Kant's Inaugural-Difterlalion n/ 1770. Now York, 18M.] 

1770 Holbach's Sgntimt de la nature. 
Fnn den venchiedenen Raetn des Mtntchen ("On the Various 
Races of Mankind "). Announceuient of I.ecture8 on Physical 
Geography. 

Ueberdat Dennuer Phüaiuhropin. Published in the Kunigsberger 
Zeitungen. ("On tlie Des>Aii Kxpcrimenl in Philanihr'tpy.") 

IT76 The North American Declaration of Inde[>endenee. 
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died. 



1778 Voltaire died 

1778 Rouhknu died. 

1780 The Accession ot Jo5e|ih II. 

1781 Lessing died. 
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1T81 Die Eritik der reinen Vtrnun/} (' "The Critique of Pure Raaaon"). 
[Tr&Ds. : B/J. Ha>-wood, London, 18SS and IS48; by U- D. 
MelklejuliQ, LoDdon, 1855; by Alai Müller, London, ISSI, 
revised edition, London and New York, 189(i ; by J. P. MshaSf 
(not literallj) in Kant'i Critical Pküofophi/ for Engliäk Readen, 
sew edition, London, 1889. Partial trans. : Bf J. U. Stirling in 
Text-Book to Kam, Ediuburgh, 1881; by J. Watson in Tit 
Philcaophfj of Kant in ExtraeVt, New York, 189S, new edition. 
Glasgow, ,18fl5.] 

1783 Prolegomena 2u einer jeden tünßigen Mtlaphytik, die at» Witittr- 
schaß wird avßrelen tonnen ("Prolegomena to Every Fatnre 
Metapbyfiic that can Appear as Science"), [Trans. : By J. 
RIcbardBon in The Metaphysical Works of Kant, first edition, 
London, 1818, last edition, London, 1836 ; by J. P. MaLaffy in 
Kant'» Critical Phitotophy for Engiith Reader*, Loudon, 1873, 
revised edition by MahaSy nnd J. H. Bernard, London, IS89; 
by E. B. Bajc in Kant's Prolegomena and Metaphysical Fotmda- 
tiana of Natural Science, London, 1888; by T. Wirgman, free 
reproduction in the article " Metaphysio" in the "Encyclopedia 
Londinensis ; " also by Willich in the " Enc. Metrop."] 

1784 Idei zu einer allgemeinen Gackichte in wellbiirgerlicher AbmeU 
(" Idea of a, UniTCrsal History from a Cosmopolitan Stand- 
point "). [Trans. : By Willich, Op. cic. ; by Da Quincey, VoL 
XJII. of his Collective \\'ork8 ;' by W. Hastie in Kaat'i Prin- 
ciplei ofPulUica, Edinburgh, 1891,] 

Beaulicortung der Frage : Was ist Aufklärung f Both this and tbe 
above appeared in the Berliner Monalischriß. (" Answer to the 
Question: What is Illumination?") [Trans, by Willicl.. O;*. ciV.] 

1785 Resemionen von Herders Ideen lur Philotophie der GetchichU. 
Published in tbe Jenaische Litleratur-Zeitung. (*' Riivie« uf 
Herder's Ideas toward a Philosophy of History.") 

Ueber die Vulkane im Mond ("On Volcanoes in the Kloon"). 
[Trans, by Willich, Op. cü.] 

Von der Ünrechlmäuigkeü des Bllehemachdrucit ("Upon the 
Injustice of Publishers' Piracies "). [Trans, by Willich, Op. eit.) 
Bestimmung des Begriffs einer Menschenrace (" Determination of 
the Concept of a Race of Men"). The last three essays ap- 
peared in the Berliner Monalssckriß. 
Grundlegung zur Metaphyük der Sitten (" Fundamental Priaci- 
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pie« of the Metapbyaic of MoralK"). [Tram.: By Willith, 
Op. eil. : by J. W. Semple in Kant'a Meiaphyiie of Ethic*, 
EdinburgU, 1836, last eJilicin by Calderwood, 4lh edition 1886; 
by T. K. Abbott in Kanl's Critique of Practical Reason, etc., 
4tb edition, Loudon, 1SH9 (also separately, 1S95). Partial ti 
by J. Watson, Op. cit.] 
Mutmrualicher AiJ'ang der MenscktngtichickU. Published in the 
Berliner Monaluckriß (" The Presumptive Beginning of llut 
History ">. [Trans. : By Willich, Op. cit. ; by J. E. Cabot in 
Hedge's Praie Wrilert of Germany, Boston, 185G.] 
Wat heiut tich im Denken tyrientieren t PubÜBhed in the Berliner 
Monatstchrifi. (" What does it Signify to Orient c 
Thought?") {Trans, by Willieh, Op. cit.] 

MttapkysiMche Atifangsgründe der Naturwi»»emekafien ("Met^ 
physical Kiements of Natural Science "). [Trans, by E. B. Bax 
in Kant'» Prolegomena and Metaphysical Foundation» of Natural 
Science, London, 1883.] 

1786 Frederick the Great died, Frederick William II. suc- 
ceeded. 

1788 Wollner's Religious Edict. 

Ueher den Gebrauch teleologischer Prinzipien in der PSiloMplÜet 
Appeared in the DetiUche Merkur. (" On the üw of Teleologi- 
cal Principles in Philosophy.) 

Kritik der praktischen Vernwiß (" The Critique of Practical 
Reason ")■ [Trans, ; (Partial) by J. W. Semple in Kanft 
Metaphyiic of Ethics, Edinburgh, 1836, later editions by Calder- 
wood; bj J. Watson, Op. cil. 
Abbott, 4tb edition, London, 1889.] 

1789 The French Revolution. 
Ä'ri(ijtcfert/rüi<üiira/t(" The Critique of Judgment"). [Trani. 
by J. H. Bernard, London, 181)3. Partial traus. : a sliort extract 
in Hedge's and Cabot's Prose Wrilrrt of Gtrmang, pp. 63-!!, 
Boston, ISfifi ; more copious extr&cts by J. Watson, Op. eiT.] 
tfeber Philosophie aberhai^. First Introduction lo the Crili^ 
of Judgment. (" On Philosophy in General.") 

tfeJer eine Entdeckung, nach der alle neue Kritit der reinen Vef- 
nun_/! durch eine Ollere entbehrlich gemacht werden soll. Directed 
against Eberhard. (" On a Discovery by means of which »11 
New Critique* are to be Replaced by an Older One,") 
Ueber Schwärmerei und die Mittel dagegen ("On SentioMntaliiy 
■od its Remedy"). 
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1 791 [defter rfa» Mistlingen aller philoiopkiichen Vertuehe in der TU«»- 
dicee. PubUsbed in tlie Berliner Monalmchriß. ("On the Fail- 
ure of all PliiloKopliical Attempts at n Theodicy.") [TraDs. hf 
WilUc-h, Op. «"(.] 

1792 Yotn radikalen Bösen in der Mensehennalur. FubtiBhed in tbo 
Berliner Monatssehriß. (" Od iJic Radical Evil in Hiunjui 
Nature.") [Trans. : By WJUich. Op. cil. ; by .1. W. Semple in 
Kant's Theory of Religion, London, 1838, 2d edition, 1848; by 
T. K. Abbott (Part I. only), Op. eit.^ 

Prohibition of the continuation of these arttclea by the Berlin 
Censorship. 

1793 Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blotsen Vemunjl ("Religion 
within the Bounds of Pure Riwison "). [Trana. : By Willich, Op. 
eil.; by Semple, Op. cit.; by Abliott (Part I.), Op. ci/.] 

üeber den Gemeinspraeh .- lias mag in der Theorie richtig uin, 
taugt aber nicht far die Praxiit. Published in the Berlirter 
MonaUsehriß. (" Oii the Common Sayiug; That may be cor- 
rect in Theory, but does not hold in Practice.") [Trans. : By 
Willich. Op. cit. : Parts II. and III. by W. Hastie in Ka«l't 
Principles of Polilics, Edinburgh, 1891.] 

1794 Etwas Über den Einßuss des Monden auf die Willertmg. {Ber- 
liner Monaligthriß.) (" Remarks on the Inflnence of the Moon 
on the Weather.") [Trans, by Willieh, Op, cil.] 

Dai Ende aller Dinge. (Berliner Monalsiehriß.) ("On the 
End of All Things.") [Trans, by WiUich, Op. ci(.] 
1794 Cabinet Order of the King and Kaot't promiw not lo 
write any more on Religion. 
1795 The Peace of Basle. 

1790 Zum ewigen Frieden (" On Everlasting Peace "). [Trans. : By 
Wlllich, Op. cil.; by W. üastie in Kant'i Principla ofPolitiea; 
by B. F. Trueblood, Boston, The American Peace Society, 1897. 
Some Extracts by J. E. Cabot, Op. eil., pp. 71-74.] 

1796 Kant discontinnes his lectures. 

Von einem neuerdingt erhobenen, vornehmen Ton in der Pkilm^ 
phie. (Berliner Monattschriß.) (" Upon a certain Genteel 
Tone which has recently appeared in Philosophy.") [Trans, by 
Waiich, Op. eit.] 

Verkündigung de» nahen Abachlussea eines Traklatt zum eieigeit 
Frieden in der Philosophie. {Berliner Monatgsehrifi,') {" An- 
nouncement of the near Conclusion of a Tractate on Ererlaeting 
Peace in Philosophy.") 
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Melaphyiiiche Anfangigriinde dtr Jlechiilehre (" Mt'tapbyaical 
Principles of Law "}. [Trans, bj W. Hustie, io KanI'M Phüoio- 
phyo/Lauj, Edinburgh. 1887.] 

Metapkfi'ijche Anfangsgründe der Tvgendlehre (" Metaphyrioal 
Principles of the Doctrina of Virtue "). [Traos. by Sem pie in 
Kani'M Melaphysic of Ethics. The Preface and iDtrodi 
translated also hj Abbott, Op. cit.'\ 

[The above two works form respectirely Part I. and 11. of 

Die Melaphyaik der Sitltn (" The Metaplijtic of Moral»"). 

The General lotroduclion to the Entire Work is translated 

by Abbott and by Semple, Op. ciV.] 
Ueber ein vcrmeintu Eeehl aus Meiuchenliebe zu lügen (" On an 
Alleged Right to Lie from Altruistic Motives"). [Trans. : By 
A. E. Kroeger in Am. Jour, of Speeulalii-e Phü., Vol. VII., St. 
Louis, 1878; by Abbott, Op. ell.] 

1797 Frederick William H. died, FrcderiL-k William ILL 
succeeds. ^Vällner dismissed, 
Ueber die Buchmaeherfi. Zwei Briefe an Herrn Fr. Nicolai 
(" On Bookniaking. Two letters to Herr F. Nieolai "). 
Der Streit de» Fakullälen (•< The Controversy of Faeultiei "). 
Anthropologie in pragmatischer Ilintichl (" Anthropology from a 
Pr^roiatica! Point of View"). [Trstis. of Book I. by A. E. 
Kroeger in the Am. Jour, of Sjieculatipe Phil., Vols. 9 f., St. 
I^ui», 1873 f.] 

Logik ("Logiv"). Edited by Jäsche. [Trans.: By J. Richard- 
son in Kant's Metaphysical Wori:», London, 1830 and 1848; tb« 
Introduction by Abbott in Kanl's lulrodvclion to Logic, etc.] 
Phyitche Geographie {" Physical Geography "). Edil«d by 
ßink. 

Pädagogik ('• Pedagogy "). Edited by Rink. [Trans, by An- 
nette Chiirton in Kant on Education, Bofloa, IflOO.] 
Ueber die Preitfrage der Berliner A kademie : Weichet sind die 
mrtlichen Fortschritte, die die Hetaphysik »tit Leibniz'» und WtAfi 
Zeilen in Deutschland gemacht hat f ("On the Priia Question of 
the Berlin Academy: What Real Pro<;rcfs has Metaphysics 
Made in Germany since the Days of I^'ibniz and Wolil?") 
Eilitcd by Rink. 
Kant died on the 12th of February. 
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Adickm, E., qnoWd. 69 ; hin view of 
the chief aim of the Critique rjf 
I'nre Iteoaon, IIB; hin edition 
of ibe Critique uE Pare Kuason, 
IS7 note; ou the chruDology of 
the individual BeccioaB of the Cri- 
tiiine ol I'Qie Keoaon, 130 uots; 

(referred to, 172, 317 not«, 301. 
JEilhelicr, Tiev of life, 18 tF.: tho 
TranscendeDtal, ISS-167; theKrRU- 
mcnl of the TranncendeDtal, 165 
B.] criticiRinof theTruiaccnctenlal, 
167. 
.£iitbetica. and monJitT. 376 f.; »ud 

phiiowiphy of DUure, .379 f. 
Amphihuly of the Concepts of Re- 

Oection, aoi f. 
Analogies of Expnrienre, tSS IT. 
Analogy, the ar^nmcnt from, to prove 

the cxwtence of (•«1. 2aA f. 
Amtlirlic, and synthetic jud^menta. 
136 fl,; the TTanBcendeutal, 167- 
307; obiirurily of the, 168 ff.; the, 
of coaeepts. 170 ft.; tho. of priu- 
ciplea. 1 B2 S. 
Anthropology, and niontls, Kant's in' 
terait in, 3S R. ; Kant's views on, 
SB9. 
Anthropomorphism, Kant's attitude 

towards, 367 f. 
Anticipations of Sense Pen-eption, 

186 0. 

Antinomies, the inflnence of the. on 

Kant's philosophical dvvelopni<int. 

Ki t. : composition of tho dnotrine 

«(.llöf.; solutionof the, ann. 

Antinomy, the, of pure nuuon. 913 f. 

lA priori. ItnowledRe and sense per- 

ception, 118 ff.; knowledge of the, 



302 ft. ; restriction of mctapbyski ' 

to, knowIeil[,'e, 2i7, 
Ariatippus. 325. 
Aristotle, 3, 325, 333. 
Arnoldt, E., 30, 57, 60 note, 

371. 
An, Kant's thoory of beauty atid, 

376 ff. 
A tomi.itic-mechanical view, Kant'a 

objection to, 278 f. 
Altmction of matter. 380 f. 
Augnsiine, !i note- 
Autonomy, of reason, 9 ; the concept 

of, 308 r. 
Axioms of Van Perception, 186. 



Bnczko, his history of Königsberg. 

44. 
Baggesen, 43, 
Basch. V„ 374 note, 
Basedow, 53, S74 I. 
Banmgarleti, 4U, 60, 66, T6, T9, S3. 

87,93, 143note, X8T; Ml indnenco 

ou Kant's tenniuoloKv, 138 note ; 

bis influence on Kant's metaphys- 

■cs, 341- 
Beanty. Kant's theory of art and, 

376 ff. : ud Bcsthetic pIcMnre, 377 f. 
Beck. CS, 69 note. 1781. note. 
Berltdcy. 68, 117, 1T7, 198; Kant's 

protest aj;ainst being iden tided 

with, 232 f.. 339. 
Bible, Kant's reverence for the. 48. 
Bibliography, for Kant's life. 34 ; for 

Kant's philoaopbical development. 

74 ; (or the philosophical system. 

107 (. ; for the metaphysics 340 f. : 

for the psyi-holugy and authro- 
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412 INDEX 


pologj-, BB6; for the moral phi- 




losopliy, 295; for the theorj of 


knowledge and faith. 6 ; general 


l»w »od the state, 343; tor the 


character of the. 109 t ; the role 


theory of celigion and the chnreh, 


of the, 1 12 note ; the method of the. 




302 0. 


373. 


Criticism, 3, S f. 


BioBtsr, 101. 


Critiqoe of Jodpnent, 100. 228, aSS ; 


BoJy and Soul, 250 f ,, 253 ff. 




Btwkmftkiiig, «way on, 102. 




Bruno, 53. 


377 ff. 


Basie, L.. 1*9 note. 


Ccitiqne of Practical Reason, its 




relation to Kant's other ethical 


C*IRD, 93. 


works. Ill: its title, 300; it« 


Categorical Impcratire, oatnre of the, 


schematism, .101 ; its internal in- 


305 f. 




CategorieB, the twelve, ITaff.; logi- 


Criti^ne of Pure Reaaoa, 127-228; 


cal and real. 182 0.; and «enaopBr- 


18, 40. 43, 55, 56; its relation to 


ception, 184. 


tlio Dissertation. 89 0; as Kut') 


Cansality. the problem of. 83 f. ; 




Unme'B and Kant's ootioDs of, 144 


ception of the, 114; iu main pnr. 


f.; the category of, 172; the law 


pose, 1 19 ff. ; its name, 128 (. ; ita 


of, 190 ff.; ctitifiam of Kanffl 


origin and composition. 129 tt.: | 


treatment of, 193^.; the intelligi- 


the schema of the, 131 ff. ; the 


ble character hi, •ihl S. 


problem of the, 134 0. : the oniis- 1 


Caosalion, natnral, 77. 




CflDBorBliip, Kant's conflict with the, 


in the second edition of the. 177 t. ; 


48 f. 


its relation to the second MÜtion 


Character, the empirical and intel- 




ligihle. 25- f. 




Christianity, Kant and the spirit of. 




339 f. 


Crosins, 40. 78,86, 92, 321.325. 


Charrh. Kant's relatioB to the, 47 tt. ; 


Culture and Happiness, 291. 


the, andreligioQ, 363S. 




Clarke, 103 note. 




Chmdin». Matthias, qnoted, 106. 


Democracy, Kant's sympathy with. 


Cohen, 202. 


.135 f. 


Commcr, quoted, 9 note. 


Dpscartcs, 14, 15, 33, 126, 223. 




Dessau, Basedow's I'hilanthropic Ex- 


Concepts, Talidity of, 87 f.; Kaat's 


periment at, 53. 374 1 








74 B. ; the caoses of Kant's pbU- 


reflection, BOl f. 


osophicnl, 86 (f. 93 S. : the anti- 


Conititutive and Regnlativc Prin- 




ciples, 227 f. 


95 ft, 


Cosmological, the fonr, ideas. 215; 


Dialectic, the Transcendental, 207- | 


proof of God, 224; the, problem. 


228 ; iti significance for tbealog}> 


260 fr. 


and religion, 207 t ; tt« problem 


CosmologT. Kant's early interest in, 


as a «hole, 229 S. 


35 0.; i^onal, 213 0. 


Dissertation, Kanl'a, 42, 7S, 131 I, 
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of. Ml diviaiona of. 111 ; teleologl- ^^J 


88; its reUtion to the Critique, 




89 ff. ; it« treuraent ot Spwe »ud 




Time, IGl ff. 


ia Kant'«, 333 t. ^^^H 








310 ^^M 


tionJiitip, 39S f . 


Evil, the eoarce of. 260; the rmdieal. ^^H 


Uon Quixutc. *6- 


^^^M 


Itove. 47. 


Evolution and Teleology. S7I if. ^^^M 


Dreams of a GhoBl-Seei, 84 ff.. BT, 




253. 


Faccltikh. the controTeny of the, ^^^^| 


Dnlv, and Incliratiün. 30«; and 


102 ; the doctrine of piychic, 587 f. ^^^H 






Djnunir, force«. Tbooghts on the 




TniBEvaln»lionof.33,T6; iLoory 


practical reaaoo, 91 ; motire for ^^^^| 


o( matter. Kant's, SBO f. 


religloas, 318 f. ; Kant'a treatneiit ^^^H 




of knowledge and, 388 CT. ^^^H 


Ebkbbabd. 68, tOI. 143 t. note. 3S!. 


Falckenborg, 129 not«, 164 note. ^^^^| 


EdocatioQ. sod historv, 399 ; Kaat'ii 


Fechiier. ^^^^| 


theory of, 271 ft.; it« relaliün to 


Feder, 67 note, GS. 117. 177; his re- ^^^1 


morality aod citizenship, 37.1 f.; 


Ticw of the Critique, S3S ft. ; re- ^^^H 




ferred 38, 383. ^^^H 




Fichte, .1. O.. hit merting with Kant, ^^^^| 


jectiFB knowledge. 176; the meta- 


43:68.97.101.382,383. ^^^M 


phr»ical dortriiio of the. 185 ; 


Pichte. I. H,. 43. ^^H 


relaliou of the pure to the empiri- 


Fischer, K., 129. 202. ^^^H 


ral. !t9 f.; the. aa Ihing-ia-itaelf. 


Fora«, Thoughts on the True Evala- ^^^^| 


258. 


ntion of Dynamic, 3.'!, 76, ^^^^| 


Empiric«), Ihonght, postulates of, 


Formalism in ethics, 335 ff. ^^^H 


197 f. ; chatacWr, Kauf» vihia of 


Porster, referred to, 313 note. ^^^H 


the. S5T t. 


Fraiick«, A. 11., referred to, 14, 39. ^^^H 




Fre«dom, 96; pntclical. 355 ff. ; and ^^^1 


and ratioiialinm. 229 ff. ; in ethics, 








Endn. the kingilum of. contrastwi 




with the kingdom of Nature, 


aelf-artivitr, ^^^^1 


ssocr. 


Fridcricianum. ^^^H 


Eoergiiim and Iledoaiim, 312 fT. 


Fries, J. P., referred to, 303. ^^^H 








^^^1 




Garve, GI f. ; quoted, 137 note; »6, ^^^1 


metaplijaifs of Kant, 246 f. ; iu 


1 1 S, ITT ; hU review of the Cnthn», ^^^M 


JDfilieuce on Eant'a ethim, 331 t. 


^^M 


Erdniann, 88 note : hia Tie» of the 






Glioft-Seer, the Dreams of a. U fl.. ^^^H 


htB view of the chief aim of the 




Critiqnc. 119, ISl; 135, ai7 uoto, 


God.' the only possible ground of the ^^^| 


S3! note, 376 note. 




Ethici, Kauf» personality and theory 


unitary ground ot nality, 90 ft. i ^^^^| 







^m INDEX ^^^1 


^H die concept of. 331 ; the proof» ot 


84. 86, 88, 88 not« : hi« iuatunccni 


^H HU existeace, 323; Knd freedom. 


Ksnt, 93 a., 97ff.; IJT B. Mi. 


^H sr.6 f. ; Ilia relation to man, 259 ; 


136. 138. 139. 142; IiU ™» of 


^H as UQitf of reality, 361 ft. ; Kant's 


causality. 144 f. ; ISO. 181. 196. 305. 




306. 216, 333; on iiBtnrkI rali- 


^H practiclJ reason, 26B; belief m, 


giou, 226; 328, 230. «33,536, W4. 


^H 


311,394,396. 


^H Goethe. 1 T, 30. 46, b5 ; quoted, 337 ; 
^M Goldfriedrich, 374 note. 




Idealism, Kwit's cpistemologiol. 


^H Gott«.'Iied, IS. IS. 




^H GoTorncneQt. Kant's relntioo to the. 




^M 41 f. ; Kant's view of the funclion 




^M 3b* 


238f,; ontologioal, S4Sff.; objec- 




tive. 276 t. 


^H Havamh, IT, 19, 336, 


Ideas, of pare reason, dednctiou and 




function of the, 208 ff. ; «a reRul»- 


^H and Dioralitr, 313 B. ; aad the 


tivE principles, ill f.; systeia of 


^H practical reason, 316; and dntj. 


cosmological, 215; of pure reuoD, 


^B 




^H Hartmnuti, 293 note. 




^M HoH-se, 44. 


376. 


^H Heavens, Chcor; of (he, 36, 40. T6. 


niuniination. Kant and the. 13 ft, 


^H Hodoaism Bud EDerRisni, 31 2 ff. 


340 f.; deflned, 15 f. ; IT, 18, 61; 


^B Uegel, i;3, leo, 210. 222; <iuubed, 


essayon Whatis, 101. 


^B S4I ; 354, 355, 382 B.. 3U7. 39S. 




^H Heine, H., quoted, 8 note: 263 note. 


253 ff. 




Inclination and duty, 30*. 


^m Herder, 1 T, 1 9 f . ; his characteriiation 


lEtellectualiim, 116. 


^V of Kant quoted, 40 f. ; 55, 57 not«. 




^1 87, 88 note, 101,336,397.398.399. 


150 ff. 


^H Herz, letters of Kant's to, quoted, 


Intelligible, aud sensible koowtedge. 


^H 43, 63 f., 69, 88, 91 f , 138, 342. 


89&.. no, I49fl.. 300: ciwncier 




as causality, 257 f. ; world, moral 




latr as natural law of. 309 f. 


^V 390; and education, 292; Kant's 




views on the philosophy ot, 343 f. 


TureRewKin, 133 (t. 


Hobbe«. 14. 15, 291. 293, 325; his 




theory of the State compared with 


JacodI, IB, 268, 382. 


Kant's, 347 f. 


James. W., 392 note. 


Hüffding, referred to, 313, note. 


Judgment, vid. Critique of. 


B»lb>ch, hi» Systl^me de U natnre. 


Judgments, synthetic and analytic. 


11,316,330. 


136 ff.; synthetic l4Sf.; atätw 


Hndibcas, 46. 


sality and oecewity of, 903 ff. 


Hnmanism, 13. 


Justice, 307. 


Humanity, the problem of philos- 




ophy for, 1 1 1 f. 


Kant, bis significance in tbe hiMory 


Humboldt, 354. 


of thought. 1-12; his rolation to 


^ Hume. 6. 17, 19, 28. 40, 57, 6S, 83, 


positive and cegalivo dogmatism. 



a liU ioftasnce on 
his own nge,6(f. ; aodtlie reforma- 
tion, 7; uid the new ThomiBm. 
BfF. ; hia position in t be thong ht of 
kia owa time. IS-33 ; luicl tlie ilia- 
■nination, 1I&.; Iiis life, ib-iS; 
family and descent, S6, 2S{.i his 
student dayR ut the university, 3S ; 
a» tntoT, 34; liia relalion to the 
Ka^rling family, 34; his early 
inlercBt in cosmology, 3& B. ; bis 
derplopmoDt in relation to the 
spirit or hi« time, 38 IT, ; Bod Roiu- 
■eaa. 39£.; as urdinariua, 41; his 
early relation to the govemmeat, 
41 f.; hie salary, 42 f.; his col- 
league*, 44; external conditiona of 
hi* life. 44 f.; his relation to poLt- 
ieal life and events, 46 f . ; hi* r»- 
lalioQ to the church, 47 f. i his 
conflict with the cenflorxhip. 4S ; 
hi« reply to (ho cabinci order of 
1734, 49 ; the epitaph on his 
grnvti, 53 ; his lite and character, 
53-57 ; hi* ethics and personality, 
54 ; and Socratiss, 55 tt. ; his lectoie 
mbjecl«, 57 B. ; the form of his in- 
Birucliun. 59 tt.; as thinker and 
author. 6S-T4; his scholaiticism, 
S6 f. ; hi* attitude towards the 
thoughts of others. 67 f. ; the fixity 
of hill thought, 69 ; hi* literory 
style, 70 ff. ; bis philosophical de- 
vdopmeut. 74-105 ; the three 
periuds of bis pbtlosophical ile- 
velopmeut. 75 ff. ; the vrritinga of 
his Bttt period, TS tt. ; the writing* 
of his second period. 79 ft. ; Kant 
and Swedenborg, 84 ft.; the writings 
of his last period, S8 If. ; Hume's in- 
flueuce ou. 93 ff. ; the antinomies 
and bis philosophical derelopmont, 
SSf.; bi* writing* during the 
eighties, tOO f. ; his writiu)^ during 
the nineties, lolf. ; pnblicaiiao* 
from bis remain*, 103; hi* proh- 
kun, 139 1, ; his view of ' courepta,' 
143; his tipw of causality, 144 f.; 
Ui attitude toward* icepticisis 




330 r.; hb atti- 
tude toward* rationalism and ideal- 
ism, 236 B. ; hi* conception of 
physic*, 24! ff. ; his moral person- 
ality, 334 ff. ; hi* democratic «ym- 
pathies, 335 f. ; and Chriatiaiiity, 
339 f. 

Kantianism, ita chief aspects, Il5ff.; 
different interpretations of, 1 16 ft. ; 
reviral of, 387 £.; ita permaiuuil 
value, 38B S. 

Kayaerling, 34. 

Kepler, 40. 

Klopstock, 17 f. 

Knowledge, and Faith, 6, 3S8 ff. ; Kew 
£xpogitioD of the First PrindplM 
of Metaphysical, 78; *en*ible and 
intelligible, 89 ff. ; poaaibility and 
validity of a priori, 131 ; the form« 
of, 138 f, ; objective, 178. Vid. A 
priori. 

Kuulzen, Martin, 33, T8. 

Königsberg, the dty of, 85 f. ; th« 
univen-ity of, 30 ff. ; Kant'* student 
days at, 32, 

Kraus, 44, 45. 

Lambert, ee note. 88, 130 uote. 

li Meitrie, 330. 

Longe, II, 387. 

Law, the moral, 999, 305 ff., 309 f.; 

the theory of, 343-361. 
Leibniz, 3, 14, 15, 16, 18, 33, 40, 68, 

TG, 78, 94, 103, 113. 123. 136. 16.1. 

196, 197, 901, 207, SIO, 316, 353, 

287, 368, 330. 335. 
Leasing, 17, 1 8. S3. 393, 367, 370. 
Lichtenberg, 46. 

Lie, On the Alleged Right to. 109. 
Lisbon earthquake. Kant's writing! 

Ltx-ke. 3, IS2, 136. 131, 13S, 15«, 349, 



Lotze, 78, 253, 3S! DOle. 

LncretiQB, S3, 3T, 
Luther, T, 13, M. 

Maqkitcdb, Euayon Negative, 83 f. 
Maier, bis texl-book of logic, 60, 
Malebraache, 32. 
Man, the DStnre of, 289 ; u a social 

Mangeladuri. 4*. 

Marriage, KaotV viewa aa, 3S5. 

Materialism, defined, 116; aud sm- 
piricisni, 126; iLs reluioa lo mete' 
physics aud pliTsics, 248 ff. 

Uatbenatics and Philosopliy. S2 (. 

Matter, Kaut's djaamic theory of, 
280 f. 

MecliBuism, and teleology, 370-377 ; 
«totnislic, 278 f. 

MeBdelssohn, 93, 67 note, B2, 8S not«, 
88 note, 117, 129,243,388. 

Metaphysic, of morals, 100, 103, 110, 
295 t, 298 a. : of natnw, 1 10, 277. 
( Metaphyaic.il, dedaction of space and 
time. 160 ff. ; dednctiou of the pure 
cODcepts of the uudeistaading, 
171 f.; Elemcuts of Natural Sci- 
ence, 277 S. 
i Metaphysics, the unchanging charac- 
ter of Kane's, 76; tlie possibility of, 
82, 86 ; essay on the progress of, 
SB, 102; Piililz's edition of Kant's, 
t03; diTisions of, UO; Kant's 
{ailore to elaborate hi«. III ; and 
the transcendental philosophy ,Jjy 
f. • Kant's system of, 940-286 ; the 
constructive aspect of Kant's. 343 
&. ; and physics, 343 ff. ; and Kant'a 
epistemulogy, 246 I, ; it« testrictian 
to luiowledge a priori, 247 ; the 
impoMibllity of materialism as, 
248 f. ; the transcendent character 
at Kant's, 375 f , ; method and goal 



of. 2 



iff. 



Method, of the critical philosophy, 
302 ff-: doctrine of, 338-331; of 
metaphysics, 382 ff . 

Meyer, J.' B.. 202 note, 

Michaelis, K. Th., 376 note. 



Mill, J. S., 149,354. 

Mind, its spontaneity, 393. 

Monadology. physical, S78. 

Montaigne. 4fi. 

MontCBunien, 38, 349. 

MoihI, responsibility and freedom, 
258; Kant'e, philoaophy. 335--.142-, 
general character of Kant's, phi- 
losophy, 296 ff. : law, The, 299, 305 ; 
elaboration of Kant's system of, 
philosophy.SOOff.; ubligüion, 904 ; 
law, as natural law of the ioul- 
ligible »orld. 309 f. ; criticüm of 
Kaut's, philosophy. 324 B. ; pcrcep- 
lioDs and persoaalitj of Kant, 333- 
342. 
(Morality, the primacy of, 39; tna- 
Bcendont natnio of, 299 ; the form 
of, 303 ff. ; and happiueoa, 319 ff. ; 
and religion. 363 f. ; its relation to 
educaiiuD, 373 f. ; and Ksthetia, 
378 f. 

Morals, and anthropology, Kaut's in- 
terest in. Sfl K. ; BO ioTestigation of 
the clearness of the principle« at 
natural theology and, 79 ; the Meta- 
physic of, 100, loa, 110, 195 f[. 

300 ff , ; physics of, 29« ft. 
Mi^Bcr, 38, 336. 
Moser, 38. 
Motion, new doctrine of rest and, S"9. 

Natdbe, UniTersal lUstory of, 36. 10, 

76 ; metaphyxic of, 110, 377. 
Necessity of judgments, 203 S. 
Negative magnitade, pi if. Uagm- 

Negativism in Kant's ethics, 333 f. 
Newton. 30, 33, 36, 39, 40. 87, 163. 

163 note, IBO, 307,278. 
NietMche, 293 note. 
Nominalism, 8. 

Nonmenal world. 89 ff.. 153 f.. KK). 
155 f, ; and pheDomoumi 



Oblication, moral, 304. ViJ. L*w. 
Ontology, iu proof of God, 323 t ; 
Kant's treatment of, 348 ff. 



I 

I 



Pantbsi»)!, Kant's attitode tovnrds, 

361 t. 
PuallelUm. Kant's Tiew of, S&l f. 
Pusioiw. ■ocial. 290. 
Feace, the Idea ot Everlasting, loa, 

35i ft. 
Pedagogy, Kfnk's edition of KftOt'a, 

103, Vid. Education. 
PercepiioD, K&qI'b IrealmBnt of, 

UBS. 
Psrfectiun as tbe end of ihe Will, 319. 
Peisanalitr. Kant's ethics and. M ; 

Kaut'i moral, 334 (f. 
Pestoluizi, 336, 3Ta. 
Phenomeoal world, B9 fF. 
PhenomeDalisiD, IIS B., ISS t. 
Pfaenomenuii. concept of, U7 B. ; and 

noamenOQ, 198 B. ; and thing-in- 

itfielf, 350. 
Pbilaatbropy, Kant's interest in, 

3T4f. 
Fbilasophy, its relation to science 

and religion, 1 fF. i it« Tarioni 

forma, 3 ft. ; caUtriM el Urraut, 

9 ff. ; and matbematics, t 









9fr.; 



transceadeDtal, IlOj its proble 
for humanity. Ill f; Kant's tbeo- 
reticol, 114-134; rclatioo o( tbe 
transcendental, to metaphysics, 
124 f.; Greek, 136; method of 
the critical, S02 ff.; tbeology, and 
phyiicK, 907 ff . ; as a. world- 
science, £10 f.; aim of tbe traD' 
scendental, S4S f. ; the practical. 
S94-3T31 the moral, 29S-343; of 
nature and ssibotics, 379 f.i in- 
fluence nf the Kantian. 382 S. : the 
(pecnlatiTe.384 3. ; reaction against 
the epecniatirc, 387 ; tbe funda- 
mental featorea of tbe Kantian, 
388 ff. ; relation of Kant's, to 
science and religion, 3010.; will 
as ground ot, 392 f. 
I Physical geography. Rink's edition, 
103. 

Fbynco-theological proof of God, 
»34 1. 

Pbyiic«, JiTisions of, Hot; and 



philosophy, 307 B. ; and metaphya- 

ica. 243 ff. ; and materialism, 24B t; 

transition from the matapbyiical 

elements to, 281 note ; of morala, 

296 f. 
Pietism and rationalism, IS S. 
Plato, 3, 8, 76, 92, 123, 126, 310, 3SS, 

307,318,325,356,357,390; Kant's 

discussion of, 199 S. ; his inflnence 

on Kant, 29, 310. 
Plnralieui, atomistic. 362. 
Pneumatology, 84 B., S7. 
Püliti, 253, 253, 
Poetry and religion, 19 f. 
Political coDditioD« daring Kant's 

life, 346 f. 
Positivism, 115. IIT. 
Postulates of Empirical Thongbt, 

197 f. 
Practical reason, 91, 849; primacy of, 

113, 116, 211, 384 f., 313. 341 f. ; 

and immortality. 353 ; and Qod, 

36B ; and teleology, 975 f. ; and i 

sensibility, SOI ff.,- and bappioei^ 

316. Vid. Critiqae of. 
Priestcraft. Kant's attitudo towards, 

367. 
Prolegomena. 100, 185; its relation 

to the Critique of Pure Beaton, 

231 ff. 
Psychological, deduction, 175 ff. : and 

ontologlcal problem, 248 B. 
Psychology, rational, 313 f.; Kant"* 

view of. 387. 
Punishment, Kant') theory ot, 395. 



S,tTiONAL, psychology, 313 t. : CO 
mology, 313 ff. ; theology, 131 ff. 

Rationalism, and pietism, 13 ff, 
Kant's. 78, 83 ff. ; formal, 
117 S., 133, 136 ; meUpbysical. 143 
anil empiricism, 329 ff.; Kant'i 
altitude towards. 330 t„ 336 ff. 



15. 



s etbici 



Kant's 



pbUoMophy of religion. 363 ; Kant^ 

formalistic, 394 ff. 
Realism, naive, 115 ff., 125 f. 
Reality, and compossibility, 83; and 

possibility. 143 ; and tea«on, 384 L 



«8 INI 

BeMon, itB fnnction, ISa f. : and un- 
derstanding, 209 : iw proccitNiI and 
theorecicnl intereits, 330 ; and 
reality, 2S4 f. ; religion and, 367 B. 

RedecCioDS, the. quuted. 40, 64; Erd- 
naan'a edition. 103. 

Reformation, the, T, 13. 15, STT. 

Regulative piinciplci, 311 f., 237 f. 

Reicke.103, 383, 313 note. 

Re In hold, K. L., quoted, 114 f.; IT9 
note, 380. 381. 

Relativity, genotic. 394 f. ; Kant's 
treatment of, 398. 

Religion, its relation to science 
and philosophy, I R., 37 ; and 
poetry,I9(,; Within the Bounds of 
Pare Reiuion,49, 102,367 ; llumeon 
nataral, 226; Kant's philoaophy of. 
362 !. ; and morality, 363 f. : and 
the cbnrvh. 364 fT. ; Kant's doctrine 
of the easenes, proof, and fonction 
of, 371 L; relation of Kant's philos- 
ophy to science and, 391 S, 

Renaisunce, 14, 19. 

Repnlatve power of matter, 380 ff. 
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President D»-vid SUrrJordtn. LeUnd SUnford. Jr.. Unktrsity i 
" It BeemB to me a most raluAble contribntiun lo vthic-al litcratnre 

we no» poamu. In aJdin;; tliU lo hin oilier traiialatiun* I'rotcesor 

'• PnniseD is by far the moM gifted GennSD who write» on philoaaph- 
ieol lübjeeti M the present dar, »d<! bit 'Ethics' has not a dall 
page in it, and ahuuid Mtmct the attention both of «tu.lpnu and 

of the oriBiual to a reroarkable degree." 

The Sptetilor, London ! 
•< We feel a dibt of more than common obligation lo Prüf«»or 
Tl.illv (or bis tr.»»lstion of this iraporUnt work, and for ba*ing 

«ach chapter relnlioK to Ibe panicolsr ronicnts of that chapter. 
The truislatioa i« another testimoar to the cjuiclineM of the Amrri- 

written in Europe." 

" Its merit« were woU worthT of the ■dcchb it hai achieTcd, and no 

into Etielinh. The book has the riDpilnr mnrit iu a inwUi« od 
monü piiiluauphy thai it can be made <ue of for the condnn ot Ula." 
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A SYSTEM OF ETHICS 



Pnf. Edm*fdH. Griffen, Johns Ifypkins [ftfcerrfji.* 

" The three pointB of view from which a teacher wiahe 
the BQbject fl" - ■ - -■ •—'- =- "--' "— 

great historic epochs. The tlieoreticol coaBtmction U.riemr »ad 
well reasuacd. The iliscaasioa uf practical datie« is snggeatiTe and 
helpful to an nnusiisl degree." 

Ptof. ElisaRUeAie, of WeOesUy CoUege: 

" I regard the wort as one of the vary best teit-booka on ethira for 
the nBs of rutlece sludents, and I am very glad that it is now scceui- 
ble in our own Tauguage. The translation appears Co bo perfectly 
satisfactory in every respect.'' 

Prof. H. C. King, of OBerlin Collegt : 

"I think very highly of Pnolaen'g 'Ethics,' and I am Mneciall* 
attracted by its breadth and richnesa of si 
contact with life which it everywhere shows. 

Tht Tribune, Wrw York: 
" Charles Scribncr's Suna brine 



', and by tlie cloae 



Gndish translation by Pro- 
fessor Frank Thilly, of the Univorsily of Missonri, of the wcU-kaown 
' System ot Ethics,' bir Professor Friodricb Paulsen, of the Uiiivei^ 
flity of Berlin. Of tins work it may ho said thM it boa taken it« 
place BB a standard authority on the inhjecti and its styla, more- 
over, is BO fascinating that a subject, ordinarily regarded «s heavy 
and didactic, is invested with a nnulne liiinian interest. We kiiow 
of DO worli ia whirb the etliical iuipulses of Christianity u« moni 
clearly described." 

77ie Psychological Revle^w, Äe-W) York : 
"Tlie English reader will [eel himself under a harden of oblieb- 
tion to Dr. Thilly for his painstaking nnd very readable tiansladon 
of Professor Paatsen's masterly treatiM on ethics. Allbongh not 
written for the delectation uf philosophers, the book is one which 
the philosopher may read with profit : while to the intelliec 
public thnt is interested in practical questions it will funiisi 
and varied treat." 

The Lathertn Qaarterly, Gtttysbarg, P». : 
" Let me say at once, concerning this book of Professor Paulsen'», 
that it is the most stimulatiuK and atlrnctive book of ethics it liaa 
been my hap[iy fortntie to niad. This book was written ont of 
doors, hnt it sprenR from the heart, through the intellect of a man 
of wide culture- How much of its charmmg language form is dno 
to the fine literary touch of Professor Thilly I am unable lo gam*. 
bnt the sanity of spirit and the breadth of philosophy that is broaght 
to bear hy (he anlhur upon the principles and problems nf ethical 
study are the real illuminating aud creative forces of the book." 
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DR. W. WINDELBAND 



Authorized Translation by 

HERBERT ERNEST CUSHMAN, Ph. D. 



From the Second Oerinan Edition 



Prof. George S. FuHerton, of the ThkiersUy of PennsylvjtnU, bt 
The PhSosophleal licokvi ! 

" It i> a mailer of cunKratulBtion that ao )r<KKl an aecoDOt of tba hil- 
totv of BDciDiit tibiliwophy tuu appeAteil in Eriglinh Ureu. . , . I 
welwm« the book because it ii ft thoughtful, (tvsli. and liiMrutinff 
ptetentaciuu of material that u so rich, to laggoMive. of tiich ritM 
importance iu the büMiy of hainaii cullarc, tbit we can well afford 
to bve it prewuled urer and over agaju. pmrideit odW that it be 
duuc with judj^ncat and with that ctwriii which ■ minil gifted with 
Uute and ongiQalit}' uui give to all ite pruductioni," 



Tht Spedilor: 
" It waa time that the important work o 



t philosophj \ty 



\ 



■ Tcniou. Ouce more, bj the 
way, we fiod aa Americsn. not aa KngUsh, trKDslator. — a fact on 
which we iDBy coDKratnlate the ripeaiug Kholar»bip and kfeo intel- 
lectnal interest of America, bat on which wo isnnot cungr«lal*te 
Eogliib »cholanihip. . . . ProFenor WindelbsDrl hai apptinl origi- 
nal methoil« in his stDdr ot the m-Mt critical period» in the hUtory 
of pbilo«ophv, nad it is thi« independent treatment which renden 
thia work ao freeh and itimlilatiiig to the eerioiu etudent." 

Prof. G. H. P»!mer. of Harvard XMoerstty i 
" I have recommended it to mT clneiieii, and have ordered co|net for 
the lifarariee o( Hariard and (ladclifFe College«. There ie no other 
biilor; of ancient pbiloM^hy at once to brief, k> full, eo echolarly, 
and ao interoKing. It ii • real addilion Xa otir philoaophieal 
■pparattia." 
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ALFRED WEBER 



Traiulal«tt by 

FRANK THILLY 



From the Fifth French Edition 

REVISED AND ENLARGED-WITH BIBLIOGRAPHY 

8vo. ».»net 



Prof. J. 9äafk Bald-aün. of Princeton Uhi-vtrsHy : 

" Thuiki for Weber's history. I find ft the most available book for 
junior cIumb ol tbe whole field, and I thall ose it «baa I have a 
choiice." 

TheDiAl: 
" We have in Wabar'a treatiae, »Iiilfnllj tranalated by Dr. ThillT 
from tlie fifth French edition, the best extant niaiarj of phitoaopbV 
iu a single to) a me. It ou^ht to find a large body of tead^m anongsl 
BtadentH of scieure. of pliiloHoph;, and of tiie jreueral evolutioa ef 
civil itatinij. Weber is an admirable cxpoailor of philosophiuJ doc- 
trine. There ia no Scolch mist or Gerniaii fog here. He i» per- 
Bpicuonaand direct ; bis employmeut of system ia well nigh faultless." 

Prof. George Martin Demean, of Yale IMiroersity, in The PMo- 
sophlctl Reviev> ! 

" While the nathor's expositions and criticism« of ancient nhilosophj 
are skilFnl, and his treatment of the pbilosophy of tbe Middle Ages 
foUer and better than would be expected in so brief a mannal. it is 
in the exposition and criticism of modem philosophy, to which, u 
alreatly said, more than half of tbe volume is devoted, that ire 
regard liim as most sncceasful. It is difficult, however, where all is 

food, to select for especial iiientloQ the exposition of any one system. 
he exposiliona of Descartes, Spinoaa, I^oche. and Kant are all 
model» of their kind, and would be readily understimd and enjoyed 
by the youne student and the freneml reader. The exposition' of 
llogel. too. IS about as Iniuiiioiis as so brief a presentation caii well 

be made." 
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